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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


PETRARCH’S FIRST COLLECTION OF HIS 
ITALIAN POEMS 
By ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


ETRARCH’S first collection of his Italian poems consists, 

physically, of eleven manuscript pages written by him chiefly 
or wholly within the period 1336-1337, and, in content, of the 
twenty-five poems transcribed thereon (twenty-three composed by 
Petrarch himself, two by poet-friends of his). The manuscript pages 
concerned have been much studied, along with others now associ- 
ated with them, by Petrarch scholars; but the little collection has not 
previously been studied as a separate unit. It deserves separate 
study, not only because of its firstness, but because of the existence 
of certain problems regarding its order, chronology, and contents. 


I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLECTION 


The manuscript pages in question, together with other pages writ- 
ten by Petrarch, are now grouped, in the Vatican Library, as V.L. 
3196.1 The pages in question originally formed parts of four two-leaf 
sheets. They constitute the whole of the sheet which now bears the 
leaf-numbers 7 and 8, the whole of sheet 9-10, the first page of sheet 
11-12, and the first leaf of sheet 16-15.? At the close of the period 
when Petrarch first used these sheets he left blank fol. 11’, leaf 12, 
and leaf 15. (In later years he used these pages for other entries.) 

The collection was divided into two portions, one for sonnets and 
one for canzoni —a type of separation which prevailed in pre- 

! Heliotype reproduction: Il manoscritto vaticano latino 3196 autografo di Francesco Petrarca 
riprodotto in eliotipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome, 1895. Diplomatic reproduction 
in C. Appel, Zur Entwickelung italienischer Dichtungen Petrarcas, Halle, 1891. The most ser- 
viceable general studies of the manuscript are those of Appel, op. cit.; N. Quarta, ‘I codici 
V.L. 3195 e 3196,’ in his Studi sul testo delle rime del Petrarca, Naples, 1902, pp. 48-112; and 
F. Wulff, ‘La prima crisi del Petrarca sulla fine dell’ anno 1336 (attestata dai fogli 1, 7-8, 
9-10 e 16 del Vat. Lat. 3196),’ in Rivista d’ Italia, vx (1904), Part 1, 99-112. 

? In the original state of this sheet the leaf now numbered 16 preceded that now numbered 
15. The numbering was done after the leaves had become detached. 


169 
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Petrarchan collections. The canzone portion consists simply of fol. 
11", which contains the first part of the canzone which appears as 
No. 23 in the final form of the Canzoniere. The sonnet portion con- 
sists of sheets 7-8 and 9-10 and leaf 16, and contains 24 sonnets, as 
follows (Arabic numerals refer to poems according to their position 
in the final form of the Canzoniere; Roman numerals refer to poems 
excluded from the final form of the Canzoniere according to their 
position in A. Solerti’s edition of the Rime estravaganti of Petrarch;! 
the names of Gianfigliazzi and Dietisalvi denote proposte by those 
men; italicization denotes risposte) : 


Sheet 7-8: fol. 7* fol. 7’ fol. 8° fol. 8” 
77 60 41 Gianfigliazzi 
78 36 42 179 
44 46 43 45 


Sheet 9-10: fol. 9° fol. 9 fol. 10° fol. 10% 
xvi 34 35 viii 
49 (rest of Dietisalvi (rest of page 
69 page blank) xxi blank) 


Leaf 16: fol. 16° fol. 16” 
64 xviie 
(blank space) 58 
xvii (blank space) 


The following marginal notes are contemporary with the trans- 
cription of the poems. A note in the upper right corner of fol. 9 
reads: “4 novembris 1336 reincepi hic scribere’ (I expand abbrevia- 
tions here and elsewhere). A note opposite No. 49 reads: ‘13 Feb- 
ruarii 1337 capranice.’ A note once legible at the top of fol. 16" read: 
‘1337 Novembris 16 processi hic scribendo.’ A note to No. 58, now 
only partly legible, read: “die natali mane 1338.’ By this last note 
Petrarch meant to indicate December 25 of the year which we call 
1337 — this day being for him the first day of the year 1338.” 

The script and ink of the sonnet by Dietisalvi are so different from 
those of the other sonnets as to indicate clearly that this sonnet is an 
inset — that is, a poem entered at a later time in a space temporarily 
left blank.* 


1 Florence, 1909. 

2 Wulff, op. cit., p. 109; P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et ’humanisme, 2d ed. (Paris, 1907), 11, 289. 

3 Appel, op. cit., pp. 69-70; Quarta, op. cit., pp. 55-56. Cf. E. H. Wilkins, ‘On the Transcrip- 
tion by Petrarch in V.L. 3196,’ in Modern Philology, xx1v (1927), 264 and passim. 
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II 
THE ORDER OF THE SONNETS 


The question first to be raised is that of the order of the collection. 
The answering of this question involves the determination of the 
order in which Petrarch first used the four sheets 7-8, 9-10, 11-12, 
and 16-15. This problem is itself twofold. It involves, first, the order 
of the original use of the three sonnet sheets, 7-8, 9-10, and 16-15; 
and, second, the time-relation of Petrarch’s use of the canzone sheet, 
11-12, to his use of the sonnet sheets. 

The question of the original order of the three sonnet sheets is 
immediately simplified by the fact that sheet 16-15, being the one 
which was left incomplete, is clearly the last of the three. The ques- 
tion then becomes simply this: did sheet 7-8 precede sheet 9-10, or 
did sheet 9-10 precede sheet 7-8? 

The present numeration of the sheets is relatively modern, and 
has in any case no significance as to their original order. The order 
in which the sheets were gathered prior to the modern numeration 
has been inferred; but that order was quite haphazard and insignifi- 
cant.! No help is to be had from the marginal date notations quoted 
above, since no one of them occurs on sheet 7-8. No help is to be had 
from study of the ink. Quarta’ states that the ink is the same 
throughout the two sheets (except in the sonnet by Dietisalvi). In 
the spring of 1930, Professor Mariano Pelaez had the great kindness 
to examine these sheets (and certain other sheets of V.L. 3196) for 
me in detail in respect to the ink, and his report confirms, essentially, 
the statement of Quarta. The prevailing color, according to Professor 
Pelaez, is ‘nero slavato (color seppia).’ While he notes minor varia- 
tions, they are none of them such as to indicate any considerable in- 
terruption of the transcription, or to clarify the relative order of the 
two sheets. 

The variations in handwriting, however, are significant, despite 
Quarta’s summary statement’ that the two sheets show the same 
handwriting (except in the sonnet by Dietisalvi). He states rightly 
that the handwriting of fol. 16 is different from that of the earlier 
sheets, being ‘grande, asteggiata, frettolosa.’ Quarta fails, however, 


? Appel, op. cit., pp. 2, 21, 124-125; Quarta, pp. 49-55. 
? Op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
5 Loe. cit. 
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to recognize the fact that the handwriting of sheet 9-10 is a middle 
term between that of sheet 7-8 and that of fol. 16. 

In sheet 7-8 the handwriting is relatively compact and precise. 
In sheet 9-10 the handwriting, as a whole, is less compact and less 
precise — though No. xxvi shows an exceptional reversion (for 
which an explanation will be suggested in the next section of this 
study) to the earlier compactness and precision. (The crowded spac- 
ing of the sonnet by Dietisalvi is due to the limitation of the space 
left for it, and is in any case not significant as to the original order 
of the sheets.) In fol. 16, as Quarta says, the handwriting is large, 
dashing, and hasty. The progressive change may be seen by examina- 
tion of the first three plates. Plate 1 shows the first and last sonnets 
of sheet 7-8; Plate m the first and last sonnets of sheet 9-10; and 
Plate 111 the first sonnet of fol. 16.1 Anyone having access to the 
original manuscript or to the heliotype reproduction can get an ex- 
cellent idea of the change by placing fols. 7", 9", and 16* side by side. 
The gradual loss of compactness may also be indicated statistically. 
In sheet 7-8 the average height of the sonnets — the height being 
measured from the top of the first line to the bottom of the last line, 
projections being disregarded — is 59 mm.; in sheet 9-10 (disre- 
garding the sonnet by Dietisalvi) it is 64 mm.; and in fol. 16 it is 
70 mm. Transition from a more compact to a less compact handwrit- 
ing as a given series of transcriptions progresses is natural; the more 
compact handwriting is therefore presumably the earlier.” 

The handwriting of sheet 7-8 is much more uniform than that of 
sheet 9-10; there are no such dissimilarities within sheet 7-8 as those 
between Nos. 35, xxvi, and viii on fol. 10. The writing of sheet 7-8 
was therefore more continuous, and is therefore more likely to have 
been done first. 

The fact that sheet 7-8 is complete, each of its four pages bearing 
three sonnets, whereas sheet 9-10 (like sheet 16-15) is incomplete, 
spaces being left both on fol. 9” and fol. 10v for later entries, is also 
an indication that the writing of sheet 7-8 was more continuous than 
that of sheet 9-10 — and, consequently, that the use of sheet 7-8 
preceded that of sheet 9-10. 

The foregoing considerations lead me to conclude with confidence 


1 All four of the plates illustrating this article are reduced to two-thirds of the size of the 


original. 
2 Cf. Wilkins, loc. cit., p. 265. 
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that the writing of sheet 7-8 preceded the writing of sheet 9-10; and 
that the original order of the sonnet sheets was 7-8, 9-10, 16-15. 

Quarta! assumes, without argument, that the writing of sheet 9-10 
preceded the writing of sheet 7-8. The ideas on which this assump- 
tion rests appear to be, first, the idea that the notation in the upper 
right corner of fol. 9", “4 novembris 1336 reincepi hic scribere,’ consti- 
tutes an indication of priority, and, second, the idea that priority of 
sheet 9-10 to sheet 7-8 is indicated by the fact that of the sonnets 
contained in these two sheets the one which stands earliest in the 
final order of the Canzoniere, No. 34, appears on fol. 9’. Neither of 
these ideas is tenable. The very fact that the verb of the notation is 
reincept rather than incepi indicates that the collection did not begin 
with fol. 9". Inspection of the table of contents of the sheets in ques- 
tion, as printed above, shows that in making up the final order of the 
Canzoniere Petrarch went irregularly from page to page on his earlier 
sheets, constructing a quite new order. The order of the final collec- 
tion, therefore, gives no indication whatsoever as to the original rela- 
tive order of these two sheets. 

In the same general connection Quarta advances the theory that 
Petrarch before using his sheets for transcription grouped them into 


four-leaf quaderni by placing one two-leaf sheet inside another. This 
theory concerns not only the sheets which are the object of the pres- 
ent study, but also the other sheets now grouped with them in V.L. 
8196. This curious idea rests upon the following assumption: 


Nell’ angolo superiore destro della prima pagina di ogni quaderno, usava 
poi scriver la data del giorno che cominciava a servirsene (vedi c. 9", 16°, 
5", 1"). Questo naturalmente per la trascrizione in netto dei sonetti; ché, 
quanto a quella delle canzoni od agli abbozzi, non ne era il caso.” 


It is true that fols. 9' and 1* bear such dates in the upper right 
corner; and it is true that fol. 16" originally bore such a date at the 
top of the page.’ It is not true, however, that such a date appears on 
fol. 5'; for in this case the date is in the right margin, not in the up- 
per right corner, and refers not to the use of the sheet in question 
but to the sending to Bernardo of the first sonnet therein contained. 


' Pp. 55-64. 

2 Op. cit., p. 59. 

* Appel, op. cit., p. 108, says: ‘Ubaldini las an der Spitze dieser Seite die Datierung: 
1887. ...’ 
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No such date appears on fol. 11', which contains part of the canzone, 
No. 23; and there is absolutely no reason why a sheet intended for 
canzoni should not have had such a date just as much as a sheet in- 
tended for sonnets. Indeed the presumption would be that Petrarch 
would take even more care with a sheet intended for canzoni, 
Quarta’s ‘non ne era il caso’ simply begs the question. The sheets 
which may fairly be classified as having been originally intended for 
neat transcription are 1-2, 4-3, 5-6, 7-8, 9-10, 11-12, and 16-15. 
Initial date notations were made in three cases (1-2, 9-10, 16-15) 
and are lacking in four cases (4-3, 5-6, 7-8, 11-12). To draw from 
these data the conclusion that Petrarch always placed a date nota- 
tion in the upper right corner of a new external sheet, and that any 
sheet used for neat transcription and not bearing such a date is 
therefore necessarily not external, and to build thereon the theory 
that Petrarch combined his two-leaf sheets into four-leaf quaderni, 
is to place on facts of very doubtful significance the strain of a spe- 
cific and elaborate interpretation which they cannot rightly be made 
to bear. 

Quarta’s idea that sheet 5-6 was originally an external sheet with- 
in which another sheet was placed to form a four-leaf quaderno in 
the manner suggested is specifically refuted by the fact that Pet- 
rarch’s marginal corrections to No. 159, on the inner margin of fol. 
5’, extend across to the inner margin of fol. 6": it is therefore obvious 
that when Petrarch wrote No. 159 fols. 5-6 constituted a simple 
sheet of two leaves which did not have an internal sheet between 
them. 

Wulff? asserts: ‘Chi guarda e compara le carte 7 recto e 11 recto... 
non pud non ammettere che queste pagine . . . non sieno, tra tutte, 
le pit antiche.’ This is right enough, as a recognition of the priority 
of sheet 7-8 (though not, as the following section of this study will 
indicate, in its implications as to fol. 11"), but is too slight to be of 
argumentative significance.* 

From the conclusion that the writing of sheet 7-8 preceded the 
writing of sheet 9-10, it follows that the order of the sonnets in the 


1 As noted by Quarta himself, loc. cit., p. 54. 

2 Op. cit., 102. 

3 G. Salvo Cozzo, ‘Le rime sparse di F. Petrarca,’ in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
xxx (1897), 405 ff., expresses the belief that the original order of the sheets was 9, 10, 8, 16, 7; 


but does not state the grounds for this belief. 
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little collection is as follows — italicization denoting risposte: 77, 
78, 44, 60, 36, 46, 41, 42, 43, sonnet by Gianfigliazzi, 179, 45, xvi, 
49, 69, 34, 35, sonnet by Dietisalvi,' xrvi, viii, 64, xvii, xviit, 58. 

This order gives no indication of aesthetic design, and clearly re- 
flects (except in the case of the sonnet by Dietisalvi) the order in 
which the sonnets concerned were ready for copying into these 
sheets. These sheets, then, were meant not for publication, but 
merely as a dignified and convenient place for the preservation of 
the poems therein contained. The collection, since it lacks a prin- 
ciple of arrangement, cannot properly be considered as a first form 
of the Canzoniere. 


III 


THE TRANSCRIPTION OF THE Canzone 


The remaining question of order concerns the time-relation of the 
first use of the canzone sheet, 11-12, to the writing of the three son- 
net sheets. 

The canzone is markedly compact and precise in handwriting. The 
sonnets which it most closely resembles in this respect are the three 
on fol. 7", and No. xxvi on fol. 10° (see Plates 1 and rv). The script is 


utterly unlike the hasty script on fol. 10” and fol. 16. The first son- 
net on fol. 7" and No. xxvi are almost identical in height (54 and 56 
mm. respectively); the first seven lines of script of the canzone are 
54 mm. in height. 

The ink changes after the first two stanzas.* According to Pro- 
fessor Pelaez, the ink of the first two stanzas is ‘nero slavato ten- 
dente al rossiccio o giallo chiaro,’ and that of the rest of the page is 
‘nero slavato (color seppia);’ and both inks are a little lighter than 
those of the sonnets on fol. 7* and No. xxvi.* In answer to the ques- 
tion as to which one of the sonnets on fols. 7-10 and 16 the first two 
stanzas of the canzone most resemble in respect to ink Professor 
Pelaez writes: ‘forse al son. Se Phebo’ — that is, No. xxvi. In answer 
to the corresponding question for the rest of fol. 11' he writes: ‘forse 
al son. Se Phebo, ma é difficile una determinazione precisa.’ 

It is certainly very probable that the writing of the canzone was 
nearly contemporary either with the writing of fol. 7" or with the 

’ An inset, as has been said, but always present at this point in the intention of Petrarch, 
as being the proposta to which No. xxvi is the risposta. 


? Appel, op. cit., p. 75. 
* Lighter, also, than those of Nos. 45 and xvi. 
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writing of No. xxvi, the evidence from the ink pointing in the latter 
direction. 

Petrarch was of course much more prolific in sonnets than in 
canzoni. The latter part of this canzone was evidently not in satis- 
factory shape when Petrarch copied the first part of it here. These 
considerations tend to indicate that the partial transcription of the 
canzone took place relatively late, rather than relatively early, in 
the process of the formation of the first collection; and tend there- 
fore to confirm the association of the page with the writing of No. 
XXVi. 

The supposition that the writing of the canzone was approximately 
contemporary with that of No. xxvi affords a natural explanation 
for the exceptional character of the script of No. xxvi, which is more 
compact and precise than that of any of the other sonnets on sheet 
9-10. The use of a calligraphic script for the canzone is natural: 
Petrarch certainly regarded his canzoni as poems of a type distinctly 
other and higher than the sonnet type. In the portion of V.L. 3195 
transcribed by him there is obvious a general tendency toward the 
transcription of canzoni with special care.' The sheer limitation of 
space suggested by the length of a canzone makes for compactness. 
If the transcription of No. xxvi followed soon upon that of the 
canzone, it would be only natural that the compact and calligraphic 
style of the canzone should be carried over into the transcription of 
the sonnet. 

I conclude that the transcription of the canzone probably inter- 
vened between that of No. 35 and that of No. xxvi. 

Wulff, in the sentence quoted above, asserts that fols. 7" and 11' 
are the oldest of all the pages in question. The implication that fol. 
11' is older than all of the pages except fol. 7' is not borne out by my 
study of the matter. Wulff in his following sentence states, justifi- 
ably enough, but without argument, that fol. 7" seems to him older 
than fol. 11°. 

IV 


Dates or TRANSCRIPTION 


Sheet 7-8, which bears no date notation, is very evenly written in 
respect to script and ink. Minor variations occur, but they are not 
sufficiently significant to indicate any considerable interruption of 


1 Wilkins, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 
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the process of transcription. The character of the first notation on 
fol. 9‘ — ‘4 novembris 1336 reincepi hic scribere’ — and the fact 
that the height of the first sonnet on that page is considerably greater 
than that of the last sonnet on fol. 8” (67 mm., as against 55 mm.) 
indicate that a considerable interval occurred between the end of 
work on sheet 7-8 and the beginning of work on sheet 9-10; yet the 
similarity in script (aside from the spacing) and in ink indicates that 
the length of the interval, while considerable, was not very great. 
Reasonable allowance for the minor interruptions in the process of 
transcription and for the interval just referred to indicates that the 
transcription of sheet 7-8 began probably not later than September, 
1336. The general continuity pointed out above indicates that the 
transcription of sheet 7-8 began probably not long before that time. 
The writing of fol. 7" cannot in any case be prior to 1335; for the 
first two sonnets on fol. 7", relating to the portrait of Laura painted 
for Petrarch by Simone Martini, must be subsequent to Simone’s 
going to Avignon, for which 1335 is the earliest possible date.’ It 
seems safe to conclude that sheet 7-8 was probably written in 1336, 
though possibly begun in 1335. 

The four date notations quoted above indicate that Petrarch 
transcribed the first sonnet on fol. 9' on November 4, 1336; the sec- 
end (No. 49) and the others on sheet 9-10 within the period Feb- 
ruary 13—November 15, 1337; the first on fol. 16‘ on November 16, 
1337; the others on that leaf after that date; and No. 58, which is 
the last of the collection, on or after December 25, 1337. 

It is a fair question whether the marginal dates beside Nos. 49 
and 58 refer to transcription or to composition. In the case of No. 58 
the fact that the sonnet refers to the sending of gifts and that the 
date entered is that of Christmas day indicates that the date is that 
of composition. In the case of No. 49 the presence of the place name 
capranice seems also to suggest composition rather than transcrip- 
tion. If the dates do indicate composition, their entry nevertheless 
makes it probable that transcription followed immediately or almost 
immediately upon composition. 

The sonnet by Dietisalvi is an inset, as has been stated. It is so 
peculiar in both script and ink that no reasoned inference can well 


1 Marthe Bloch, ‘When did Simone Martini go to Avignon?’ in Specuum, 11 (1927), 470- 
472. 
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be drawn as to the date of its transcription, which may even be sub- 
sequent by some years to the making of the collection. 

The conclusion reached in the preceding section to the effect that 
the transcription of the canzone on fol. 11" probably intervened be- 
tween that of No. 35 and that of No. xxvi, both of which appear on 
fol. 10", involves, in the light of the date notations just referred to, 
the conclusion that the transcription of the canzone probably took 
place within the period February 13—November 15, 1337. 

The establishment of the fact that sheet 7-8 is the earliest of these 
sheets, and that it was probably written in 1336, though possibly 
begun in 1335, gives it special interest as being the earliest auto- 
graph of Italian compositions by Petrarch, and the next to earliest 
extensive specimen of his handwriting. 

The earlier extensive specimen is a prayer in Latin prose, presum- 
ably Petrarch’s own, written by him on June 1, 1335, on the first 
leaf of his manuscript of Cassiodorus’ De anima and Augustine’s De 
vera religione (now Par. lat. 2201). The handwriting of the prayer 
is in general similar to that of sheet 7-8, but is more compact, more 
careful, and more beautiful.' A list of books on the flyleaf at the end 
of the same volume may have been written as early as 1333, but may 
be as late as 1343.? 


V 
Dates or CompositTion® 


From the fact that the writing of sheet 9-10 was begun on Novem- 
ber 4, 1336, it now follows that all of the sonnets contained on sheet 
7-8 — Nos. 36, 41-46, 77, 78, 179 (and Gianfigliazzi’s proposta) — 
were composed before that date. 

It was shown in the preceding section of this study that the tran- 
scription of sheet 7-8 began probably not later than September, 
1336. It follows that the composition of the first two sonnets on fol. 


1 L. Delisle, ‘Notice sur un livre annoté par Pétrarque (MS. latin 2201 de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale),’ in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, xxxv (1896), 
393-408. The first of the two pages on which the prayer appears is reproduced in Delisle’s 
first illustrative plate. 

2 B. L. Ullman, ‘Petrarch’s Favorite Books,’ in Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, tiv (1923), 21-36. 

3 For earlier discussions of the dates of composition of the poems concerned, see Ruth S. 
Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, Chicago, 1925. 
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7*—the Simone Martini sonnets, Nos. 77 and 78 — took place 
probably not later than that month.' 

Consideration of the position of sonnets on sheet 9-10 and leaf 16 
in relation to the marginal notations contained thereon gives the 
following results as to dates of composition of these poems: No. xvi, 
on or before November 4, 1336; No. 49, on or before February 13, 
1337, probably on that date; Nos. 34, 35, 69, viii, xxvi (and the poem 
by Dietisalvi), before November 16, 1337; No. 64, on or before No- 
vember 16, 1337; Nos. xvii and xviii, probably before December 25, 
1337; No. 58, on or before December 25, 1337, probably on that date. 

The composition of the canzone is known, on other grounds, to 
have taken place as early as 1333 or 1334. 

VI 
Tue CoNnTENT OF THE COLLECTION 

The collection as it stands is obviously incomplete in the omission 
of the poems for which blank spaces were left, and is perhaps in- 
complete through loss of one or more other sheets of poems. 

There are three blank spaces which were presumably left with the 
intention that certain poems should be inserted therein; a space on 
fol. 9¥ long enough for two sonnets; a space on fol. 10 also long 
enough for two sonnets; and a space on fol. 16" long enough for one 
sonnet. The missing sonnet in the third case was doubtless the un- 
known proposta to which Nos. xvii and xviii are risposte. For the two 
other cases I see no basis for a reasoned guess as to the identity of 
the poems omitted. With reference to the space on fol. 9” Quarta’ 
says: ‘sotto il s. “Apollo” per la malattia di L., la carta é bianca, 
c’é luogo per due ss.: e con due altri ss. sullo stesso argomento lo 
ritroviamo poi nel 3195.’ Quarta is apparently referring to Nos. 31 
and 33,° which do refer to Laura’s illness; but there is absolutely no 
evidence in No. 34 itself that it has reference to an illness of Laura, 
and there is consequently no ground for thinking that Nos. 31 and 33 
were the sonnets omitted here. 

It seems probable that one or more sheets now lost originally pre- 


' Miss Bloch, loc. cit., p. 472, refers to me as expecting to show that these two sonnets were 
composed at least as early as August, and probably as early as July, 1836. The chances are 
that they were; but I now prefer the more cautious statement made above. 

?P. 58. 

* Possibly to Nos. 32 and 33; but No. 32 in reality refers to the wasting away of Petrarch 
himself. 
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ceded sheet 7-8. No feature of that sheet indicates that it was in any 
sense initial in character. In the final form of the Canzoniere 26 
sonnets (Nos. 1-10, 12, 13, 15-21, 24-27, 31-33) precede No. 34, 
which is the first of the sonnets of the final collection which appear 
in the first collection. Every one of these 26 sonnets, with the excep- 
tion of No. 1, the prefatory sonnet, may perfectly well have been 
composed before the sonnets extant in the first collection. It is in- 
herently improbable that none of these 25 sonnets were included in 
the first collection. 

It is possible but not probable that a sheet or sheets now lost 
originally intervened between sheets 7-8 and 9-10, or between sheets 
9-10 and 16—15, or in both places. Existence of such an intervening 
sheet between sheets 9-10 and 16-15 is particularly improbable in 
view of the close similarity of the handwriting of fol. 16" to that of 
fol. 10’. The sonnets extant in the first collection range, in the final 
collection, from No. 34 to No. 69 (if we disregard Nos. 77, 78, and 
179, which we know to have been delayed in their admission to the 
final collection). The series 34—69 in the final collection includes 14 
sonnets which appear in the first collection, and 13 (Nos. 38—40, 47, 
48, 51, 56, 57, 61, 62, 65, 67, 68) which do not appear in that collec- 
tion. One of these latter, No. 62, was probably written in 1338, after 
Petrarch had stopped work on the first collection. Of the others, some 
may well have been written after 1337, and some, if not written after 
that date, may have been preserved for a time on casual papers 
without passing through the stage of inclusion in the first collection. 
There is no specific reason to suppose that any one of them stood 
originally in that collection. 

Of the 22 sonnets by Petrarch extant in the first collection, 17 
passed ultimately into the final collection, and five were ultimately 
rejected. The 17 include one of the most beautiful of all of Petrarch’s 
sonnets, No. 35 (Solo e pensoso), and a few others, such as Nos. 36 
and 77, which have been greatly liked; but the general quality of the 
poems is not high, as measured by the standard of the Canzoniere in 
general. Only one of the 17 poems, No. 179, is a risposta. Of the five re- 
jected sonnets, four are risposte. Nooneof the five is of notable beauty. 

The group of poems as a whole is marked by an exceptionally 
heavy freight of specific classic names and references — a particular 
delight, of course, to the young Petrarch and his friends. 
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MASTERS’ SALARIES AND STUDENT-FEES IN THE 
MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITIES! 


By GAINES POST 


T IS well known that in mediaeval Universities of secular origin 

the masters received their income from the students or from com- 
munes or princes, and that in universities of ecclesiastical and some- 
times in those of secular origin, many of the masters were, as ecclesi- 
astics, provided with benefices. But the whole problem of stipends or 
benefices in relation to student-fees has been neglected. In the thir- 
teenth century it was generally held that masters who were salaried 
or held benefices should not demand fees. Hence it has been believed 
that the masters in universities of ecclesiastical origin did not, if they 
were beneficed, receive payment from the students.? Sufficient evi- 
dence, however, is at hand to show that neither stipends nor bene- 
fices entirely took the place of fees to make learning free for the 


students. 

The papacy, it is true, attempted to provide free instruction 
for students in church schools by ordering the payment of salaries 
to the masters.’ In the third and fourth Lateran Councils, 1179 and 


1 This paper is a revision of Chapter vit in my unpublished Harvard Dissertation, The 
Papacy and the Rise of the Universities. For valuable suggestions I wish to thank Professors 
Charles Homer Haskins and George La Piana, of Harvard University. 

2G. Manacorda, Storia della Scuola in Italia (Milan-Palermo-Naples: Remo Sandron, 
1914), 1, i, 88 f., 222 ff., and 1, ii, cap. i, passim, has pointed out the contradiction between the 
practice of accepting fees and the theory of gratuity, but only with regard to Italy; and he 
failed to distinguish clearly between the cathedral schools and the Universities, since he as- 
sumes that the papal provision of benefices in the former applied as directly to masters who 
held benefices and collected fees while teaching in the latter (1, i, 88 f., 165). G. Robert, Les 
écoles et l’enseignement de la théologie pendant la premiére moitié du X II* Siécle (Paris, 1909), 
pp. 35 ff., has noted a few instances of student-fees in the schools of Paris in the twelfth cen- 
tury. But so far as I am aware no one has made use of the scattered evidence on the matter of 
salaries at Paris in the thirteenth century. G. Kaufmann, Die Geschichte der Deutschen Uni- 
versitdten (Stuttgart, 1888), 1, 211, asserts that the professors at Paris lived in part on the in- 
come from prebends and benefices, but fails to consider student-fees. G. Périés, La Faculté de 
Droit dans l’ Ancienne Université de Paris (Paris, 1890), p. 20, notes that students made gifts to 
their masters, but overlooks collectae, which were quite different in nature from dona. A. 
Luchaire, La Société Francaise au Temps de Philippe-Auguste (Paris, 1909), p. 68, even asserts 
that the masters taught gratis. Angers and Orleans have received no attention on this matter, 
and I have found no direct evidence relating to Angers. The payment of fees at Oxford, how- 
ever, has been noted, infra, p. 195. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, students in the cathedral schools often paid col- 
lectae or fees; Manacorda, op. cit., 1, ii, 9 f., 22-24, 26, 44; Robert, op. cit., pp. 34-36; A. F. 
Leach, Educational Charters and Documents, (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 82, 130; L. Maitre, Les 
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1215, Popes Alexander m1 and Innocent m1 commanded each 
cathedral church to employ a master or grammarian to teach gratis 
the clerks of the church and poor students,' and each metropolitan 
church to employ a theologian to train priests and others ‘in sacra 
pagina.” The salary, the yield of a prebend, should be provided by 
the church in which the master taught.’ Owing to the scarcity of 
theologians at a time when the ‘lucrative sciences’ were more popu- 
lar than the liberal arts and theology, Honorius m1, in the famous 
bull Super speculam, 1219, ordered prelates and cathedral chapters 
to destine promising clerks to the study of theology; to these stu- 
dents, and to teachers in the faculty of theology, the income from 
their prebends and benefices was to be paid for five years.’ 

Clearly these provisions represent a serious attempt to build up 
a system of education for priests.‘ But did they, by extension, pro- 
vide salaries for masters or professors in any of the Universities? 
One might suppose that Honorius m1 had in mind any University 
where there was a faculty of theology,’ in order that the masters in 


Ecoles Episcopales et Monastiques de 'Occident depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a Philippe-Auguste 
(Paris, 1866); pp. 203 ff. In a letter to the archbishop of Rheims Alexander III states that 
because of the withdrawal of benefices from the masters, they ‘necessaria victui a scolaribus 
suis durius forte et gravius exigere compelluntur’; E. Friedberg, Canones-Sammlungen zwischen 
Gratian und Bernhard von Pavia (Leipzig, 1897), Collectio Brugensis, tit. xx, c. 3, p. 151. By 
making learning free the popes satisfied the theory that knowledge was a gift of God, and there- 
fore should be free to all; see the letter of Alexander III, Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, 
Series Latina, cc, 840; so also Raymond of Pefiafort, ‘quia scientia donum Dei est, unde vendi 
non potest,’ MS. Vat. lat. 10270, Summa de Casibus, fol. 170°; cf. Manacorda, op. cit., 1, i, 88. 
Moreover, by providing salaries, the popes might restore the vigor of the church schools. On 
the decline of the cathedral schools see P. Mandonnet, ‘La Crise Scolaire au Début du xm 
Siécle et la Fondation de l’Ordre des Fréres-Précheurs,’ Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Xv 
(1914), 35 f. 

1H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, eds., Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris, 1889- 
1897), 1, Introd., no. 12, and 1, no. 22. 

2 Ibid., 1, no. 22. Grammar and the liberal arts, the foundation for theology (H. Denifie, 
Die Universitdten des Mittelalters bis 1400 (Berlin, 1885], 1, 98-100), and theology, the knowl- 
edge useful for orders, were emphasized. 

5 Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, no. 22. 

* Cf. C. H. Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 25, 
47-49, 57, 77. 

5 Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, no. 32, p. 91. 

® On the failure of the papal decrees to restore the vigor of cathedral schools, see Mandon- 
net, Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., xv, 39 ff., and his citations of Bernard of Parma (?), Henry of Susa, 
and St Thomas Aquinas, p. 41. 

7 But faculties existed also in cathedral schools. Honorius III, in a letter to the Chapter of 
Como: ‘Cum . . . magister E. concanonicus vester assidue in ecclesia vestra doceat in the- 
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the faculty might teach the special students sent to the studia gener- 
alia. But this does not seem to have been his plan. Instead, the 
students in question were to study in a higher faculty of theology — 
Paris was intended in 1219 — so that they might become teachers in 
the schools of the metropolitan churches.? As teachers in the latter, 
rather than in the Universities, they were to receive for five years 
the income from their benefices.’ At Paris, however, professors of 
theology were probably similarly to be remunerated for teaching the 
non-resident students.‘ But their benefices were not established by 
the decree of 1215, for Paris was not a metropolitan see. 

In support of this conclusion may be offered later instances of 
special privileges — not contingent upon, though finding their prec- 
edent in, the Super speculam — conferred by Gregory 1x and In- 
nocent Iv upon the masters and students at Toulouse and Narbonne. 
The case of Toulouse, the first University founded by the papacy,° 
is of particular interest. There the first salaries were paid by the 
Count of Toulouse to professors in theology as well as to professors 
in other faculties; the Church itself did not provide the salaries in 
this University of its own creation, although it did force the Count 
to pay them.* The secular salaries, however, were not all that the 


ologica facultate’; Reg. Vat. Hon. ITT, lib. 2, fol. 280", ep. 1254; P. Pressutti, ed., Regesta Hon- 
orii Papae III (Rome, 1888-1895), 1, no. 1065. Cf. L. Auvray, ed., Les Registres de Grégoire 1X 
(Paris, 1896 ff.), 1, no. 2450; E. Berger, ed., Les Registres d’Innocent IV (Paris, 1884-1921), 
m, no. 7482. On the word facultas see Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 71. Honorius III also uses the 
words ‘in scolis’ (‘docentes . . . dum in scolis docuerint’; Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 91), but they 
do not yet apply to any particular kind of institution of learning. Cf. Denifle, op. cit., 1, 9; 
F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), p. 27. 

' By the middle of the thirteenth century it was decided that the five-year dispensation 
from residence for students of theology applied only to those in studia generalia. Cf. Denifle, 
op. cit., 1, 19; and my Harvard Dissertation, Chap. rx. 

* Referring to the Super speculam, a glossator says, ‘docibiles, id est, habiles ad docendum, 
et isti a capitulis debent eligi ut mittantur ut postmodum doceant.’ MS. Borghes. lat. 237, 
Decret. Greg. 1X, fol. 181°. 

*So Tancred: ‘Hodie generaliter concessum est omnibus docentibus et studentibus in the- 
ologia, ut integraliter recipiant omnes redditus suos usque ad quinquennium . . . ut in consti- 
tutione Honorii pape . . .’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 221. 

‘In 1343 Clement VI ordered the fruits and rents of their benefices, in whatever churches 
held, to be given to masters and students in theology, ‘iuxta Constitutionem Honorii III.’ 
Chart. Univ. Paris., 11, 537. 

*H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1895), 11, i, 158. 

*See M. Fournier, Les Statuts et Priviléges des Universités Frangaises (Paris 1890-1894), 1, 
no. 505, for the treaty of 1229, by the terms of which the Count must pay during ten years 
4000 marks of silver to four theologians, two decretists, two grammarians, and six masters 
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masters received, for Innocent Iv in 1245 granted them the privilege 
of non-residence.' In 1247 Innocent rv conferred the same privilege 
on the doctores and scolares at Narbonne.’ Neither at Toulouse nor 
at Narbonne, then, was the Lateran decree of 1215 applied for the 
provision of benefices even for theologians. The professors were bene- 
ficed not as teachers, but as ecclesiastics; as professors, however, 
they enjoyed the dispensation from residence,’ and this not by the 
Super speculam, but by special privileges for studia founded for the 
purpose of combating heresy.‘ 

This conclusion is supported again by the opinions of the canonists 
of the thirteenth century. Tancred, archdeacon of Bologna in the 
1220’s,° in a gloss to the third and fourth Lateran decrees and the 
Super speculam, implies that those of the masters at Bologna and 
Paris who were ecclesiastics were not, as teachers, provided with 
benefices.® In the same way Raymond of Pefafort distinguishes be- 
tween the purely ecclesiastical schools of papal legislation and the 


of arts; ibid., 1, no. 506, for Gregory [X’s confirmation in 1233 of the provisions relative to the 
University; and nos. 510, 512, 515, 516 for Count Raymond’s futile attempt to avoid payment, 
and Gregory IX’s activity in compelling him to pay. Cf. Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 325 f.; and 
Rashdall, op. cit., u, i, 160-162. 

1 Fournier, op. cit., 1, no. 518; but the Count of Toulouse must continue to pay the regular 
salaries. 

2 ‘Nos igitur . . . universitati vestre auctoritate presentium indulgemus ut eisdem privi- 
legiis et immunitatibus in percipiendis vestrarum ecclesiarum redditibus gaudeatis, quibus 
gaudeant scolares in studiis generalibus commorantes,’ Reg. Vat. Inn. IV, 21, fol. 393", ep. 719; 
Berger, Reg. Inn. IV ., 1, no. 2717. 

3 The same conclusion holds for the situation in the University of the Roman Court, 
founded in 1244-1245 by Innocent IV. Here the masters probably received in absence their 
ecclesiastical revenues, although the foundation bull grants non-residence, as in the case of 
Narbonne, explicitly only to the students. E. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici (Leipzig, 1879- 
1881), 1, Liber Sextus Decret., lib. v, tit. vii, cap. 2; Fournier, op. cit., 1, no. 1559; Denifle, 
op. cit., 1, 302, note 326; Rashdall, op. cit., 11, i, 28. 

‘ In his privilege for Narbonne Innocent IV says: ‘ut cum tanquam lucernas super cande- 
labrum in ecclesia Dei viri refulgeant litterati per quos hereticorum perversum dogma con- 
funditur’; Reg. Vat. Inn. IV, 21, fol. 293°, ep. 719; Fournier, op. cit., 1, no. 1564, reads ‘vivi’ 
for ‘viri’. 

5 Cf. J. F. von Schulte, Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des Canonischen Rechts 
von Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1875-1880), 1, 201. 

6 ‘Patet ex hoc capite et duobus sequentibus quod magister cui certum beneficium est con- 
stitutum pretium pro doctrina vel docendi licentia petere non debet. Sed quid dicemus de 
magistris qui docent bononie vel parisius? Numquid licet eis collectam vel pretium accipere, 
utique cum non habeant beneficium ad hoc deputatum?’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 82”; MS. 
Borghes. lat. 264, at the same decretals. 
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Universities of Paris and Bologna.' Similarly Geoffrey of Trani and 
Johannes (de Deo?) except masters of Bologna and Paris (Geoffrey 
of Trani adds Naples) from the obligation to teach gratis, since they 
did not hold benefices through the force of the papal decrees.’ But to 
what masters in studia generalia could the Lateran decrees and the 
Super speculam have applied? Apparently to none, for not a Uni- 
versity in England, France, Spain, or Italy fulfilled the conditions for 
classification as a metropolitan cathedral school,’ and thus the papal 
decrees could hardly be intended for ecclesiastics teaching in the 
studia generalia. The glosses leave the impression, however, that pos- 
sibly the masters of theology at Paris or Naples (Bologna is out of 
the question, for no faculty of theology existed there until 1352)* 
were regularly beneficed by the Quia nonnullis of 1215 and the Super 
speculam. Indeed, Tancred says that all students and teachers of 
theology could in his day receive their rents for five years.’ But 
Tancred evidently has in mind only the papal privilege of dispen- 
sation from residence. For the rest, metropolitan chapters would 
hardly have consented to support several masters of theology in a 
University® when each chapter was ordered to provide for only one 
theologian in its own school.’ Hence the glossators seem to refer only 


1 MS. Vat. lat. 10270, Summa de casibus, lib. 1, tit. iii, De magistris, fol. 170": after referring 
to the cathedral schools directly affected by the papal decrees, Raymond asks whether masters 
in the schools of Bologna and Paris could collect fees, as if they were not given benefices by 
the provisions for masters in church schools, ‘Sed . . . nunquid magister in scolis parisius vel 
bononie potest licite facere collectam?’ 

* MS. Vat. lat. 10269, Summa Gaufredi de Trano de Titulis Decretalium, lib. v, tit., De 
Magistris, fol. 134°. The gloss of Johannes is in MS. Casanatense lat. 223, fol. 277°, and in 
MS. Borghes. lat. 257, Decret. Greg. IX, lib. v, tit., De Magistris (the folios are unnumbered). 
Cf. infra, pp. 189-191. 

* The University of Naples was located in a metropolitan city, but it was by no means a 
church school. It had a faculty of theology which was controlled by the Dominicans, but the 
king provided the salaries; infra, p. 193. 

* Rashdall, Universities, 1, 252; Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 207, gives the date 1360. For a 
long time many other Universities had no faculty of theology: Montpellier, Salamanca, Or- 
leans, Coimbra, Lérida; cf. Kaufmann, Deutsche Universitdten, 1, 7. Theology was taught at 
Oxford and Toulouse; Paris will explain the situation at Oxford; for Toulouse, see p. 183. 

5 MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 221; MS. Borghes. lat. 264, at the same decretal. This gloss refers 
to a letter of Innocent III to the bishop of Auxerre on non-residence for study; cf. Friedberg, 
Corpus Iuris Canonici, 11, Decret. Greg. IX, lib. m1, tit. iv, c. 12. 

® There were eight or nine secular masters of theology at Paris in the thirteenth century; 
Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, nos. 5 and 27. Paris was in the archdiocese of Sens; naturally the Chap- 
ter of Sens was not asked to support eight theologians at Paris. 

‘Even for masters in the cathedral and metropolitan schools few benefices were actually 
provided; the papal decrees were not enforced. See Mandonnet, ‘La Crise Scolaire,’ Rev. 
@'Hist. Ecclés., xv, 41-47. 
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masters received, for Innocent Iv in 1245 granted them the privilege 
of non-residence.' In 1247 Innocent tv conferred the same privilege 
on the doctores and scolares at Narbonne.’ Neither at Toulouse ner 
at Narbonne, then, was the Lateran decree of 1215 applied for the 
provision of benefices even for theologians. The professors were bene- 
ficed not as teachers, but as ecclesiastics; as professors, however, 
they enjoyed the dispensation from residence,’ and this not by the 
Super speculam, but by special privileges for studia founded for the 
purpose of combating heresy.‘ 

This conclusion is supported again by the opinions of the canonists 
of the thirteenth century. Tancred, archdeacon of Bologna in the 
1220’s,° in a gloss to the third and fourth Lateran decrees and the 
Super speculam, implies that those of the masters at Bologna and 
Paris who were ecclesiastics were not, as teachers, provided with 
benefices.° In the same way Raymond of Pefiafort distinguishes be- 
tween the purely ecclesiastical schools of papal legislation and the 


of arts; ibid., 1, no. 506, for Gregory [X’s confirmation in 1233 of the provisions relative to the 
University; and nos. 510, 512, 515, 516 for Count Raymond’s futile attempt to avoid payment, 
and Gregory IX’s activity in compelling him to pay. Cf. Denifle, Universitéten, 1, 325 f.; and 
Rashdall, op. cit., 11, i, 160-162. 

1 Fournier, op. cit., 1, no. 518; but the Count of Toulouse must continue to pay the regular 
salaries. 

2 ‘Nos igitur . . . universitati vestre auctoritate presentium indulgemus ut eisdem privi- 
legiis et immunitatibus in percipiendis vestrarum ecclesiarum redditibus gaudeatis, quibus 
gaudeant scolares in studiis generalibus commorantes,’ Reg. Vat. Inn. IV, 21, fol. 393", ep. 719; 
Berger, Reg. Inn. IV ., 1, no. 2717. 

3 The same conclusion holds for the situation in the University of the Roman Court, 
founded in 1244-1245 by Innocent IV. Here the masters probably received in absence their 
ecclesiastical revenues, although the foundation bull grants non-residence, as in the case of 
Narbonne, explicitly only to the students. E. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici (Leipzig, 187% 
1881), 11, Liber Sextus Decret., lib. v, tit. vii, cap. 2; Fournier, op. cit., 11, no. 1559; Denifle, 
op. cit., 1, 302, note 326; Rashdall, op. cit., 1, i, 28. 

4 In his privilege for Narbonne Innocent IV says: ‘ut cum tanquam lucernas super cande- 
labrum in ecclesia Dei viri refulgeant litterati per quos hereticorum perversum dogma con- 
funditur’; Reg. Vat. Inn. IV, 21, fol. 293”, ep. 719; Fournier, op. cit., 11, no. 1564, reads ‘vivi’ 
for ‘viri’. 

5 Cf. J. F. von Schulte, Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des Canonischen Rechts 
von Gratian bis auf die Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1875-1880), 1, 201. 

6 ‘Patet ex hoc capite et duobus sequentibus quod magister cui certum beneficium est con- 
stitutum pretium pro doctrina vel docendi licentia petere non debet. Sed quid dicemus de 
magistris qui docent bononie vel parisius? Numquid licet eis collectam vel pretium accipere, 
utique cum non habeant beneficium ad hoc deputatum?’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 82”; MS. 
Borghes. lat. 264, at the same decretals. 
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Universities of Paris and Bologna.' Similarly Geoffrey of Trani and 
Johannes (de Deo?) except masters of Bologna and Paris (Geoffrey 
of Trani adds Naples) from the obligation to teach gratis, since they 
did not hold benefices through the force of the papal decrees.” But to 
what masters in studia generalia could the Lateran decrees and the 
Super speculam have applied? Apparently to none, for not a Uni- 
versity in England, France, Spain, or Italy fulfilled the conditions for 
classification as a metropolitan cathedral school,’ and thus the papal 
decrees could hardly be intended for ecclesiastics teaching in the 
studia generalia. The glosses leave the impression, however, that pos- 
sibly the masters of theology at Paris or Naples (Bologna is out of 
the question, for no faculty of theology existed there until 1352)* 
were regularly beneficed by the Quia nonnullis of 1215 and the Super 
speculam. Indeed, Tancred says that all students and teachers of 
theology could in his day receive their rents for five years. But 
Tancred evidently has in mind only the papal privilege of dispen- 
sation from residence. For the rest, metropolitan chapters would 
hardly have consented to support several masters of theology in a 
University® when each chapter was ordered to provide for only one 
theologian in its own school.’ Hence the glossators seem to refer only 


1 MS. Vat. lat. 10270, Summa de casibus, lib. 1, tit. iii, De magistris, fol. 170": after referring 
to the cathedral schools directly affected by the papal decrees, Raymond asks whether masters 
in the schools of Bologna and Paris could collect fees, as if they were not given benefices by 
the provisions for masters in church schools, ‘Sed . . . nunquid magister in scolis parisius vel 
bononie potest licite facere collectam?’ 

2MS. Vat. lat. 10269, Summa Gaufredi de Trano de Titulis Decretalium, lib. v, tit., De 
Magistris, fol. 134". The gloss of Johannes is in MS. Casanatense lat. 223, fol. 277", and in 
MS. Borghes. lat. 257, Decret. Greg. IX, lib. v, tit., De Magistris (the folios are unnumbered). 
Cf. infra, pp. 189-191. 

’ The University of Naples was located in a metropolitan city, but it was by no means a 
church school. It had a faculty of theology which was controlled by the Dominicans, but the 
king provided the salaries; infra, p. 193. 

4 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 252; Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 207, gives the date 1360. For a 
long time many other Universities had no faculty of theology: Montpellier, Salamanca, Or- 
leans, Coimbra, Lérida; cf. Kaufmann, Deutsche Universitdten, 1, 7. Theology was taught at 
Oxford and Toulouse; Paris will explain the situation at Oxford; for Toulouse, see p. 183. 

5 MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 221%; MS. Borghes. lat. 264, at the same decretal. This gloss refers 
to a letter of Innocent III to the bishop of Auxerre on non-residence for study; cf. Friedberg, 
Corpus Iuris Canonici, 11, Decret. Greg. IX, lib. m1, tit. iv, c. 12. 

® There were eight or nine secular masters of theology at Paris in the thirteenth century; 
Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, nos. 5 and 27. Paris was in the archdiocese of Sens; naturally the Chap- 
ter of Sens was not asked to support eight theologians at Paris. 

’ Even for masters in the cathedral and metropolitan schools few benefices were actually 
provided; the papal decrees were not enforced. See Mandonnet, ‘La Crise Scolaire,’ Rev. 
@Hist. Ecclés., xv, 41-47. 
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to those masters who taught in local church schools as beneficed or 
salaried by the Lateran decrees. 

If, however, papal legislation did not provide salaries, Honorius 
m1 by the Super speculam probably granted the dispensation from 
residence to the masters of theology in the University of Paris, and 
the popes frequently conferred benefices on them and even on other 
professors in the Universities.! As we have seen, all the masters at 
Toulouse by the privilege of Innocent tv enjoyed the use, in absence, 
of their ecclesiastical revenues, and the professors at the University 
of the Roman Court also received their rents.? Individual theologians 
at Paris were particularly favored in this respect.* Such favors seem 
to have increased until Pope John xxu in 1316-1317 commanded 
the prelates of the Church to provide the students and masters of 
Paris with benefices, in order to counteract the decline of the stu- 
dium.‘ Provisions by papal authority reached their climax when 
deputations of masters from Paris began to carry to the Roman 
Court a rotulus nominandorum containing ‘the names of graduates 
to whom the Pope was invited to give provisions or expectative 
graces to benefices in ecclesiastical collation.» About 1322 the Uni- 
versity of Oxford petitioned John xxu for the same favors which 
he had conferred on ‘doctores tam philosophos quam theologos’ at 
Paris.’ In the fourteenth century many of the other Universities 
sent their rotuli to the Holy See;’ and in 1371 Gregory x1 granted 

1 T shall refer only to the masters who were actually teaching when they received benefices. 
Many other masters, however, some of whom may have been teaching, although the papal 
letters may not say so, received benefices from the popes. Cf. H. Baier, Papstliche Provisionen 
fiir niedere Pfriinden bis zum Jahre 1304 (Miinster i.W., 1911), pp. 70, 75. 

2 Supra, p. 184, note 4; Denifle, Universititen, 1, 302, and 303, note £27. 

3 Alexander III permitted Gerardus Puella to enjoy, in non-residence, his rents for four 
years if actively teaching; Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, Introd., nos. 10 and 11. Innocent III granted 
three years’ absence for teaching theology at Paris to a dean of the Chapter of Sens (Migne, 
P.L., ccxv, 1277, ep. 185); and desiring to favor his former master at Paris, he ordered the 
Chapter of York to admit Peter of Corbeil to a prebend and archdiaconate; Chart. Univ. 
Paris., 1, Introd., no. 17; Migne, ccxrv, 443, ep. 478 and 480; cf. H. F. Délaborde, ed., uvres 
de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton (Paris, 1882), 1, 146. Honorius III commanded the church 
of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois to pay to Jean de Barastre his rents as a professor of theology; 
Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, no. 44, and note 1. A further possible example is that of Jean d’Abbe- 
ville; ibid., 1, no. 26, and note 1. 

* Chart. Univ. Paris., u, no. 729, p. 185; cf. nos. 728, 728a, 738, 739. 

5 Rashdall, Universities, 1, 533 f. 

6 Chart. Univ. Paris., u, no. 818. 

7 For Cambridge, see W. H. Bliss, ed., Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers (London, 
1893-1921), 11, 423. For other examples see Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 269 (Orleans), 274 (An- 
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to all ecclesiastical persons in the University of Bologna the right to 
receive the rent from their benefices.! 

In Castile, while the kings took the initiative in founding Uni- 
versities and in providing salaries, the papacy codperated in the pay- 
ment of the teachers. Honorius 11 in 1220 confirmed King Ferdi- 
nand’s assignation, for the masters’ salaries at Palencia, of a ‘quarta 
tertiarum’ of the property of each church in the diocese of Palencia 
for five years.? The salary was to be paid to a theologian, a decretist, 
a logicus, and an auctorista. In addition, the Cardinal-Legate Jean 
d’Abbeville in the Council of Valladolid (1228) ordained that all 
masters at Palencia should enjoy for five years the revenue from their 
benefices.* In 1245 Innocent Iv granted to the masters at Valencia the 
same privilege.* These privileges, like those of Innocent tv for Tou- 
louse and the University of the Roman Court, were dispensations 
from residence for teachers who were beneficed. Such privileges did 
not constitute salaries, but simply special favors in addition to the 
regular salaries paid, in the case of Toulouse, by the count, and, in 
the cases of Palencia and Valladolid,’ by the dioceses as ordered by 
the king. At Salamanca the king of Castile, Alfonso x, furnished 
the salaries.* Indeed, in Castile the Crown paid the masters in any 
studium generale,’ but often used to that end the tertia ecclesiarum, 
which the kings collected with or without the consent of the papacy.® 


gers), 338 (Toulouse), 355 (Montpellier), 379 (Valladolid), 493 (Salamanca), 506 (Lérida), 
582 f. (Lisbon-Coimbra). 

! Chartularium Studii Bononiensis (Imola, 1907 ff.), 11, 241, no. 214. 

* Reg. Vat. Hon. ITI, lib. v, fol. 32", ep. 153; Pressutti, Reg. Hon. IIT, 1, no. 2742. In 1225 
Honorius III extended this provision for another period of five years. Reg. Vat. Hon. III, lib. 
ix, fol. 40", ep. 227. Cf. Denifle, op. cit., 1, 475 f. 

*V. de la Fuente, Historia de las Universidades, Colegios, y demas Establecimientos de En- 
seftanza en Espafia (Madrid, 1884-1889), 1, 83. 

‘ But the time is indefinite, for the duration of the master’s activity in teaching; Berger 
Reg. Inn. IV., 1, no. 1875; La Fuente, op. cit., 1, 293, no. 4; cf. Rashdall, op. cit., 1, i, 100. 

5 In the fifteenth century; Rashdall, op. cit., u, i, 84. 

® Denifle, ‘Urkunden zur Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Universitiiten.’ Archiv fiir Liter- 
atur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1885-1892), v, 172, no. 7; cf. Rashdall, 
op. cit., u, i, 74 ff. 

* Los Codigos Espaftoles. II. Codigo de las Siete Partidas (Madrid, 1848), Partita Segunda, 
tit. xxx, ley iii: ‘E los salarios de los Maestros deuen ser establescidos por el Rey.’ In 1304 
Ferdinand IV provided salaries at Valladolid; Denifle, Universitdten, 1, 376. In Aragon the city 
of Lérida paid the salaries in the University founded in 1300; Rashdall, op. cit., 11, i, 89. 

* In 1301 Boniface VIII granted the right to collect the tertia ecclesiarum to Ferdinand IV, 
who decreed that the salaries at Salamanca should be paid from this source; Denifle, op. cit., 
1, 488 f.; La Fuente, op. cit., 1, 312-314. On the temporary withdrawal of the thirds by Clement 
V see Rashdall, op. cit., u1, i, 76. 
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In Portugal the Abbot of Alcobaga and other prelates in 1288 pe. 
titioned the pope for permission to use the rents and other revenues 
of their monasteries and churches for paying the salaries of the 
masters in the projected studiwm generale of Lisbon-Coimbra.' Nich- 
olas 1v in 1290 confirmed the new University and the ecclesiastical 
provision of salaries.’ 

Evidently, then, the papal legislation establishing benefices for 
masters in church schools was not extended, except in the form of 
dispensations from residence,’ to the masters in the Universities. But 
what was the nature of the livelihood of those masters at the more 
famous Universities for whom no benefices or salaries were provided? 
Or if theologians and canonists or other masters held benefices, did 
they have a further source of income from their students? 

It has been observed that the papacy in theory believed in the 
gratuity of teaching, and in practice tried to provide free instruction 
for poor students in cathedral schools. The reformers among the 
clergy held the same ideal to be desirable in the University of Paris. 
When the schools of Paris were developing in the twelfth century, 
John of Salisbury, attacking the champions of the dialectic move- 
ment, scorned the Cornifician who ‘credulos auditores suos, multa 
mercede conductus, et multo tempore aerem verberans, docuit nihil 
scire.* To St Bernard and some of the preachers teaching for 
money was shameful.’ Hence, although the Quia nonnullis and the 

1F. Brandio, ed., Monarchia Lusytana (Lisbon, 1650), v, 317, Escritura xx1; M.E. da 
Motta Veiga, Esbogo Historico-Litterario da Faculdade de Theologia da Universidade de Coimbra 
(Coimbra, 1872), pp. 17-19. 

2 Monarchia Lusytana, v, 320 f., Escrit. xx1v. This was really a dispensation from residence 
to men who were already beneficed. Cf. da Motta Veiga, op. cit., pp. 21 ff.; Denifle, op. cit., 
1, 523; T. Braga, Historia da Universidade de Coimbra (Lisbon, 1892), 1, 80 f. 

3 The dispensation from residence was at first granted, except in the case of Paris, to the 
Universities which were in need of some artificial encouragement, and it was granted to the 
theologians at Paris in order to stimulate the study of theology. In the fourteenth century the 
papacy granted it temporarily to still other Universities: to Orleans, 1350 (Fournier, Statuts 
et Priviléges, 1, no. 147); to Angers, 1863 and 1366 (ibid., 1, nos. 387 and 389); to Siena, 1408 
(Denifle, op. cit., 1, 450). In Italy the canonists at Bologna probably all held benefices and of 
course lived in absence from their churches; on Bologna see G. Zaccagnini, La Vita dei Maestri 
e degli Scolari nello Studio di Bologna nei Secoli XIII e XIV (Geneva, 1926), p. 49. Johannes 
de Deo held a benefice in Portugal while teaching canon law at Bologna 1247-1253; Schulte, 
Quellen und Literatur, 11, 94, and 11, 108 for another example. 

4 J. A. Giles, ed., Opera Omnia Joannis Sarisberiensis (Oxford, 1848), v, Metalogicus, p. 15; 
C. C. I. Webb, ed., Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon (Oxford, 1929), 
p. 9. On the Cornificians see Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 98, 356. 
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Super speculam were not intended for the Universities,’ the canonists 
themselves spent some effort in defining and interpreting the papal 
decretals relative to free instruction. It will be well to state their 
opinion, and then to observe the actual practice in the Universities. 

It was not questioned that masters should have some means of a 
living.2 But, whether or not a benefice or salary was provided, could 
not a master collect fees from his students? Referring to the decrees 
of 1179 and 1215, and to the Super speculam, Tancred states that 
the masters at Paris and Bologna could, when not beneficed, accept 
collectae.’ Later glossators continued to discuss the question, always 
distinguishing between the church schools on the one hand and 
Paris and Bologna on the other. Being for the most part canonists 
and trained also in civil law, they are at pains to decide whether 
professors of law in particular, and others in general, may demand 
fees. Ideally, they all say, the true philosopher, ‘exemplo Socratis,’ 
should reject money, for ‘knowledge is a gift of God, and therefore 
cannot be sold.” But at Bologna, Paris, and Naples,’ or at any stu- 


5 St Bernard, In Canticum Sermo XXXVI (Migne, P. L., cuxxxut, 968): “Et sunt item qui 
scire volunt ut scientiam suam vendant; verbi causa, pro pecunia, pro honoribus: et turpis 
quaestus est.’ In one of his sermons Maurice of St Victor says, ‘*. . . sapientiam quaerunt non 
propter sapientiam, sed ut venalem prostituant, vel pro laude humana, vel pro pecunia. Unde, 
sapientia indigni, ipsam in veritate non inveniunt.’ Hauréau, Notices et extraits, 11, 39. For 
a condemnation of masters who lectured even on Sundays for money, see Haskins, Studies in 
Mediaeval Culture, p. 55. 

1 Manacorda, whose thesis is that the Italian Universities had their origin in cathedral 
schools, naturally finds one of the ‘anelli di congiunzione fra scuola vescovile ed Universita’ 
in the ‘gratuita dell’insegnamento per gli allievi della diocesi.’ (Storia della Scuola in Italia, 1, 
i, 165.) And, although he qualifies this gratuity at Bologna by pointing out that fees were 
collected from the ‘scolari forestieri’ (p. 226), he assumes that the papal legislation for church 
schools applied to Bologna and other Universities. But there is nothing to show that instruc- 
tion in Bologna was free for students living in the diocese because of the papal regulation of 
cathedral schools, although it was sometimes argued that students who were citizens of 
Bologna should be exempted from the payment of fees. 

* Vincentius Hispanus, in a gloss to the Lateran decree of 1179: ‘. . . et quilibet debet ha- 
bere salarium secundum dignitatem et scientiam suam, sicut advocati...’ MS. Vat. lat. 
1377, fol. 82¥. 

* ‘Sed quid dicemus de magistris qui docent bononie vel parisiis? Numquid licet eis col- 
lectam vel pretium accipere, utique cum non habeant beneficium ad hoc deputatum?’ MS. 
Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 82°; MS. Borghes. lat. 264, at the same place. 

*So an anonymous gloss: ‘. . . Numquid ergo de divitibus licite possunt petere collectas? 
Videtur quod non, quia si vult dici phylosophus prohiciat peccuniam exemplo Socratis. . . . 
Item scientia donum Dei est, ergo vendi non potest;’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 309"; MS. Borghes. 
lat, 237, fol. 181°. Raymond of Pefiafort relates that Socrates ‘magnum pondus auri abiecit, 
videns se non posse simul virtutes et divicias possidere;’ MS. Vat. lat. 10270, Summa de Casi- 
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dium generale, the professors evidently were not expected to be as 
careless of wealth as Socrates. For, asks one glossator, do not lawyers 
sell their advice? Do not witnesses freely give their testimony, bish- 
ops freely consecrate churches, and judges freely decide cases, and yet 
demand their expenses?! Why, then, should not all ‘philosophantes’ 
— among whom are to be counted professors of civil law — even 
though an exaction of money be contrary to their profession,? de- 
mand fees for their livelihood? The example of Sabinus, professor of 
law,* prevailed over the example of Socrates. But the general prac- 
tice of accepting fees must be in some measure reconciled with the 
theory of gratuity; therefore, the canonists agree, professors already 
provided with benefices or salaries must not exact, they may only 
accept, fees from their auditors. Professors, however, who lack ample 
means‘ may legally exact collectae. Such is the opinion of the decre- 
talists of the thirteenth century, of Raymond of Pefafort, of Geoffrey 


bus, lib. 1, tit. iii, fol. 170"; cf. supra, p. 181, note 3, for his statement that knowledge is a gift 
of God. Geoffrey of Trani likewise is familiar with the idea of the gift of God and with the 
example set by Socrates; Summa de Titulis Decretalium, lib. v, tit., De magistris, MS. Vat. 
lat. 10269, fol. 134°. 

5 Raymond of Pefiafort, like Tancred, asks if a master in the schools of Bologna or Paris 
may not collect fees; MS. Vat. lat. 10270, fol. 170°. Geoffrey of Trani adds Naples and other 
studia generalia to Paris and Bologna: ‘Queritur autem de magistris aliis [he has been discussing 
the masters in cathedral schools] regentibus parisius vel bononie seu neapolim vel aliis locis, 
an licite collectam exigant a scolaribus’; MS. Vat. lat. 10269, fol. 134". 

1 ‘Ttem cum iuris peritus potest vendere iustum consilium, . . . quare non potest magister 
vendere iustam doctrinam? Nec obstat si dicas quod gratis debet docere; et tamen potest pe- 
tere peccuniam. Nonne testis gratis fert testimonium, et tamen petit sumptus . . . ; nonne epis- 
copus consecrabit ecclesiam, et tamen petit sumptus . . . ; et iudex gratis iudicat, et tamen 
petit sumptus?’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 309”. The examples of the advocatus, witness, and judge 
are repeated by Johannes (de Deo?), MS. Casanatense lat. 223, fol. 277%; after ‘Nec obstat 
. .. docere,’ this gloss reads, ‘quia nichilominus potest petere laboris sui mercedem, sicut tes- 
ines 
2 Geoffrey of Trani: ‘Item doctores philosophantes, inter quos iuris civilis professores, si 
pecuniam exigerint, contraria erit professioni eorum exactio’; MS. Vat. lat. 10269, fol. 134. 
But Geoffrey proceeds to refute this; infra, p. 191. 

3 Tancred: ‘Et etiam Sabinus legis doctor a suis auditoribus sustentabatur’; MS. Borghes. 
lat. 264, Third Compilation, lib. v, tit., De magistris; MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 82%. Sinibaldo 
Fieschi (Innocent IV): ‘Sabinus legum doctor a suis scolaribus sustentabatur’; Apparatus 
(Venice, 1481), lib. v, tit. De magistris. And Henry of Susa (Hostiensis): ‘.. . quod cum 
Sabinus non haberet amplissimas facultates, ab auditoribus suis plurimum sustentatur’; 
Summa Domini Henrici Cardinalis Hostiensis (Lyons, 1542), lib. v, tit. De magistris, p. 235, 
col. 2. 

‘Since Sabinus did not have ‘amplissimas facultates,’ says Henry of Susa, he was sup- 
ported by his students; Summa, p. 235, col. 2; see the preceding note. 
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of Trani, of Henry of Susa;' and Geoffrey of Poitiers, one of the 
masters who represented the University of Paris at the Roman 
Court during the settlement of the troubles of 1229-1231,’ decides 
that masters may receive from their students — but not from the 
sons of thieves or usurers, if such are among the students — re- 
muneration for teaching anything but matters related to morals.’ 
From these opinions the conclusion is obvious that the regent 
masters at Bologna, Naples, Paris, or any studiuwm generale could de- 
mand fees if no adequate benefices or salaries were provided, and 
could, even if beneficed or salaried, accept spontaneous offerings 
from their students. Thus if the papal decrees affected directly only 
the ecclesiastical studia particularia,' they were also of indirect value 


1 Raymond of Pefiafort: ‘Item professores iuris, etsi honeste sponte oblata recipiant, tamen 
inhoneste petunt. . . . Item potest magister vendere doctrinam sicut et iuris peritus consilium’ ; 
MS. Vat. lat. 10270, fol. 170° (cf. Manacorda, Storia della Scuola in Italia, 1, i, 89). In his 
Summa de Penitentia Raymond gives his solution: ‘Solutio. Dico cum Lau. et Io. quod si sua 
non sufficiunt ei competenter et honeste, potest licite exigere moderate, alias nichil debet 
exigere, sed sponte oblata poterit recipere . . . ;’ MS. Casanat. lat. 1094, fol. 8°. Geoffrey of 
Trani: ‘Scolares etiam, non quas minimas possunt, sed pro facultatibus et dignitate natalium 
mercedes preceptoribus suis constituant. Circa hoc dico quod si doctori sua [in the MS. suo] 
non sufficiunt, licite et honeste potest [doctor] a scolaribus exigere pro expensis. Si vero sufli- 
ciunt, non exiget, sed sponte oblata recipere potest . . . et hoc intelligo in hiis qui apti sunt et 
ydonei ad docendum’; MS. Vat. lat. 10269, fol. 134°. Henry of Susa: ‘Dico si magister pauper 
sit vel obligatus sive percipiat salarium sive non licite recipit collectam. . . . Si vero magistro 
nulla necessitas immineat et habet salarium quod sufficit ad victum et vestitum nihil debet 
exigere. Idem dico si percipiat beneficium de quo debeat sustentari et possit poterit tamen 
gratis oblatum recipere . . . ’; Summa, p. 235, col. 2. A gloss earlier than these is also positive; 
‘magister licite petit collectam cum ei sua plenissime non sufficiunt;’ MS. Vat. lat. 1377, fol. 
309’. One final gloss may be cited: ‘Si vero beneficium nullum super hoc constitutum est doc- 
toribus sicut bononie, licite exigunt collectam, quia suis sumptibus hoc facere non coguntur’; 
MS. Casanat. lat. 223, fol. 277". 

? See Gregory IX’s bull, May 6, 1231, recommending Geoffrey of Poitiers and William of 
Auxerre to King Louis IX; Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, no. 90. On the conflict of 1229-1231, cf. 
Rashdall, Universities, 1, 335-341. 

5 Geoffrey refers chiefly, it seems, to masters in cathedral schools; but if he grants them as 
much latitude, he would probably grant masters — even of theology — in the University of 
Paris more; B. Hauréau, ‘Notice sur le Numéro 3143 des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale,’ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, xxx1v, ii (Paris, 1895), 
191, 196, and 197. 

‘ Even in cathedral schools, it was admitted, the beneficed masters could accept, but not 
exact, fees; so Innocent IV, Apparatus, lib. v, tit., De magistris, on the decree of 1179: ‘sed et 
si habeat beneficium potest recipere sed non exigere.’ The canonists assert that benefices in 
cathedral schools were founded for the poor; hence the masters could always collect from the 
rich: Innocent IV, Apparatus, loc. cit., on the decree of 1215, ‘A divitibus enim licet accipere 
cum propter eos non habeat praebendam’; and Henry of Susa, Summa, p. 235, col. 2: “Et 
tales magistri clericos eiusdem ecclesie et etiam pauperes extraneos gratis docere debent; sed 
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for the Universities in resulting in the general agreement that teach- 
ing should be made free for the poor. From the wealthier students 
even masters in theology could accept fees, although they were bene- 
ficed either as canons given leave of absence from their churches, or 
as learned men specially favored by the popes. Could they, and other 
masters similarly beneficed, demand fees? If their income sufficed, 
they could not, though in any case they could receive gifts. But who 
was to judge whether they had sufficient means of livelihood, and 
who was to define sufficiency? And if, as Geoffrey of Trani states;! 
students were expected to donate according to their rank and 
wealth, how poor must a student be to escape the obligation of pay- 
ment? Custom, not the papacy, determined the solution of these 
questions, and we shall find that custom decided for collectae. 
While the evidence furnished by the canonists is more or less in- 
direct, and fails to distinguish clearly between theologians and lay 
masters in medicine and civil law, their resolution of the question of 
gratuity reflects the practice in the Universities. In the case of the 
Italian schools we have ample proof of the prevalence of fees until — 
and to some extent after — salaries were provided by the communes 
or by royal authority.? For Bologna Odofredo is an excellent witness.’ 


He complains of students who are ‘mali pagatores,’* envies profes- 


ab aliis id est extraneis divitibus possunt collectam levare;’ more fully, a gloss in MS. Casanat. 
lat. 223, fol. 277", ‘Potest dici quod iste cui competens beneficium constitutum est a divitibus 
potest petere collectam, et hoc non prohibetur ex ista littera [Quia nonnullis]; sed a clericis 
eiusdem ecclesie et a pauperibus nihil exigere debet, sed gratis docere, quia propter illos con- 
stituitur beneficium et non propter divites. Sed si ex honestate gratis omnibus serviret, honeste 
facit et laudandus est; alias divitibus gratis laborem suum impendere non tenetur.’ 

1 Supra, p. 191, note 1. 

* When salaries were paid by a public authority fees in theory could not be collected. 
Besides the statements of the canonists on this matter (supra, p. 191, note 1), cf. F. C. von 
Savigny, Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter (2d. ed., Heidelberg, 1834-1851), 
I, 257, and his citation, p. 257, note i, of Henry of Susa. In 1274 the commune of Padua 
decreed that no professor salaried by the city should collect fees; A. Gloria, ed., Monumenti 
della Universita di Padova 1222-1318 (Venice, 1884), p. 170. But gifts could be made, and by 
custom were almost obligatory, to salaried masters. Master Terrisio of Atina, a professor at 
Naples, where the king paid the salaries (infra, p. 193), commends gifts made in Lent; cf. 
F. Torraca, ‘Maestro Terrisio di Atina,’ Archivio Storico per le Province Napoletane, XXxxvV1 
(1911), 250; Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 135; Manacorda, Storia della Scuola in 
Italia, 1, i, 228 

3 On Odofredo see N. Tammasia, ‘Odofredo,’ Atti e Memorie della Reale Deputazione di 
Storia Patria per le Provincie di Romagna, Serie 3, x1 (1894), 183-225, x11 (1895), 1-83, 330- 
390. 

4 Atti e Memorie, x1, 216 f.; cf. x11, 82, note 7: ‘Scholares non sunt boni pagatores, quia 
volunt scire sed nolunt solvere iuxta illud: “Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo.” ’ 
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sors who gain twice the amount of his own income,’ and, explaining 
how two scholars collect the fees for the professor,’ protests against 
the students’ habit of refusing to pay the lecturer through these 
procuratores.’ But examples of fees and contracts on fees drawn up 
between students and masters at Bologna are numerous, and need 
not be cited in detail.‘ In the statutes of 1317-1347 a rubric was de- 
voted to the fixing of the amount of each student’s fee.’ At other 
secular Universities in which professors were not at first salaried, at 
Arezzo® and at Padua,’ fees were by custom, later by statute, col- 
lected from the students. 

The schools of Bologna developed without being founded, and at 
first the masters depended on student-fees. But when a commune, 
envious of the material advantages a great center of learning brought 
to Bologna, or a king, desirous of founding a state University, 
established a studium, liberal stipends were often promised to at- 
tract famous professors. Thus in 1224 Frederick II promised dig- 
nities and donaria for learned men who came to his new foundation 
at Naples;* and later the Angevine kings were liberal in providing 
salaries for the professors.* The Italian communes were not far be- 
hind the emperor in treating with famous masters. Salaries were of- 


1 [bid., x1, 217, note 3 
2 Later it was the bedels who collected the fees; cf. Manacorda, op. cit., 1, i, 226; G. Zac- 
cagnini, ‘L’Insegnamento Privato a Bologna e altrove nei Secc. XIII e XIV,’ Atti e Memorie 
... dt Romagna, Ser. 4, x1v (1924), 257; idem, La Vita dei Maestri e degli Scolari, pp. 28, 131. 

® Atti e Memorie, Ser. 3, x11, 82, note 8. 

‘ Cf. Savigny, op. cit., 11, 238, 240, 254-261, 263; Denifle, Universititen, 1, 197-199; Kauf- 
mann, Deutsche Universitéaten, 1, 204 ff.; Rashdall, Universities, 1, 210 f.; Zaccagnini, La Vita 
dei Maestri e degli Scolari, p. 52, and p. 206 for a student’s letter to his father asking for money 
with which to pay his master; Manacorda, op. cit., 1, i, 228. 

5 Denifle, ‘Die Statuten der Juristen-Universitiit Bologna von J. 1317-1347,’ Archiv, 11 
(1887), 385 f., Rub. ciiij, De collectis doctorum. 

§ L. Guazzesi, Deil’ Antico Dominio del Vescovo di Arezzo in Cortona (Pisa, 1760), p. 107; 
Savigny, op. cit., 11, $14. 

’ Gloria, Monumenti, p. 170; Savigny, op. cit., 11, 296-299; Denifle, ‘Die Statuten der Juris- 
ten-Universitiit Padua vom Jahre 1331,’ Archiv, v1 (1892), 472. 

* J. L. A. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici II (Paris, 1852-1861), 11, 450; 
F. Torraca, ‘Le Origini. L’Eta Sveva,’ Storia della Universita di Napoli (Naples, 1924), pp. 4, 
5, 14. 

® See the list of professors, 1267-1428, and their salaries, G. M. Monti, ‘L’Eta Angioina,’ 
Storia della Universita di Napoli, pp. 78-87. Charles of Anjou ordered the payment of twelve 
ounces of gold annually to the Prior of the Dominican Convent, to be used as a ‘subsidium 
expensis’ for St Thomas Aquinas, who lectured in theology at Naples in 1272-1274; ibid., 
pp. 88 f. 
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fered by Vercelli in 1228 (among the masters is a theologian),' by 
Siena in 1250 (to Petrus Hispanus — later Pope John xx1— doctor 
‘in fisica’)? and in 1262,> by Modena in 1250-1260,‘ by Padua in 
1260-1262,° and by Vicenza in 1261.° Bologna itself had finally to 
offer stipends to some of the professors,’ either because the commune 
must counter the competition from other communes employing 
famous masters, or because it wished to make the University more 
dependent on itself than on the foreign students.* These salaries, 
however, did not supplant fees, which were sometimes paid even to 


1 Rashdall, op. cit., 11, i, 12 f.; Denifle, Universitéten, 1, 278 f. 

2D. Barduzzi, ‘Di un Maestro dello Studio Senese nel Paradiso Dantesco,’ Bullettino 
Senese di Storia Patria, xxv (1921), 419. Cf. R. Stapper, Papst Johannes X XI (Kirchenge- 
schichtliche Studien, tv, iv; Miinster i.W., 1898), p. 9. 

3 L. Zdekauer, Il Constituto del Comune di Siena dell’ Anno 1262 (Milan, 1897), p. 410, 
note a; cf. E. Armstrong, “The Sienese Statutes of 1262,’ English Historical Review, xv (1900), 
15. 

4 Gloria, Monumenti, p. 169 (for Azzo, 1250); L. Frati, ‘L’Epistola De Regimine et Modo 
Studendi di Martino da Fano,’ Studi e Memorie per la Storia dell’ Universita di Bologna 
(Bologna, 1907 ff.), v1 (1921), 21 (for Martino da Fano in 1255); cf., for another salary in 1260, 
E. P. Vicini, ‘Profilo Storico dell’ Antico Studio di Modena,’ Pubblicazioni della Facolta di 
Giurisprudenza . . . di Modena, Num. 10 (1926), p. 15; Denifle, op. cit., 1, 297. 

5 Gloria, Statuti de Comuni di Padova dal Secolo XII all’ Anno 1285 (Padua, 1873), p. 378, 
nos. 1251 and 1252; Denifle, op. cit., 1, 285, 805; idem, Archiv, v1, 424 f.; Savigny, Geschichte 
des Rémischen Rechts, 111, 291 f., 296-298, who holds, however, that the salaries at Padua were 
paid by the students. But the communes salaried only the more famous professors. 

6 Denifle, Universititen, 1, 299. 

7 Before 1219 Raymond of Pefiafort was given a salary by the city because he refused to 
accept fees from his auditors, and because the city wished to retain such a famous master 
(Denifle, op. cit., 1, 198, note 534). The communal statutes of about 1270-1280 refer to salaries; 
A. Gaudenzi, ‘Gli Antichi Statuti del Comune di Bologna intorno allo Studio,’ Bullettino dell’ 
Istituto Storico Italiano, No. 6 (1888), pp. 134 ff., Rub. xvi and xvii. From 1279 examples occur 
of contracts at first between the students, then between the commune, and a few professors 
of civil or canon law (cf. Savigny, op. cit., 1, 240; Sarti-Fattorini, De Claris Archigymnasii 
Bononiensis Professoribus, 2d edn. (Bologna, 1888-1896), 11, 191, 200; Zaccagnini, La Vita dei 
Maestri e degli Scolari, p. 29; Manacorda, Storia della Scuola in Italia, 1, i, 169, who dates the 
first communal salary in 1282; Rashdall, Universities, 1, 212, places the first salary in 1280). 
By 1289 the city of Bologna was generally providing the salaries of illustrious professors 
(Zaccagnini, op. cit., p. 29; Kaufmann, Deutsche Universititen, 1, 205). For salaries in the four- 
teenth century see C. Malagola, Statuti delle Universita e dei Collegi dello Studio Bolognese 
(Bologna, 1888), pp. xi, 36-38; Denifle, Archiv, 111, 304. It is interesting to note that in 1371 
Gregory XI provided two hundred florins for a professor of civil law; Chart. Studii Bononiensis 
11, 249, no. ccexxi. 

8 In 1282 the podestd was trying to control the license to teach and thereby the professors 
(Sarti-Fattorini, op. cit., u, 66, no. 40), and about the same time the commune began to pay 
the salaries. But one must not insist upon this coincidence. 
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salaried masters, as the statutes of the fourteenth century clearly 
show.’ 

In the Italian Universities, then, student fees, or salaries paid by 
secular authorities, or both, were the principal sources of the masters’ 
income. Looking elsewhere, we find that fees were customary in the 
French and Spanish Universities which were secular or half-secular, 
half-ecclesiastical, and in which the masters enjoyed the dispensa- 
tion from residence or received their salaries from the king or local 
ruler. At Montpellier as early as 1220 the Statutes of the Faculty of 
Medicine provided for cases of disputes between masters and stu- 
dents over the payment of salaries;? but here no outside authority 
was responsible for supporting the professors. At Toulouse, however, 
where the masters were salaried by the count and given the dispen- 
sation from residence by Innocent Iv, fees were paid at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and probably earlier, since the stat- 
utes usually confirm usage.’ And in Castile, where the king paid the 
salaries from the tertia ecclesiarum, the opinion of the canonists, 
that masters might receive fees when they had no benefices, or ac- 
cept gifts if they already had a sufficient income, passed into the 
Siete Partidas.* 

Most of the Universities of England and France had their origin 
in cathedral schools, or were subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Yet in them also the custom of fees was prevalent. At Oxford, fees 
were compulsory in the fourteenth century, and doubtless had been 
customary in the thirteenth.® In France, Orleans and Paris are of 
particular interest because of their development from cathedral 
schools. Orleans, famous for the classics in the twelfth century, a 
studium generale of civil law after about 1235, remained under the 


' Supra, p. 193, note 5; Zaccagnini, op. cit., p. 28; Denifle, Archiv, 11, 386, note; Sarti-Fat- 
torini, op. cit., 1, 191, no. 34. 

* Fournier, Statuts et Priviléges, 11, no. 882, p. 5. In 1242 a similar provision was decreed by 
the bishop of Maguelone — the above provision was confirmed by the Cardinal-Legate 
Conrad — for masters and students in grammar and logic; ibid., 11, no. 886, p. 9. Cf. Savigny, 
op. cit., 11, 396 f.; Denifle, Archiv, m1, 386, note 1. 

* Fournier, op. cit., 1, no. 542, pp. 465 ff.; Statutes of the Faculty of Arts, 1309. 

+ Los Codigos Espafioles, 11. Las Siete Partidas, Part. 1, ley x, tit. xvi. 

5S. Gibson, Statuta Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), 
pp. 22, 23, 47; H. Anstey, ed., Munimenta Academica (London, 1868), 1, 86, 128; for the 
fifteenth century, ibid., 1, 256 f., 303, 11, 427 f.; Rashdall, Universities, u1, ii, 460; H. C. Lyte, 
History of the U niversity of Oxford (London, 1886), p. 98; C. E. Mallet, History of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (London, 1924-1927), 1, 199. 
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jurisdiction of the bishop. In a form of a letter addressed to the stu- 
dents, the supposed bishop notes the complaint that the masters 
have been extorting money from the scholars ‘pro discendi licentia, 
and thus depriving poor clerks of the opportunity of learning. He 
decides that he cannot and ought not to force the masters to teach 
freely, but absolves poor students from the payment of the fees de- 
manded by the masters.' Evidence of fees is again at hand in a for- 
mulary from the beginning of the thirteenth century, when Orleans 
was still renowned for classical studies. Students from Flanders, 
wishing to hear lectures on the ‘actores,’ assert their disappointment 
in their masters, who were not properly instructing them. They 
therefore had contracted ‘sub certo precio’ with a certain scholar for 
lectures on Ovid; but this lecturer failed to satisfy the zealous Flem- 
ings, and a ‘contentio’ ensued. Accordingly the students request 
‘talis magister’ (perhaps the magister scholarum of Orleans) to decide 
the case in their favor.’ These two letters again reveal the prevalence 
of fees and the influence of the papal decrees on the attempt to re- 
lieve poor students, but offer no proof of the provision of benefices as 
salaries.’ 

On the problem of gratuity as opposed to fees the evidence relat- 
ing to the University of Paris is of the greatest interest. It was the 
most famous studium generale for the liberal arts and theology, and 
more than any other University it was favored and protected by the 
popes. Did the papacy enforce here the theory of free instruction? 
Robert has noted examples of fees in the twelfth century,‘ and the 
custom of collectae is reflected in the passages cited above from St 
Bernard and John of Salisbury.’ But the evidence from the end of the 
twelfth and from the following century has been neglected. Stephen 


1 Haskins, ‘Orleanese Formularies in a Manuscript at Tarragona,’ Specu.um, v, 414 f. 
The bishop seems to refer to students and masters in civil law, since he speaks of a ‘temporal’ 
science and of the lack of any source of income except from student-fees; yet the form of this 
letter dates 1216-1223 (ibid., v, 413). 

2 Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 186. 

3 In the Statutes of 1307 there is a provision on the bedels’ procedure ‘contra scolares, pro 
defectu solutionis talliarum et collectarum quarumcumque’ (Fournier, Statuts et Privileges, 1, 
no. 23, §25). At the same time the masters seem to have enjoyed the dispensation from res- 
idence; in 1806 Clement V granted them all the privileges possessed by Toulouse, one of 
which was the dispensation from residence (1, no. 19). 

‘ Les Ecoles et ' Enseignement de la Théologie, pp. 34 f.; cf. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, 
m1, 218. 

5 Supra, p. 188, notes 4 and 5. 
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of Tournai advises against sending a certain youth ‘ad Parisienses 
secularium scolas et venditores verborum.”! Stephen probably refers to 
the masters of arts; but theologians also are condemned for learning 
in order to sell their knowledge, condemned by Praepositinus of 
Cremona, who was chancellor of the University in 1206-1209.” 
Several decades later, about 1270, Robert of Sorbon asserts that the 
students pay their masters, among whom, probably, were the secular 
— that is, secular priests as opposed to the theologians belonging to 
the religious Orders — masters of theology.’ In 1283-1284 the mas- 
ters of arts are apologizing to the pope, in defense of themselves 
against the accusations of the chancellor, for demanding money for 
lectures.‘ From the fourteenth century, to note a last bit of evidence, 
a letter of ‘Licet non credas’ perhaps applies to Paris in including the 
nonpayment of salaries among the offences committed by student 


1 Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, Introd., no. 42, p. 43. 

* Hauréau, op. cit., m1, 166: ‘Quid dicam de theologis, quorum plures discunt ut sciant, 
quod est curiositas ..., vel ut vendant, quod est simoniaca pravitas, et, quod deterius est, 
ut veniant ad magnos honores.’ On Praepositinus see G. Lacombe, Prepositini Cancellarii 
Parisiensis (1206-1210) Opera Omnia. 1. La Vie et les uvres de Prévostin (Bibliothéque Thom- 
iste, x1; Kain, 1927), pp. 36-46. 

3 F. Chambon, ed., Robert de Sorbon, De Conscientia et De Tribus Dietis (Paris, 1902), p. 26: 
‘Item nota quod scolares dant precium, et, aliquando, expensas et vestes magistris suis. 
Deminus autem, tanquam magister optimus, cibum dat scolaribus suis.’ Gautier de Chateau- 
Thierry, chancellor 1238-1244, says that some masters would lecture for money even on Sun- 
days and holy days; Haskins, op. cit., p. 55, note 6. 

A further indication of fees paid to theologians comes from the complaints of the secular 
masters of theology during their struggle with the Dominicans over the number of chairs in 
theology possessed by the religious. (On this conflict, 1252-1259, see Rashdall, Universities, 
1, 345-392.) The secular masters based their fear of an increased number of chairs for the 
Dominicans and other religious partly on the belief that twelve chairs or more — the secular 
masters had eight or nine (Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, nos. 5 and 27) — could hardly be maintained 
‘propter scolarium apud nos in theologia studentium raritatem’ (ibid., 1, 253 f.). To prevent 
the loss of their students and, probably, income, they had forbidden the students to attend 
the lectures of the Dominicans (so states Innocent IV, ibid., 1, no. 222; cf. Rashdall, op. cit., 
1, 879). Thomas de Cantimpré speaks as if the secular theologians taught for money: ‘et id 
quod per se non poterant, non sufficiente pecunia, in evacatione bursarum innocentiae puerilis, 
multorum copijs obtinerent’; Bonum Universale de A pibus (Douai, 1627), p. 182. But Thomas, 
a Dominican, was no impartial critic of the secular theologians! 

* Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 609; ‘Et dico quod nostri magistri pro lectura nichil plus recipiant 
quam de hoc recipiebatur in retroactis temporibus.’ Cf. the statute of the Faculty of Arts, 
1289, ‘ut solum studium [scolares] insequentes et erga magistros tam pro lectionibus ordinariis 
quam cursoriis, ut moris est et statutum, debite se habentes et eis condignam recompensa- 
tionem facientes si super hoc a suis propriis magistris fuerint requisiti, privilegiis et libertatibus 
facultatis et Universitatis gaudere valeant . . . ’ (ibid., 11, 36); and the statute of the French 
Nation, 1306 (ibid., 1, 119). 
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clerks.! Taking into consideration the passages from the sermons 
and the statutes, and other scattered material, we may safely con- 
clude that student-fees were an important source of income for all 
the masters at Paris,’ including, though possibly to a less extent, 
the secular masters in theology.’ But it is impossible to say whether 
all the students paid fees. Probably the poorest students were given 
free instruction, though again possibly they paid collectae, since the 
clerks studying in theology enjoyed the income from their benefices, 
and many of the poor students were cared for in the colleges.‘ 

The conditions at Paris reflect the results already obtained from 
the examination of the other Universities in the thirteenth century. 
The papal legislation for church schools, in the matter of benefices 
as salaries, applied neither to the secular nor to the ecclesiastically 
controlled Universities. If special benefices were occasionally — or 
frequently at a later time — conferred by the popes on the masters, 
such benefices did not constitute salaries; nor did they prevent the 
payment of collectae by the students. But the papal legislation for 
church schools did exert some influence: the ideal of free knowl- 
edge for poor students was everywhere proclaimed, though how far 
it was practiced cannot be determined; and the interpretation of the 
canonists that beneficed masters could accept, but not demand, 
gifts, seems to be reflected in the Italian theory that fees should not 
be taken by salaried masters. In spite of the theory, however, little 
distinction was made between dona and collectae, and the ideal that 
knowledge as a gift of God should be imparted freely was not com- 
pletely nor consistently realized in practice. 

HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


1 In the Formulary of Benedict XII; Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture, p. 59, note 1: 
‘Quod olim in diversis terris, locis, et studiis generalibus vel aliis fuisti . . . nec non doctoribus, 
magistris, bedellis et bacallariis salaria statutis terminis non solvendo.’ Denifle, Archiv, Iv, 
207, edits a slightly different text in which Paris is named as the studium generale, but only 
the failure of the clerk to pay salaries to the bedels is mentioned. The bedels, however, prob- 
ably collected the fees for the masters, as at Bologna. See the statutes of the Faculty of Arts 
of 1245 (the masters agree to forbid competition in renting lecture halls, as if some were com- 
peting for more students and higher profits; Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 177); of the English Nation, 
1252 (ibid., 1, 230); and the complaint of the masters of arts in 1259 that the faculty was suf- 
fering ‘propter defectum pecunie’ because of the superfluous distribution of money to the be- 
dels and other ‘supervenientibus’ (ibid., 1, 376 f.). 

2 Rashdall, op. cit., 1, 509, notes that the students paid fees, but concludes that the masters 
who received fees were not beneficed. But it has been shown that beneficed masters could 
collect fees. 

3 The Dominican professors of theology were salaried or given their livelihood by the Order; 
B. Jarrett, ‘The Dominicans and their University Education,’ Miscellanea Dominicana (Rome, 
1923). pp. 172, 179. The theologians of other Orders were similarly salaried. 

* On the colleges see Rashdall, op. cit., 1, 478-514. The college students paid fees; ibid. 
1, 510. 





THE SCHEDULA OF THEOPHILUS PRESBYTER 
By DANIEL V. THOMPSON, Jr 


editions links the Schedula diversarum artium of Theophilus 
Presbyter with the present day. Two manuscript copies from the 
twelfth century are extant;! one complete copy? from the thirteenth 
century, and two partial ones;* from the fourteenth century one 
copy survives,‘ and many excerpts.* A copy of Book 1 of the Schedula 
has come down from the early fifteenth century* among the collec- 
tion of manuscripts on painting assembled in and before 1431 by 
Jehan LeBégue, Greffier de la monnoye at Paris. No sixteenth-cen- 
tury copy of the text is known, but the comment of Henricus Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, who called it, in 1531, a ‘pulcherrimum librum,”’ 
the observation of Agrippa’s note by Conrad Gesner® in 1545, and 
the extension of it by Josias Simler® in 1555, carry on the pedigree. 


A UNBROKEN line of copies, excerpts, commentaries, and 


1Wb and W'; and extract, also, in the twelfth-century Edinburgh University MS. 123, 
fols. 154°-155. See D. W. Singer, Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical Manuscripts 
in Great Britain and Ireland dating from before the XVI Century (Brussels: U. A. I., 1928- 
1931), 11 (1930), p. 593, sub ‘No. 871, §2.’ 

* Strictly none of the known Theophilus manuscripts should be called complete: see 
under V, pages 213-214 below. 


'P and C. 

‘Tp. 

5 As in the Liber diversarum artium, the so-called Montpellier Manuscript, published in 
the Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques des départements, 1 (Paris, 
1849), pp. 739-811. A very large number of manuscripts contain passages found in Theophilus; 
as examples may be mentioned the following: Schedula (ed. Ilg), Lib. 1, Cap. xxvu appears 
not greatly modified, in the Liber diversarum artium, fol. 96", col. 2, and also in the Liber de 
coloribus illuminatorum siue pictorum from Sloane MS. No. 1754 (my edition in SpecuLuM 1 
[1926], pp. 280-307 and 448-450) in section xiv, p. 302. W. Wackernagel, Die deutsche Glas- 
malerei (Leipzig, 1855), p. 136, note 111, mentions the existence at Kloster Neuburg of a 
manuscript from about 1400 containing chapters 1, 11, and xvi of Book 1; and, pp. 172-176, 
note 123, prints from Breslau University MS IV .8°.9 some passages very freely transcribed in 
the fifteenth century, chiefly from Book 1. (The material found in L' at the end of Book m1, 
after Chapter Lxxx, is subject to repetition by tract-writers, though not found in any of the 
other manuscripts of the Schedula.) 

oP. 

‘H.C. Agrippa, De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum (Antwerp, 1531), Cap. 96, in fine. 
It should be observed that Agrippa’s enthusiasm was confined to the section dealing with the 
art of working in glass, that is, to Bock 11; the rest of the Schedula may have been unknown to 
Agrippa, as Guy Loumyer, Les traditions techniques de la peinture médiévale (Brussels, 1914), 
Pp. 45, note 2, points out. 

*C. Gesner, Bibliotheca universalis sive catalogus . . . (Ziirich, 1545), fol. 614". 

* J. Simler, A ppendiz bibliothecae Conradi Gesneri (Ziirich, 1555), fols. 99¥-100". 
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Two complete seventeenth-century copies are known,’ and in 1699 
a partial manuscript of the Schedula was transcribed by the hand of 
Humphrey Wanley.? 

A new interest began in the eighteenth century with the fortunate 
discovery by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, fresh from the Laocoén, 
of the earliest surviving manuscript of the Schedula, Wb, in the 
Wolfenbiittel Ducal Library, and his collation of that with the some- 
what later manuscript Lp, in the library of Leipzig University, 
already noted by Feller* in 1686. Lessing, greatly impressed by the 
fact that the first book of Theophilus revealed the commonplace 
use of linseed oil as a painting-medium several centuries before its 
reputed discovery by the brothers Van Eyck,‘ brought out in 177 
a tract entitled Vom Alter der Oelmalerey aus dem Theophilus Pres- 
byter. Lessing’s edition of the Schedula remained unpublished until 
after his death, when Christian Leiste furnished it with a modest 
introduction and issued it in 1781 as the sixth of Lessing’s Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte und Literatur aus den Schatzen der herzoglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Wolfenbiittel. 

In the meantime, between these two publications of Lessing’s re- 
searches, Jacopo Morelli discovered a third manuscript, V, in the 
Bibliotheca Naniana in Venice, and devoted a good deal of space to 


1W? and V. 

2 L’, copied from C. 

3 Joachim Feller, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Paulinae in academia Lip- 
siensi (Leipzig, 1686), p. 255; also preface. 

4 The fierce attacks upon Vasari’s account of this, led by Lessing, Raspe, and others (not- 
ably Giuseppe Tambroni in his introduction to Di Cennini Trattato della pittura . . . (Rome, 
1821]), were met by more judicious critics. The first of these, O. C. von Budberg, published a 
Versuch iiber das Alter der Oehlmahlerey zur V ertheidigung des Vasari (Géttingen, 1792), giving 
due weight to Theophilus, to the indications of Cennino Cennini’s Libro dell’ Arte at his dis- 
posal, and to the evidence of Vasari’s own words which he contrived to reconcile fairly ade- 
quately with the circumstances advanced by Lessing as contradictory. Budberg’s little volume 
is reviewed in L’Esprit des Journaux x1 (1792), x (October), pp. 416-417. More extended 
discussion appears in Mrs Merrifield, A Treatise on Painting, written by Cennino Cennini... 
(London, 1844), pp. Ixiii-lxiv. See also Charles L. Eastiake, Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting (London, 1847), especially Chap. vir: ‘Examination of Vasari’s statements respecting 
the invention of Van Eyck’; Gaetano and Carlo Milanesi, Il Libro dell’ Arte . . . di Cennino 
Cennini (Florence, 1859), Introduction, pp. xv-xxi; and R. Hendrie, An Essay upon Various 
Arts by Theophilus, called also Rugerus (London, 1847), Preface, pp. xxix—xxxiii. The position 
of Theophilus’ evidence in the history of oil painting is ably defined by A. Ilg. in an ‘Excurs 
liber die historische Entwicklung der Oelmalerei seit den iiltesten Zeiten bis in die Periode 
der Gebriider Van Eyck,’ appended to his ed. of Heraclius, Von den Farben u. Kiinsten der 
Rémer, in Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1v (Vienna, 1873), 147 ff. 
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criticism of the text and extracts from it in the catalogue' of the 
Nani Library which he issued in 1776. Morelli’s observations were 
further extended in a note on the anonymous Notizia d’opere di 
disegno . . . Which he published in 1800.* 

Lessing’s Vom Alter der Oelmalerey stimulated R. E. Raspe in 
England to the discovery of two manuscripts of the Schedula in 
Cambridge libraries. One of these, fairly extensive (C), Raspe was 
not permitted to publish; the other, L’, then in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, contained the first book of the Theophilus text, 
and this Raspe transcribed, albeit somewhat inaccurately, in his 
Critical Essay on Oil Painting ..., published in 1781, the same 
year in which Leiste’s publication of Lessing’s edition appeared. 
Raspe added little to the commentary originally supplied by Lessing, 
but he succeeded in focussing the attention of English readers upon 
the Schedula diversarum artium and upon the closely-related De 
coloribus et artibus Romanorum of Heraclius, a copy of which, being 
likewise preserved in L?, Raspe included in his Critical Essay. 

The other manuscript discovered by Raspe, our C, was used by 
Charles de l’Escalopier as the basis of a new edition of the Schedula. 
L’Escalopier employed also the LeBégue transcript, P, of Book 1, 
and made use of the earlier works of Lessing, Morelli, and Raspe. 
His edition’ which appeared in 1843 was furnished with a French 
translation; and it was preceded by an introduction, the work of 
J. M. Guichard, in which an attempt was made to summarize the 
criticism and discussion of Theophilus and his work, which by that 
time had already acquired considerable proportions, and to present 
some new aspects of the Schedula’s importance. L’Escalopier’s edi- 
tion of the text has been wholly supplanted by that of Ilg‘ and the 
chief value of his publication now lies in Guichard’s introduction. 

On the heels of the l’Escalopier-Guichard version, new elements 
of complexity entered the field of Theophilus-research in the shape 


'J. Morelli, Codices manuscripti Latini bibliothecae Nanianae (Venice, 1776), pp. 33-42. 

? The so-called Anonimo Morelliano; pp. 113-118. 

* Charles de I’Escalopier, Théophile, prétre et moine: Essai sur divers arts (Paris, 1843). 
Reviewed by Didron Ainé in Annales Archéologiques, 1 (1844), p. 204. A French translation 
under the title, Traité des divers arts par Théophile, prétre et moine, was issued anonymously in 
Paris, 1924, by Emile Paul Fréres. The publisher, R. Emile Paul, writes me: ‘C’est un poéte 
.+», Gaspard-Michel, qui nous avait recommandé cet ouvrage, que nous avons fait copier 4 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, un exemplaire étant introuvable.’ 

‘See below, page 202. 
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of an edition by Robert Hendrie [Jr.] of a previously unknown 
manuscript, L‘, in the Harleian collection. This text contained a good 
deal of material lacking in the other copies of the Schedula. Hendrie’s 
edition, An Essay upon Various Arts (London, 1847), was provided 
with a translation into English, the only one so far published, and, 
it must be confessed, a very faulty one indeed. Hendrie’s Latin text 
was reprinted in 1851 by J.-J. Bourassé,' together with a French 
translation. 

Hendrie, in issuing the text of Z', confirmed the existence of two 
additional manuscripts in Vienna, W' and W?, already noted by 
Morelli,” but made no extensive use of them in his edition. They were 
first collated by Albert Ilg, who, recognizing the importance of the 
Schedula, and, at the same time, the confusion into which the study 
of it had been cast by the random publication of seven manuscripts, 
set about the work of clarifying and organizing the Theophilus situa- 
tion. This he planned to accomplish by a work in two parts, the first 
devoted to the establishment of the text itself, the second to com- 
mentary upon it and its author. In 1874 he published, as Volume vu 
of the Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, his Theophilus Presbyter Schedula 
diversarum artium, I. Band, providing it with an extensive introduc- 
tion, a scholarly translation, and an appendix of the ‘Fragmenta 
breviarii diversarum artium Theophili, ex editionibus “Luminis 
Animae”’ collecta.”. The second volume of this work was unfortu- 
nately never published, and inquiries in Vienna after Dr I]g’s literary 
remains have so far proved fruitless.* 

Ilg’s text of the Schedula comprehends and supersedes all earlier 
ones. In preparing it Ilg had recourse to the original manuscripts 
Wb and Lp, and also to the two manuscripts W! and W? which had 


1 J.-J. Bourassé, ‘Essai sur divers arts, en trois livres, par Théophile, prétre et moine, 
formant une encyclopédie de I’art chrétien au xii® siecle,’ Dictionnaire d’archéologie sacrée, U 
(1861), 728-1014, in J. P. Migne, ed., Nouvelle encyclopédie théologique, x11 (Paris, 1862). 

2 Codices manuscripti . . . Nanianae, pp. 33-41. See page 212 below. 

3 Ilg employed his knowledge of Theophilus in two works of collaboration: one with L. 
Lobmeyr, Die Glasindustrie . . . (Stuttgart, 1874), in which he dealt with the historical aspects 
of the subject, drawing on the second book of the Schedula; and the other, with Bruno Bucher, 
to whose Geschichte der technischen Kiinste (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1886) Ilg contributed five 
chapters on Goldschmiedekunst, Part 1x. The first of these, entitled ‘Technik,’ op. cit., 11, pp. 
109-123, contains much discussion based on the third book of Theophilus. See also Bruno 
Bucher himself, op. cit., u, p. 211. 
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not been collated previously. For L* he relied upon Raspe’s edition; 
for C and P, upon I’Escalopier’s; for L', upon Hendrie’s; for V, upon 
such quotations from it as Morelli had printed; and even the Lessing- 
Leiste edition of Wb and Lp was handled with all the dignity of an 
original source. Only Humphrey Wanley’s copy of C was left out of 
consideration! Citing manuscripts and editions, Ilg equipped his 
critical text with a peculiarly cumbersome apparatus.' 

In his introduction Ilg reviews the manuscripts, editions, and com- 
mentaries in considerable detail, and enters into a discussion of the 
relation of the Schedula diversarum artium to the Breviarium diver- 
sarum artium, and the survivals from the latter in the Lumen Ani- 
mae. Ilg’s exposition is fairly complete, and the present article is 
perhaps no more than a somewhat extended and corrected abstract 
of it. The chief justifications for offering a fresh review are to make 
clearer the Theophilus manuscript situation, to classify and amplify 
the bibliography of the Schedula, and to call attention to the work 
which remains to be done upon it before this cyclopaedic text can 
yield up all its potential content to the student of mediaeval arts and 
the mechanism of their transmission. 

The Schedula diversarum artium was given its familiar title by 


Lessing, who borrowed it from the section of the author’s preface 
to Book 1 which fellows: 


‘Quapropter, fili dulcissime . . . hance Diversarum artium schedulam avidis 
obtutibus concupisce, tenaci memoria perlege, ardenti amore complectere. 
Quam si diligentius perscruteris, illic invenies quicquid in diversorum co- 


1 Most of the sigla employed by Ilg were inherited from I’Escalopier. As they were devised 
to include editions as well as manuscripts, and are only imperfectly indicative of the location 
of the latter, they are replaced in the present article by the following equivalents: 

Ilg’s G. (Wolfenbiittel) 

- & (Leipzig) Lp 
C.C. (Cambridge) 
C.R. (Paris) 
M. (Venice) 
V. (Wien) 
Vi. (Wien) 
Ha. (London, Harley) 
Ed.R. (London, Egerton) 
— (London, Sloane) 
Ilg's Ed. G., C.L., R., Ed.H., and Ed.Esc., are abandoned as unnecessary. 

*Ilg, Theophilus Presbyter Schedula diversarum artium. I. Band. Revidirter Text, Ueber- 
setzung und Appendix, in Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte ..., vu, (Vienna, 1874), pp. 
9, 11. 
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lorum generibus et mixturis habet Graecia; quicquid in electrorum operosi- 
tate, seu nigelli varietate novit Tuscia; quicquid ductili vel fusili, sey 
interrasili opere distinguit Arabia; quicquid in vasorum diversitate, seu 
gemmarum ossiumve sculptura auro decorat Italia; quicquid in fenestrarum 
pretiosa varietate diligit Francia; quicquid in auri, argenti, cupri et ferri, 
lignorum lapidumque subtilitate sollers laudat Germania... ’ 


In the incipit of W’ it is called De diversis artibus, as also in C, and, 
in a later hand, in W?. 

This Schedula diversarum artium is one of the three or four out- 
standing documents in the written history of mediaeval art-tech- 
nology; in date and range and detail all combined it possesses a fair 
claim to the first attention of the student of technical processes in 
the arts of the Middle Ages. For it was composed early in the 
Romanesque period,’ and it treats methodically of painting on walls, 
on panels, and in books; of work in glass, for vessels, windows, and 
mosaics; of work in metals, gold, silver, bronze, and iron; of musical 
instruments; and of many incidental and allied operations, advising 
the reader: ‘. . . Plena fide crede, spiritum Dei cor tuum implesse, 
cum ejus ornasti domum tanto decore, tantaque operum varietate.’ 
It is composed in three books or sections, the first devoted to paint- 


ing, the second to glass, the third to metals. The first book has been 
analyzed in some detail by Berger,? Laurie,’ and, with reference 
to Cennino’s Libro dell’Arte and the ‘Epunveia ris Cwypadixis, by 
Lady Herringham;‘ the second book, on glass-painting, has been 
reviewed by H. Oidtmann in Die rheinischen Glasmalereien vom 12. 
bis zum 16. Jahrhundert,’ and the third book has been made the sub- 


1 For the vexed question of its date see p. 209 below. 

2 E. Berger, Beitriige zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Maltechnik, 11, ‘Quellen und Technik 
der Fresko-, Oel- und Tempera-Malerei des Mittelalters von der Byzantinischen Zeit bis ein- 
schliesslich der “Erfindung der Oelmalerei” durch die Briider Van Eyck nach den Quellen- 
schriften und Versuchen bearbeitet,’ 2d edition (Munich, 1912), pp. 47-63. 

3 A. P. Laurie, Materials of the Painter’s Craft (London, 1910), pp. 143-171. 

‘ Christiana J. Herringham, The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini (London, 1899), 
Introduction: “The Pedigree of the Trattato,’ pp. xxvi-ix and xxiv—viii. See also Hendrie, An 
Essay upon Various Arts ..., cit. supra, especially note on Book 1, Chap. 15, pp. 84-93, 
where the parallel passages from the ‘Epunveia are translated into English. 

5 (Diisseldorf, 1912). See also many other works on glass, among them W. Wackernagel, 
Die deutsche Glasmalerei, cit. supra, H. Oidtmann, Die Geschichte der Glasmalerei (Cologne, 
1898), E.Gerspach, L’ Art de la verrerie (Paris, 1885), etc. A translation of Book 11 of the Sched- 
ula, together with a portion of Book 111 of Heraclius, De coloribus et artibus Romanorum, deal- 
ing with the manufacture of glass, was translated and published by Georges Bontemps: 
Deuxiéme livre de l' essai sur divers arts par Théophile, prétre et moine (Paris, 1876). 
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ject of a detailed comparison with the related work of Benvenuto 
Cellini in a volume by Justus Brinckmann entitled Abhandlungen 
iiber die Goldschmiedekunst und die Sculptur von Benvenuto Cellini, 
iibersetzt und verglichen mit den Parallelstellen aus Theophilus’ Diver- 
sarum Artium Schedula.: The work as a whole, but especially Books 
and II, were examined critically by the Abbé Texier in an article 
on ‘L’Orfévrerie au moyen-Age.”? To multiply instances of the use- 
fulness of the Schedula to writers upon mediaeval arts would swell 
the bibliography of the subject enormously, and to no good purpose: 
a general reference to the Dictionnaires of Viollet-le Duc, passim, 
must serve to represent these. For the position which the Schedula 
occupies in the current of written technical tradition, the works of 
Berger,* Loumyer,‘ and Berthelot® are enlightening. 

The significance of Theophilus’ work is not confined to technology. 
Among its auxiliary interests may be mentioned numerous icono- 
graphical indications, found chiefly in Book 111, several of which have 
been noted by Didron.* The ‘quatuor flumina Paradysi humana 
specie cum suis amphoris, quibus effundatur quasi species fluentis 
aquae’? may be taken as a fair example. At times the author rises to 
very creditable heights of sentiment and style;* and he reveals, in the 
whole conduct of his work, that tendency to organization and system- 


atic presentation which first entered the field of technical writings 
along with the science of the Arabs in the course of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is probable that the Schedula diversarum artium was made 
up to some extent by compilation, but a comparison with the Com- 


1 (Leipzig, 1867). The comparison was first suggested by Texier in the article “Technique 
de l’orfévrerie,’ col. 1881 in his Dictionnaire d’orfévrerie . . . (1857), published in J. P. Migne, 
ed., Troisiéme et derniére encyclopédie théologique . . . xxvu, (Paris, 1856), where Texier wrote: 
‘Il serait utile de comparer la pratique qui . . . est enseignée [par Cellini] a celle de Théophile 
... Il y a la matiére 4 un ouvrage curieux. Puisse-t-il tenter le zéle d’un érudit!’ 

* Part 1, Analyse du traité de Théophile; Part 11, Epoque ow vivait Théophile. Published in 
Annales Archéologiques, tv (Paris, 1846), pp. 148-153, and reprinted in Texier, Dictionnaire 
@orfevrerie, cit. supra, cols. 1383-1393, s.v. “Théophile.’ 

® Beitriige, ut, loc. cit. supra. 

‘Guy Loumyer, Les Traditions techniques de la peinture médiévale (Brussels: Van Oest, 
1920), especially part 1, Chapter m1. 

* Marcellin Berthelot, Histoire des Sciences: La Chimie au moyen-dge (Paris, 1893), 1, 5 and 
passim. 

* Annales Archéologiques, tv (1846), p. 160, note 3. 

"Ig, Schedula, Lib. u1, Cap. ux, p. 249. 

* See an editorial by Didron in Annales Archéologiques, 1 (1844), pp. 135-136. 
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positiones ad tingenda . . . ,| from circa 800, on one hand, and with 
the Libro dell’ Arte of Cennino Cennini,’ from circa 1400, on the other, 
will make it plain that Theophilus stands well on the way from the 
random conglomerate of the former to the rational, ordered, unified 
composition of the latter. 

Ilg’s edition of the Schedula, while it represents an improvement 
over earlier ones, leaves much to be desired. The value of the work 
would justify a fresh publication. The oldest of the manuscripts, 
Wb, is also one of the most complete. It should be made the basic 
text, lacunae being supplied from the other sources, and significant 
variants from the other independent manuscripts being furnished as 
fully as economy and space permit. A good English translation 
would be welcome, the more so if it were made from such a text. A 
critical edition is not to be desired, but the interrelationship of the 
various Theophilus manuscripts offers a field of study, as yet sub- 
stantially untouched, from which valuable inferences might be 
drawn, once a satisfactory stemma were established. Three distinct 
groups seem conspicuous: first, Wb and W', the two earliest recen- 
sions, W?, which is possibly a free copy of Wb, corrected in part 
against W', and Lp, which shows, in Lessing’s edition, only rela- 
tively minor variants from Wb; second, L' and C, the latter, though 
imperfect, containing material found elsewhere only in L’'; and fin- 
ally, LZ? and P, each containing only the first book of the Schedula, 
and each preceded by the verses* found in several related twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century tracts but in no other manuscripts of 
Theophilus. This division is, however, put forward very tentatively; 
a careful investigation of the texts will be necessary to establish their 
parentage before any theory can be invented to account for the 
manner of their wide diffusion.‘ 


1 The so-called Lucca Manuscript; published in L. A. Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae Medii 
Aevi .. . (Milan, 1739), 1, 364-387. Re-published in part by John M. Burnam, A Classical 
Technology, Edited from Codex Lucensis, 490, (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920). This edition, 
unfortunately out of print, comprises an English translation and a useful short glossary, ex- 
tending the glossary appended to the late Professor Burnam’s ‘Recipes from Codex Matri- 
tensis A 16’, in University of Cincinnati Studies (1912). 

2 Milanesi, Cennino, cit. supra, and other editions. My collation of the Italian originals and 
an English translation are now in course of publication by the Yale University Press. 

3 Quoted in connection with LZ? on p. 216 below. For their occurrence in MSS Philipps 
3715; Oxford, Bodleian Library Bodley 679, fol. $1, and Digby 162, fol. 6; Glasgow, Hunterian 
Library, 110, fol. 9"; see D. W. Singer, Alchemical Manuscripts, cit. supra, pp. 589-591, sub 
‘No. 867: Mappe clavicula or Liber Massia de Coloribus.’ 

4 It is by no means certain that the register of whole copies is now complete, to say nothing 


of fragmentary survivals. 
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One further aspect of the Schedula’s importance may be men- 
tioned: the wealth of technical mediaeval Latin terminology which 
is concentrated in it. Some of this material found its way into the 
curious Tabula de vocabulis synonymis et equivocis colorum rerumque 
et accidentium colorum ipsisque omni arti pictorie conferentium nec 
non operum exercitiorumque propitiorum ac contingentium eorum and 
Alia tabula licet imperfecta et sine initio with which Le Bégue pref- 
aced his collection! in 1431. The significance of the text from this 
point of view was strongly emphasized, as early in the history of 
Theophilus criticism as 1776, by Morelli, who wrote of it: ‘Si 
quaecumque ad medii aevi res illustrandas aptissima hisce libris 
continentur, sujicere vellem, opus fere totum esset mihi exscriben- 
dum; ipsaeque dictiones a Cangio, Carpenterio, aliisque sequioris 
latinitatis \efcxoypagors Omnino nusquam declarata, persaepe expli- 
candae.’ 

A four-page glossary of Theophilus’ technical terms with equiva- 
lents in French, German, and Polish is appended to Teofil Zebraw- 
ski’s Polish translation of the Schedula,’ but the lexicographic possi- 
bilities of the subject have not been exhausted. 

The identity of the author of the work in question is not revealed 
by any external evidence. The name Theophilus, found in the pref- 
ace to the first book, “Theophilus, humilis presbyter, servus ser- 
vorum Dei, indignus nomine et professione monachi,’ is probably to 
be regarded as a pseudonym.‘ That Theophilus, whoever he may 
have been, was a German, has seldom been questioned.’ Lessing*® 

‘ See Mrs [Mary Philadelphia] Merrifield, Original treatises dating from the xiith to the xvitith 
centuries on the arts of painting in oil, miniature, mosaic, and on glass; of gilding, dyeing, and the 
preparation of colours and artificial gems (London, 1849), 1, 18-45. 

* Morelli, Codices . . . Nanianae, op. cit. supra, p. 38. 

*T. Zebrawski, Teofila Kaplana i Zakonnika o Sztukach Rozmaitych Ksiqg Troje (Krakow, 
1880), pp. 187-191. The Latin text is not printed in this edition. 

‘ Texier, Annales archéologiques 1v, 153, 4: ‘Théophile est un nom de guerre, un nom de re- 
ligion. L’humble moine, qui s’oublia si complétement en un traité qui pouvait donner la gloire, 
dont le travail artistique n’était qu’une priére, l’humble prétre, qui se regardait comme indigne 
du nom et de la profession monastique, a caché sa personnalité sous une appellation allé- 
gorique; il se nomme Théophile, comme I’Ame dévote de saint Francois de Sales s’appelle 
Philothée.’ Morelli, Codices, p. 35: ‘Auctor cujus fuerit, quove saeculo vixerit, nemo unus in- 
digitat. Is, ni quidem fallor, Germanus homo fuit . . . unde Rugerus dictus: Theophili namque 
nomen inditum ei a disciplina puto.’ 

5 Cigognara, Storia della Scultura, 2d. edition (Prato, 1823), 1, 177, 11, 248, makes out a 


weak case for his Italian origin. Giuseppe Tambroni, Cennino, Introduction, p. xlii, accepts 
Cigognara’s view eagerly; but Jules Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels au moyen dge et a 
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suggested an identification with Tutilo of St Gall based ultimately 
upon a fanciful etymological relationship between the names The- 
ophilus and Tutilo, dismissed by Guichard,! Wackernagel,*? Hendrie; 
and Ilg.* Ilg* attempts to show that Theophilus Presbyter was his- 
torically the monk Rogkerus who at the end of the eleventh century 
and during the early decades of the twelfth was active as a goldsmith 
in the Benedictine monastery of Helmershausen on the Diemel.' In 
support of his proposal Ilg offers some suggestive but inconclusive 
evidence drawn from late eleventh-century works of art. His original 
premise, that the personal name of the monk Theophilus was 
Rugerus, or the variant Rogkerus, is based upon the fact that the 
cognomen Rugerus appears in the incipit of W',’ and in two manu- 
scripts descended from W, W?,8 and V. The name Rugerus is not as- 
sociated with that of Theophilus in Wb, our oldest text, but W' is 
independent of Wb, and only slightly younger. V, moreover, is a 
copy of W' and possesses no independent authority; Ilg’s identifica- 


Pépoque de la renaissance (Paris, 1864), 1, 153, 154 makes short work of the argument. Chris- 
toph Gottlieb von Murr, some years earlier, in his ‘Beytriige zur Geschichte der Oelmalerey,’ 
Journal zur Kunstgeschichte und zur allgemeinen Litteratur, 1 (Niirnberg, 1775), pp. 17-42, 
took issue with Lessing’s original stand, and attempted to portray Theophilus as a monk of 
Greek descent, born and brought up in Italy. O. C. von Budberg, Versuch iiber das Alter der 
Oehlmahlerey (1792) inclines to accept Murr’s theory, but it has never gained much support. 
For the sake of completeness, it may be recorded that Sir Thomas Phillips (Archaeologia, xxn 
[1847], 185) hazards ‘a conjecture that Theophilus (a Greek name) was a Greek artist, who 
came into Italy, and imparted the knowledge of his art to the monk Ruggiero.’ 

In point of fact, there is little enough evidence to show to what country Theophilus be- 
longed: the accepted proposition, that it was Germany, seems to be based partly on the oc- 
curence of one or two ‘German’ words, such as meizel (111, Cap. LXx), equivalent to the modern 
German Meissel, chisel, and partly on the cognomen Rugerus which is attached to the name of 
Theophilus in the titles of W1, W?, and V. (See below, p. 212.) 

6 G. E. Lessing, Vom Alter der Oelmalerey aus dem Theophilus Presbyter (Brunswick, 1774), 
(reprinted in Lessings stéimmtliche Schriften, vim (Berlin, 1792), pp. 287-368), pp. 299-304. 

1 L’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, Introduction, pp. xliv-vi. 

2 Die deutsche Glasmalerei, note 115, p. 138. The alternatives to Lessing’s theory which 
Wackernagel proposes have equally little to support them. 

3 Robert Hendrie, An Essay upon Various Arts. Preface, pp. xix-xx. 

*Tlg, Schedula, Introduction, pp. xli-vii. 

5 Ibid. 

® Loumyer, Traditions techniques, p. 48, concurs in Ilg’s opinion. See also Oidtmann, Rhein- 
ischen Glasmalereien, pp. 5-6. 

7 See the facsimile in Hendrie’s frontispiece. Incipit prologus libri primi Theophili qui & 
Rugerus: De diversis artibus, written in rubro. 

8 The occurrence of the name Rugerus in W? seems to date only from the time of a collation 
of that manuscript with W'. See page 220 below. 
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tion of Theophilus with the monk Rogkerus of Helmershausen rests 
ultimately, therefore, upon a single rubric in W', and should be ac- 
cepted cautiously, in the absence of surer confirmation than Ilg’s 
published discussion provides. 

The period in which Theophilus lived and wrote is likewise a 
matter of conjecture. Two manuscripts of the Schedula written 
within the limits of the twelfth century, Wb and W', provide a 
terminus ad quem, but for any further precision of the date it is nec- 
essary to rely upon the internal evidence of the treatise and upon 
its relation to extant works of art. Such evidence has brought forth 
arguments for dates ranging from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
and no certain means exist by which the time of the original redac- 
tion of the Schedula may be fixed. On the conservative principle of 
assigning a text to the latest date consistent with the known facts, 
the Schedula should perhaps be placed, roughly, in the first quarter 
of the twelfth century: it may be earlier, but cannot well be later.’ 

The text of the work is preserved in ten known manuscripts, of 


1 Tlg’s arguments in favor of a slightly earlier date, circa 1100, are a little colored by his 
disposition to identify Theophilus with the monk of Helmershausen, but should be given due 
weight. Lessing, Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, op. cit., pp. 303, 304, while dating Wb in the tenth 
or eleventh century, referred the original composition even to the ninth. Morelli, Notizia 
d'opere di disegno nella prima meta del secolo xvi . . . scritta da un anonimo di quel tempo (Bas- 
sano, 1800), note 28, pp. 113-118; Leiste, in his introduction to Lessing, Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur aus den Schatzen der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel sechster Beytrag (Bruns- 
wick, 1781), p. 4 (Leiste’s introduction, pp. 3-24 follows p. 261 of the preceding Beytrag and 
the title-page of the sixth; the text-pages are then numbered 289-424); T. B. Eméric-David, 
Biographie Universelle, xiv (Paris, 1826), sub “Théophile,’ pp. 334 ff., and Histoire de la 
Peinture au moyen-dge (Paris, 1842), pp. 83, 84 and ibid., note 1; and R. E. Raspe, A critical 
essay on oil-painting . . . to which are added Theophilus De Arte Pingendi, Eraclius De Artibus 
Romanorum, and a review of Farinator’s Lumen Animae (London, 1781), p. 46, incline to place 
it in the tenth century, or possibly the eleventh. Guichard, in l’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, 
Introduction, pp. xlvi-ix, argues for a date not earlier than the second half of the twelfth 
century. Abbé Texier and Didron, Annales Archéologiques (1v), pp. 148-160, as well as Bou- 
rassé, Essai sur divers arts, op. cit., are substantially in agreement with Guichard, as is Viollet 
le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de mobilier . . . (Paris, 1871), 11, 190, note 4. Hendrie, An Essay, 
Preface, pp. xv-vii, puts the composition of the Schedula in the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Jules Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels, 1, 151-167, and Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, 
pp. xli-xlvii, independently consider the available evidence, and both conclude for the end 
of the eleventh century. Erich Frantz, Geschichte der christlichen Malerei (Freiburg i.-Br., 1887) 
1, 403-409, and Gersach, L’ Art de la verrerie, p. 131, accept this view, and it is compatible with 
the opinion of LeBatissier, in Histoire de l'art monumental, that Theophilus wrote at the 
latest in the twelfth century. Views on the subject have been expressed with little authority 
by many writers: for a capable review of the questions involved see Oidtmann, Rheinischen 
Glasmalereien, pp. 5, 6. 
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which eight are apparently independent recensions;' the manv- 
scripts vary in date from the twelfth century to the end of the sey- 
enteenth. There is much divergence among them, both in readings 
of individual sentences, and in omissions, interpolations, and the 
ordering of chapters; all contain indexes which do not wholly corre- 
spond to the texts, making it clear that none is the holograph, and 
that the indexes represent a mechanically reproduced inheritance. 
In the following list, the independent manuscripts of the Schedula 
are presented in chronological order, and an abstract of the chief 
sources of information about them is supplied. Copies are listed after 
their originals. 


Wb 


Wolfenbiittel, Herzogliche Bibliothek, MS 4373.3 Parchment; 
29 X21cem.; 115 folios, in double columns. Fols. 1'-85" comprise an 
eleventh-century text of Vitruvius, De architectura; fols. 86'-114" 
from the twelfth century, contain the Schedula diversarum artium. 
To this manuscript, which ends with a chapter numbered Lxxxvii,’ 
De purganda antiqua deauratura, is appended another folio, 115, 


1 Manuscripts containing less than one of the three books of the Schedula cannot be con- 
sidered here in detail. 

2 For the most complete reconstruction of the Schedula it would probably be necessary to 
consider certain fragmentary passages, once, apparently, associated with it, and preserved in 
the Lumen Animae; but for the purposes of the present study a reference to the summary of 
the evidence and discussion given by Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, pp. xxiii-xli, and Appendix, 
pp. 360-370, must suffice. 

3 Formerly 69 GUD. (From the collection of the Margrave Gudius.) The Codex Guelpher- 
bytanus of Lessing’s and later editions. 

‘ Leiste, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, Introduction, pp. 15, 16, referring to a passage in the 
Acta Eruditorum, cit. infra, p. 218, note 1, writes as follows: ‘So viel konnte man . . . erkennen, 
dass diess das nimliche Werk sey, welches sich unter den Gudischen Handschriften der hie- 
sigen Bibliothek hinter dem Vitruv befindet. Beyde sind in gross Quart auf Pergamen ges- 
chrieben, und gleichen sich sehr in den Schriftztigen, so dass man sie wahrscheinlich in ein Jahr- 
hundert versetzen muss. Beyde Handschriften also gehéren unstreitig unter die seltensten 
Stiicke des hiesigen Biicherschatzes.’ Guichard, in l’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, Intro- 
duction, pp. xlvii, viii, misinterpreted Leiste’s remarks. By ‘beyde Handschriften’ he under- 
stood Leiste to mean the manuscripts in Wolfenbiittel and Leipzig, p. 217 below, in spite of the 
fact that Leiste clearly places the Leipzig manuscript three centuries later. In quoting Leiste, 
Guichard reads, ‘Beyde (les manuscrits de Leipsick et de Wolfenbiittel) sind . . . ,’ and this 
unjustified parenthetical expansion infected Hendrie (Theophilus, Introduction, p. xxiv) and 
even Ilg (Schedula, Introduction, p. v), both of whom unite with Guichard to reproach the 
innocent Leiste with inconsistency in a statement in which, if it be read correctly, no contra- 
diction will be found. 

5 Liber m, Cap, txxvut in Ilg, Schedula. 
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which preserves the chapters next in order, De purgando auro et 
argento, and De organis.' This final folio is in a later hand than the 
rest of the manuscript, and dates from the fifteenth century;? Ilg 
describes it* as ‘pagina pergamenae adiuncta manu saeculi xiii fere.’ 
The fly-leaf is glossed, ‘Continent folior. cxv.’ 

For descriptions and discussion of Wb, see Heinemann,‘ Lessing,® 
and Leiste.* Morelli’ accepts Wb as an eleventh century text, and 
F. A. Ebert® presses the case for this date. C. T. G. Schénemann,’ 
however, gives palaeographical arguments in detail for placing the 
manuscript in the twelfth century.’ 

The earliest « -itical notice of the Schedula, the comment by 
Agrippa already referred to," was echoed by Conrad Gesner in 1545. 
Josias Simler, in 1555, amplifies this memorandum, and mentions” 
that the “‘Theophili monachi libri 3 . . . extant apud Georgium Agri- 
colam in pergamenis, et in Cella veteri monasterio,"* que bibliotheca 
Lipsiam translata est.’ The manuscript apud Georgium Agricolam is 
identified by Lessing" with the manuscript now in Wolfenbiittel.” 

This Wolfenbiittel Codex, Wb, is now accepted as the oldest of the 


1 These are numbered in cod. respectively Lxxv and Lxxv1, and correspond to Ilg, Schedula, 
Lib. m1, Caps. Lxxrx and Lxxx, pp. 303-309. 

? According to O. von Heinemann, Die Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
biittel. 1v, Die Gudischen Handschriften (Wolfenbiittel: Julius Swissler, 1913), 1v, 121-122, 
sub ‘4373.’ 

5Ilg, Schedula, p. 303, note 16. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, p. 303: ‘. .. man darf nur wenig sich auf dergleichen Dinge 
verstehen, um ihr ohne Bedenken ein Alter von sieben bis acht hundert Jahren zu geben. Sie 
hat alle Merkmale, welche der schwierigste Kenner von Handschriften des zehnten oder elften 
Jahrhunderts nur immer verlangen kann’; also note (p), pp. 361, 362. 

6 Zur Geschichte und Literatur, Introduction, pp. 4-6. 

™ Notizia d’opere di disegno, pp. 113-118. Morelli was correct in placing Wb and W' in the 
same century, but inclined to date them both a little too early. 

§ Zur Handschriftenkunde (Leipzig, 1825), pp. 34-38 and 51. 

* Versuch eines vollstindigen Systems der allgemeinen . . . Diplomatik (Leipzig, 1818), u, 
114-115, §205. 

'© A small photograph of the incipit of Wb introduces an excellent brief summary of evidence 
for the date and personality of Theophilus in Oidtmann, Rheinische Glasmalereien, p. 5. Some 
notice of the Wolfenbiittel recension has been taken by each editor of the Schedula, and the 
substance of their comment is well extracted by Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, pp. i-v. 

4 Supra, p. 199. 

® Simler, Appendiz, fols. 99-100". 

’s Altenzell, in Saxony. 

“Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, note (p), p. 361. 

See also Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, pp. i-ii. 
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known copies of the Schedula. It was employed by Lessing as the 

basis of his edition of the text; it was collated privately, about 1865, 

by Albert Camesina;' and was adopted by Ilg as the foundation of 

his 1874 variorum edition. Ilg follows Schénemann in assigning to 

Wb a date in the twelfth century, and Oidtmann and Heinemann, 

the most recent investigators, have lent their support to this view, 
Ww 

Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, MS 2527.2 Parchment; small 8»; 
117 folios, largely palimpsest. The main text dates from the twelfth 
century;® the title-page is not contemporary with the rest of the 
manuscript, but is written on a different sort of parchment in a 
seventeenth-century hand, and bound in later.‘ For descriptions and 
discussion of this manuscript see the Tabula codicum praeter Graecos 
et Orientales,> Hendrie’s Preface, and the detailed account of it in 
the introduction to Ilg’s edition.’ 

The existence of this and the other Vienna manuscript, W? below, 
was first remarked (1776) by Jacopo Morelli in describing a copy in 
Venice.* Neither of these two Vienna manuscripts, however, was in- 
cluded in any catalogue of the Vienna Library prior to the Tabula 
codicum of 1868. Guichard was familiar with the observations of 


Morelli, but content to doubt their accuracy.® Investigation by Dr 
Ferdinand Wolf, at the instance of Robert Hendrie, resulted in the 
discovery of both W! and W? by the former in 1846, confirming the 
justice of Morelli’s account.’ 


1 See Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, p. iii. 

2 Formerly Med. 230. 

3 So described in Tabula codicum manu scriptorum praeter Graecos et Orientales in Bibli- 
otheca Palatina Vindobonensis asservatorum (Vienna, 1868), u, 92, sub ‘2527.’ Morelli, loc. cit. 
supra p. 209, note 1, calls it eleventh century. Hendrie, An Essay, Preface, p. xxiii, quotes 
Dr F. Wolf as writing (1846) that ‘No. 2527 belongs to the twelfth, or at latest, to the very 
commencement of the thirteenth century.’ 

4 The full title-page reads as follows: Theophili Monachi Benedictini [ Benedictini cancelled] 
qui et Rugerus [qui et Rugerus by another hand] Libri tres nunquam editi. 1 De temperamentis 
colorum. II De arte vitriaria. III De arte fusili. On the verso there are two notes: (1) Bernh. 
Rottendorff D. MDCXL. VII., and, in another hand, (b) Medic. Caesar et Electoral. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Cit. infra. note 10. 

7 Schedula, Introduction, pp. v-viii. 

8 V. See pp. 200-201 above, and note 1. 

§ L’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, Introduction, p. xxvi. 

10 See Hendrie, An Fssay, Preface, pp. xxii-iv; also Wackernagel, Die Deutsche Glasmaleret, 

. 136, note 111. 
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Hendrie reproduced a few lines of W' in facsimile as part of the 
frontispiece in his 1847 edition. Anton von Perger mentioned the 
manuscript in 1871,' but it remained for Ilg to examine it carefully, 
to establish its full importance, and to include variants from it in his 
1874 edition. 

V 


Venice, Bibliotheca Marciana, MS L. VI. 199.2 Paper; 4°. A sev- 
enteenth-century copy of W'. 

The first mention of V seems to be the article upon it in Morelli’s 
catalogue of the Bibliotheca Naniana.* The manuscript apparently 
found its way into the Bibliotheca Marciana before 1868, the date 
of Valentinelli’s catalogue of that library.‘ While still in the Naniana 
(1789), it was noted by Don Juan Andres, who quoted Morelli’s 
catalogue-entry® in a letter to his brother, Don Carlos, and re- 
marked that, in spite of its pedigree, ‘desearia mucho que se impri- 
miese’: ‘Este, come ves, es una copia del codice de Viena, lo que le 
hace perder mucho de su merito extrinseco, pero le queda el intrinseco 
por las muchas y apreciables noticias que dé de la pintura y de las 
otras artes de aquellos tiempos; donde es cosa particular ver usado ya 
entonces el aceyte de linaza en los colores de las pinturas, quando 
comunmente se cree esta una invencion de Juan de Bruges.’ 

V, however, hardly calls for separate publication. Portions of it 
were printed by Morelli in his Naniana catalogue, and his verdict, 
that it is a copy of W', seems to be justified. As in W' and in all the 
other known manuscripts of the Schedula, four chapters, shown by 


1 Perger, ‘Andeutungen iiber einige Gegenstiinde aus dem ersten Buche von des Theophilus 
Presbyter “‘Diversarum Artium Schedula” ’, Mittheilungen der k.k. Central-Commission zur 
Erforschung . . . der Baudenkmale, xvi (Vienna, 1871), 1-10. 

* Fide J. Valentinelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum (Venice, 1868), 1, 
119, note 3. 

* Op. cit. supra, pp. 201 and 207. 

‘ Op. cit. Valentinelli does not make it entirely clear that the manuscript which he lists is 
identical with the one described by Morelli, but there seems to be no reasonable doubt on this 
point. There was a copy of Theophilus in the Marciana before 1847: see below, page 214, 
note 3, 

5 “Theophili Monachi, qui et Rugerus libri tres. I de temperamentis calorum [sic]. II de arte 
vitriaria. III de arte fusili, descripti ex antiquo codice membranaceo manuscripto Bibliothecae 
Caesareae Vindobonensis.’ C. Andres, Cartas familiares del Abate D. Juan Andres a su hermano 
D. carlos Andres, dandole noticia del viage que hizo a Venecia . . . (Madrid, 1790), p. 185. 
Morelli, Codices . . . Nanianae, p. 35, in discussing W1 and W?, remarks ‘Est e priore Nani- 
anum hoe facile sumptum.’ 
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the index to have formed part of the original redaction, are lacking, 
Morelli writes:' ‘Desunt attamen inter Caput x1. & xu. Capita 
quatuor,’ in Indice, qui praefixus est, sic inscripta: De coloribus, qui 
fiunt ex cupro, & plumbo, & sale. De viridi vitro. De vitro saphireo. De 
vitro, quod vocatur gallien; eademque a Codice Lipsiensi itidem ab- 
sunt.’ 

The excerpts from V given by Morelli were collated by Ilg in pre- 
paring his edition, and the manuscript is discussed in his introduc- 
tion.’ 


DD 


London, British Museum, MS Harley 3915. Parchment; 11.5x 
16.2 em.; 150 folios.‘ The Schedula occupies fols. 2'"-114". Title and 
Book 1, Prologue, are lacking. The manuscript is entered as 3915 in 
the Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum 


1 Codices . . . Nanianae, pp. 37-38. 

2 See also Hendrie, pp. 163-169, notes on “The Lost Chapters.’ Mrs Merrifield, Original 
Treatises, 1, 178, writes: ‘I . . . think that three of the missing chapters mentioned in the table 
of contents of the second book of Theophilus will be found in the MS. of Eraclius. Red glass, 
called “‘Gallienum,” and green glass, are described in No. vu, and blue glass in No. vim and 
No. xix of Eraclius . . . The fourth of the missing chapters (De Coloribus qui fiunt ex cupro 
et plumbo et sale) seems to be contained in cap. xxx1 of the second book of Theophilus, en- 
titled “De Anulis,” where we find the following words: “Deinde acquire tibi cineres, sal, 


” >? 


pulverem cupri, et plumbum. 
3 Pp. vi, viii-ix. In connection with V some notice may be taken of Hendrie’s remark, 


An Essay, Preface, p. xxii, that Mrs. Merrifield had written to him ‘that she saw a copy of 
Theophilus at Milan made from the old Vienna manuscript, similar to that in the library of 
St Mark at Venice.’ No further evidence of the existence of this manuscript has come to light. 

4 Hendrie describes it as consisting of 120 folios, the portion which he considered in pre- 
paring his edition. A gloss in a slightly later hand, fol. 2", upper margin, reads Clit. folia. A 
nineteenth-century pencilled note at the foot of fol. 1” remarks, A leaf cut out. Fol. 1° is blank 
save for the stamp of the British Museum Library. Fol. 1’, perhaps by the same hand as the 
gloss on fol. 2", contains rules not printed by Hendrie, Ad conficiendum cinabrum; Item ad 
conficiendum lazurum; Item de viridi colore faciendo; Item de lazorio faciendo. (This page is 
badly worm-eaten.) After the close of the 120 folios dealt with by Hendrie there is some unpub- 
lished material of parallel interest, not belonging to the Schedula proper. 

Fols. 2'-115" are written in one hand; in the middle of fol. 115” another hand begins, and 
continues through to the middle of fol. 142”. This second section comprises Hendrie’s Addenda 
(pp. 410-422 in his edition), and a treatise, De unguentis, in which among such useful rules as 
Ad dealbandam faciem vel ubicque vis; Si vis omnem libidinem extinguere ut cesset peccatio; and 
Si vis scire de puella si est virgo vel non, are interpolated a few short chapters relating to the 
arts, such as the Sic fit color yspanicus rubeus on fol. 129°. At the foot of fol. 142”, in a very 
neat fourteenth century hand, is a rule for making ink. Fol. 148” gives methods Ad faciendas 
cartas de pellibus caprinis more bononiense and Si alio modo vis facere, the more welcome as such 


instructions are regrettably infrequent. 
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(London, 1808), 11, 96, where it is described as fourteenth-century ; 
Hendrie! states that it is written in ‘a clear German hand of the very 
commencement of the thirteenth century’; and Sir Frederic Mad- 
den? was prepared to countenance an attribution to the late twelfth 
century. 

Lis not, apparently, very much younger than Wb. It presents a 
somewhat fuller version of the Schedula than any of the other 
sources, and it is not necessarily more distantly related to the orig- 
inal for being a little later in date than Wb and W’; it is altogether one 
of the most significant texts, not only in the study of Theophilus, 
but in the whole field of technical writings. As noted above, it was 
published by Hendrie in 1847, and reprinted in 1851, with a French 
translation, by J.-J. Bourassé. Ilg excerpted Hendrie’s readings of 
the manuscript, (cited as Ed.H. and Ha.), in his edition of the 
Schedula. 

C 


Cambridge, University Library, MS 1131.5 Parchment; small 4°; 
273 pages. It contains, pp. 1-197, Palladw Rutili Tauri Emiliani 
Viri Illustri Opus Agriculture; pp. 198-243, Liber Macri de Viribus 
Herbarum; and pp. 243-273, Liber Theophili Monachi et Presbyteri 
de Diversis Artibus. This manuscript dates from the thirteenth cen- 


tury.‘ It was first noticed by Raspe, as mentioned above, and em- 
ployed by L’Escalopier in preparing his 1843 edition. It was excerpted 
as C. C. by Ilg. 

The text of C shows marked affinities with that of L', but it is very 
much less complete: Book 11 is omitted entirely, and likewise most 
of Book m1. 


' An Essay, Preface, p. xxvi. 

* Ibid. An entry in the desk-copy of the Catalogus librorum MSS. bibliothecae Sloanianae 
(London, n.d.) at the British Museum, 1, 145, sub ‘781,’ gives support to Hendrie: ‘Integrum 
opus .. . extat in MS Harl. 3915, seculo, ut videtur, x1 descriptum.’ A. Giry, ‘Notice sur un 
traité du moyen Age intitulé De coloribus et artibus Romanorum’, in Bibliothéque de l’école des 
hautes études .. . Sciences philologiques et historiques, xxxv (1878), 215, follows Madden in 
assigning it to the end of the twelfth century. 

* Raspe, Critical Essay, p. 39, gives the number as 437. See A Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1857), 11, 276-277, sub 
‘1181,’ 

‘See ibid.; also the analysis by Singer, Alchemical Manuscripts, u, 595-596, sub ‘873. 
xm Century, i.’ For further descriptions and discussion, note the first account in Raspe, 
Critical Essay, pp. 39-41; also, l’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, Introduction, pp. xxv-Xxxvii; 
Hendrie, An Essay, Preface, p. xxi; and Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, pp. x-xii. 
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London, British Museum, MS Sloane 781.' Paper; 4°; 39 folios, 
I’ is merely a copy of C made by Humphrey Wanley in 1699. 


LD? 

London, British Museum, MS Egerton 840A.5 Parchment; 10.5x 
14.7 em.;' 25 folios. This manuscript contains only Book 1 of the 
Schedula, found on fols. 6-16" under the rubric Tractus Lumbardita- 
cus, qualiter comparantur colores ad dipingendum, written in a thir- 
teenth-century hand.* 

The make-up of Book 1 as preserved in L? differs markedly from 
the texts hitherto considered. It comprises some forty chapters, but 
of these only about half appear in the other manuscripts of this book; 
the remainder seem to have been interpolated from other sources. 
The title, Tractatus Lumbardicus, is peculiar to this recension. It 
was transcribed and published by Raspe’ in 1781, and variants from 
it were extracted by Ilg.’ Like P, but unlike the other manuscripts 
of the Schedula, it is preceded by the hexameters: 


Sensim per partes discuntur quaelibet artes. 
Artis pictorum prior est factura colorum. 

Post ad mixturas committat mens tua curas. 
Hoc opus exerce, sed ad unguem cuncta coherce 


1 Bound in with MS Sloane 715 and five others. See Catalogus Librorum MSS. Bibliotheca 
Sloanianae, 1, 145, sub ‘781.’ Folios numbered 171-210. 

2 Ibid., ‘1. . . . totius operis liber primus de coloribus temperandis et utendis. fol. (171) 2-11. 
2. Ex ejusdem operis libro tertio excerpta nonnulla, cum aliis praeceptis de coloribus. fol. 
(182) 12-39. In initio codicis leguntur haec: Humfredus Wanley descripsit e codice MS Biblio- 
thecae publicae Cantabrigiensis, a.p. 1699.’ 

3 Formerly Cambridge, Trinity College Library, MS. R. 1515. It was purchased for the 
British Museum, according to a note on the flyleaf, on August 11, 1840, from T. Rodd. For 
further details, see Giry, art. cit., pp. 211-213. 

‘4 Raspe, Critical Essay, p. 42, calls it ‘small octavo’; it is described in the List of Additions 
to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the years MDCCCXXXVI-MDCCCXL (London, 
1843), p. 18, sub ‘Tractatus Lumbardicus,’ as ‘duodecimo,’ 

5 The first five folios, much damaged, and almost illegible in parts, are characterized in the 
List of Additions, loc. cit., as ‘theologica quaedam, manu recentiori.’ Ig, quoting Raspe, states in 
his Introduction, p. xii, that they contain ‘eine astrologische Abhandlung: De constructione é 
usu Spherae et Astrolabi aus dem 12. Jahrhundert.’ 

6 Critical Essay, pp. 73-97; a small engraved ‘Specimen Scripturae Theophili in Bibl. Collegii 
S. Trinitatis Cantabrigiae,’ ‘to face page 42’’, illustrates the work. 

7 Under the siglum Ed.R.; also, under R, the ‘consensus’ of P (Ilg’s C.R.) ‘cum editione 
Raspiana, qui est frequentissimus.’ 
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Ut sit adornatum quod pinxeris, et quasi natum. 
Postea multorum documentis ingeniorum 
Ars opus augebit, sicut liber iste docebit.! 


Lp 

Leipzig, Bibliotheca Paulina (the University Library), MS 1144. 
Parchment; small f°; 72 folios, in double columns, with some capitals 
and flourishings in color. The manuscript seems to date from the 
fourteenth century.” The Schedula occupies fols. 17—22.' 

This copy of Theophilus is the one mentioned by Simler‘ in 1555, 
as having passed from the monastery of Altenzell into the Leipzig 
Library. (Altenzell was secularized in 1544.) Joachim Feller next 
comments on the manuscript:> Inter medicos non sine gaudio in- 
veniebam Theophili monachi librum de arte colorandi ac coquendi 
vitra, quam plane intercidisse hodie nonnulli asserunt.’ 

This observation of Feller’s was misread by Morhof® two years 
later. Morhof, taking ‘librum’ as the antecedent, read ‘quem plane’ 
for ‘quam plane’ and wrote as follows: 

Edidit superiore anno celeberrimae Academiae Lipsiensis Catalogum Codi- 
cum MStorum Cl. Fellerus, optime hac opera de Academia non solum, sed 
& orbe literato meritus, qui in praefatione Catalogi singularia quaedam & 
notabilia summatim exponit. Reperiuntur illic libri partim plane incogniti, 


partim perquam rari, Patres & Historici Graeci. Habetur in illis Theophili 
Monachi liber de arte colorandi ac coquendi vitra, quem intercidisse plane 


1 See above, page 206, note 3. The verses are quoted here from Ilg, p. 3. 

* Lessing, Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, p. 303, held that it dated, ‘wo nicht aus dem dreizehn- 
ten, doch sicherlich aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert.’ Leiste, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 
Introduction, pp. 4-6, dates it confidently some three centuries later than Wb. (See p. 210, 
note 4, above.) The new Leipzig manuscript catalogue now in course of publication has not 
yet dealt with this codex: but according to Ilg, Schedula, Introduction, p. xiv, the official desig- 
nation of the manuscript is ‘Nr. 1144, sec. XIV’. 

* According to Ilg, Introduction, pp. xiv-xv. Ilg states that it is preceded by: fol. 1, Liber 
Tacobi alchim. phi. de gradibus medicinarum; fol. 4, Liber primus mineralium qui est de lapidibus 
and four other books of the same, ‘explicit liber mineralium fratris Alberti bone memorie epis- 
copi Ratisponensis’; and that it is followed by: fol. 23, Questiones super libros metaphys. Aris- 
totelis phi.; fol. 42, De pulsibus; and fol. 55%, Liber Galieni primus de crinibus. 

‘See above, page 199. 

5 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Paulinae in academia Lipsiensi (Leipzig, 
1686), Preface; see also ibid., p. 255. Also noted by Bayle, Nouvelles de la république des let- 
tres, (1686), p. 1027. 

® Polyhistor sive de notitia auctorum et rerum commentarii . . . (Liibeck, 1688), 1, vii, pp. 
59,-60. Morhof’s littleerror is discussed by Ilg, Introduction, p. xvi; Ilg’squotation of Morhof, 
however, is considerably less accurate than Morhof's of Feller. 
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nonnulli existimant, merito conferendus cum illis, qui hodie de eodem argu- 
mento scripti sunt. 


An anonymous reviewer of Ciampini’s Vetera Monumenta writing 
(1690) in the Acta Eruditorum' gives evidence of familiarity with 
Ip by his vigorous refutation of Ciampini’s statement that Antonio 
Neri was the first to write upon the art of working in glass: 


Tacere autem hoc loco non possumus, extare hodieque in Bibliotheca 
Paulina Lipsiensi codicem membraneum MSCtum Theophili Monachi de 
coloribus et arte colorandi vitra, qui et inter libros Medicos n. 21. recensitus 
est a clariss. Fellero nostro in Catalogo Codicum MSCtorum Paulinorum, 
p. 255, qui eundem codicem et inter rariora Paulinae MSCta in praefatione 
ad Lectorem retulit. Est autem isthoc libri initium: Theophilus humilis 
presbyter, servus servorum Dei, indignus nomine et professione monachi, omni- 
bus mentis desiderantibus vacationem utili manuum occupatione et delectabili 
novitatem meditatione declinare etc. retributionem coelestis praemii etc. Libri 
huius Artis Vitrariae sunt tres, 1 de coloribus et eorum mixtura, xxxvil 
constans capitulis; 11 de constructione furni ad operandum vitrum, et instru- 
mentis hanc in rem necessariis, qui XxxIv capitulis absolvitur; quorum xix 
est de vitro quod Musinum (ita enim semper in hoc libro legimus, non 
Musivum) opus decorat; 111 de limis, de vasculis ad liquefaciendum aurum, et 
de nigello imponendo et poliendo, sed in quo reliqua capitula post septimum 
desiderantur, quemadmodum et in libro 1 capitula quinque, x1 nempe, 
XIII, XIV, Xv et xvi deesse deprehenduntur. Sed hoc obiter indicasse sufli- 
ciat, ne solus Antonius Nerius scripsisse de hac arte videri? queat. 


Lessing’ pointed out that the anonymous author of this review had 
fallen into error in describing the extent and limitations of Lp. But 
Lessing’s warning in this respect was not heeded by Raspe, Guichard, 
and Hendrie, all of whom rely on the account of the text just quoted 
from the Acta Eruditorum. Lessing points out that a later owner 
of Lp regretted a lacuna‘ in Book 11 so keenly that he marked it with 
the following enthusiastic gloss: ‘Hic deficit subtilior pars et melior 
et utilior totius libri pro qua si quidam haberent darem mille florenos.’ 


1 Acta Eruditorum, (Leipzig, 1690), 419-420. 

? Ilg, Introduction, pp. xvi-xvii, quotes this as ‘de hac arte vitri queat.’ He devotes a para- 
graph, p. xvii, to the correction of numerous errors in the Acta Eruditorum description of Lp. 

3 Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, note (0), pp. 360-361. 

‘ Fol. 20”, at the end of Cap. x1: a blank space is left in this manuscript, indicating that 
the four lost chapters may have been lacking in the original from which it was made. (See 
above, pp. 213 and 214.) The lacuna is indicated in Ilg’s edition, p. 113, note 1, (in which for 
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The text of Lp was collated with that of Wb by Lessing for his 
edition, and independently examined, collated, and described by Ig 
for his publication of the Schedula. 


P 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS A.F.L. 6741.' Paper; 22.0 
14.7 cm.; 102 folios, of which fols. 42-51", §§119-148, are occu- 
pied by a version of Book 1 of the Schedula. The manuscript is dated 


1431.” 
Books 1 and 111 are not included, and the text of Book 1 is limited 


to twenty-nine chapters,’ closing with §148 (Cap. xxrx), De pictura 
translucida. Like L*, which also contains only the first book, P is 


> 


introduced by the verses, ‘“Sensim per partes... ,’ and the simi- 
larity of these two manuscripts in detail suggests that they were 
copied from a single source, or that P was copied from L?. 

The existence of P was noted by Lessing,‘ who, familiar with it 
only through the entry in the Catalogus codicum, was properly un- 
certain that it was actually a manuscript of the Schedula as he knew 
it. Raspe’ mentioned that it contained only Book 1. It was collated 
in 1843 by L’Escalopier, and from his edition Ilg extracted the vari- 
ants which appear in his apparatus under the sigla, C.R. and R.° 


' See Giry, art. cit., pp. 213-215, for history and description of this manuscript. From the 
library of Louis Martel in Rouen it passed, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, into 
the library of Abbé Bigot, in which it was numbered 311. It is entered under the general section 
Philosophia, in 4°, sub-section, Philosophi recentiores et Scholastici, in the Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum bibliothecae Regiae, Part 111 (Paris, 1744), 1v, 273-274, as follows: 

viM DCCXLI. Codex chartaceus, olim Bigotianus. Ibi continentur: 1°. Experimenta 118. 
de coloribus: praemittitur tabula ordine alphabetico digesta de vocabulis synonymis et aequi- 
vocis colorum, eorumque accidentium. 2° Theophili liber de omni scientia picturae artis. 3° 
Petri de Sancto Audemaro liber de coloribus faciendis. 4° Heraclii libri tres de coloribus et de 
artibus Romanorum. 5° Differentes receptes sur les couleurs; recueillies par Jean le Bégue, 
Greffier de la Monnoye de Paris. Is codex anno 1431. exaratus est. 

The second section, devoted to Theophilus, was noted separately also by Bernard de 
Montfaucon, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum nova (Paris, 1739), 11, 762B, as 6401? (probably in error 
for 6741): De coloribus et arte pingendi tractatus et experimenta varia. Theophilus de scientia 
picturae.... 

* Guichard, in l’Escalopier, Essai sur divers arts, Introduction, p. xxiii, suggests that the 
text of the Schedula was copied in later, in the second half of the fifteenth century. This seems 
unlikely, as it is the first of LeBégue’s major texts in the collection, and the Tabula de vocabulis 
synonymis quotes from it extensively (see p. 207 above). 

* Eméric-David errs in stating, Biographie Universelle, sub ‘Théophile,’ that P contains the 
whole text of the Schedula. 

‘Vom Alter der Oelmalerey, p. 300; also note (k), pp. 354-357. 

* Critical Essay, p. 38. 
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Ww: 

Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, MS 11236.1 Paper; 4°; 89 folios. This 
manuscript dates from the seventeenth century.? Like W' it was 
first noted by Morelli, denied existence by Guichard, and brought 
to light again by Hendrie and Wolf. 

The official Vienna catalogue states* that it is a copy of W? (MS 
2527); Ilg lists it in his Siglorum explicatio as an ‘Apographum’ of 
that text; and it is described as a copy of W? on fol. 1', a title-page, 
later than the text, glossed by three hands.‘ The third gloss brands 
this description ‘Falsum,’ as in fact it is. W? is not a copy of W', but 
a text derived from another source as yet not fully established,’ re- 
vised and brought into conformity with W’, at least in part, after its 
original transcription.’ The emendations resulting from its collation 
with W' are evidence enough to show at least that it must not be 
regarded as deriving from that manuscript alone. Its status as a 
source is not, however, clearly defined. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


6 See above, p. 203, note 1. The incipit of P is reproduced in the frontispieces of the I'Es- 
calopier (1843) and Hendrie (1847) editions. Apparently to avoid duplicating the recent labors 
of l’Escalopier and Hendrie, Mrs Merrifield regrettably omitted LeBégue’s transcript of The- 
ophilus from her careful edition of the rest of his collection, and merely quoted the title, 
(p. 17): Liber Theophili admirabilis et doctissimi magistri de omnia scientia picturae artis. 

1 Formerly Med. 173. (See Tabula codicum . ..in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensis as- 
servatorum [1868], v1, 293, sub ‘11236.’) 

2 Morelli, Codices ... Nanianae (1776), p. 35: ‘...alterum, sub numero 173 positum, 
saeculo proxime elapso exaratum .. .’ 

3 Tabula codicum . . . in Bibliotheca Palatina, loc. cit. : ‘Hi libri e cod. 2527 descripti sunt.’ 

‘ The title is couched in the very terms used by Morelli to describe V :‘Theophili Monachi 
qui et Rugerus, Libri tres. 1 De temperamentis colorum. 1 De arte vitriaria. 111 De arte fusili, 
descripti ex antiquo codice membranaceo Msto. Augustissima Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindo- 
bonensis.’ 

The glosses are as follows: 

1. By Glossator A: “Theophili Monachi ni fallor Benedictini qui et Rugerus . . .’ 

2. By Glossator B: ‘. . . Libri tres nunquam editi. 1 De temperamentis . . .” 

8. By Glossator C: ‘. . . descripti ex antiquo codice . . . Vindobonensis. Falsum.’ 

4. By Glossator B, in the margin: ‘In 12™° certoque numero non notato. Liber iste olim 
pertinuit ad Bern. Rottendorff D. Medicum Caesareum et Electoralem. A. MDCXLVII. 

5 Ilg, Introduction, pp. xxi-ii, states that W? ‘stimmt am meisten mit dem Codex Guel- 
pherbytanus,’ but does not propose to regard it as a copy of Wb. He goes on to say, rather 
apologetically; ‘Unsere Bezeichnung in der Siglorum Explicatio, welches dieses zweite Wiener 
Manuscript ... eine Abschrift des Wiener Codex betitelt, ist... nur mit einer gewissen 
Beschriinkung zu verstehen; eigentlich wiire es wohl zu nennen eine Nachbildung desselben 
mit Ergiinzungen und Verbesserungen nach dem Wolfenbiittler Manuscripte. Es ist iibrigens 
fiir die Redaction des Textes nicht sehr wichtig.’ 

6 The incipit, for example, ‘Incipit Prologus Libri primi Theophili qui et Rugerus, de di- 
versis artibus,’ identical with that of W', is added, according to Ilg, p. 3, note, in ‘literis re 
centioribus.’ 





CALCULATOR 
By LYNN THORNDIKE 


Tue Calculationes of Richard Suiseth, from which the author received his 
sobriquet of Calculator, appear as the leading model of a great mass of 
writing during the closing middle ages devoted to the intensity and remis- 
sion or latitude of forms, to uniformity and difformity, the proportions of 
velocities, reaction, maximum and minimum, and kindred topics and con- 
cepts. This involved and subtle scholastic discussion of problems which were 
physical and mathematical as well as exercises in logic became anathema 
and an object of loathing to the tired humanists of the so-called Italian 
Renaissance and to those beyond the Alps who lightly praised folly and 
preached reform. Few modern scholars have had the time and patience to 
try to puzzle it out. But although to a superficial view it appears to have 
been discarded then and neglected since, one suspects that in reality it was 
laying the foundation for the later development of the mathematical 
method in physical science; that it was striving to express in words and ar- 
guments what was later to be put much more clearly, forcibly, and con- 
veniently into symbols and equations; that it was giving a first faulty 
theoretical expression to what was in time to be formulated upon a more 
concrete and exact basis of experimental physics. 

Whether it may be worth while or not to attempt the resuscitation of the 
details of these forgotten modes of thought, it does seem that they consti- 
tuted a preliminary discussion which was helpful, in its failures as well as 
its surmises, and probably even essential under the circumstances to the 
further development of scientific thought. We would not then wholly pass 
over this considerable body of later mediaeval writing and thought, as so 
many historians of philosophy, mathematics, and physics have done, but 
give it some attention, though inadequate enough, in noting one of its ear- 
lier and apparently its greatest individual expressions, the work of Calcu- 
lator. Even if this type of writing and thinking had done nothing more 
than help to take experiment away from natural magic and associate it to 
some slight extent, at least, with logical, mathematical, and physical argu- 
ment, it would have served a great negative purpose. The Calculationes, 
primarily logical and mathematical in character and purpose, with an eye 
single to the relentless pursuit of abstract and intricate sophismata, offer 
not the slightest opening for magical modes of thought to intrude them- 
selves. Not all writings of this type, however, were so severely free from 
any interest in magic as was the work of Suiseth. Even so celebrated an ex- 
ponent of the latitude of forms and the system of coérdinates, and so 
rational a critic of marvels and astrology as Nicolas Oresme adduced the 
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principles of uniformity and difformity to explain the possibility of natural 
magic. 

Despite the growing distaste for scholasticism, at least three editions of 
the Calculationes appeared from the printing press. The undated editio 
princeps appeared at Padua under the editorship of John of Cyprus, doctor 
of arts and medicine,' and no doubt the same person who issued an annual 
prediction for the year 1464 which is preserved in a manuscript at Paris. 
This edition is now placed in the year 1477 rather than in 1485,' because 
the only two other volumes known to come from the same press, the Dubia 
of Paolo da Pergola, and the Consequentiae of Strodus, are dated of that 
year. Moreover, the copy of this edition owned by Duhem already had 
manuscript marginal notes dated December 16, 1481.‘ Finally, the other 
date of 1464 for John of Cyprus favors an earlier date such as 1477 for his 
editorship. The edition mentioned by Hain of Pavia, 1488, is probably an 
error for the 1498 edition at that place. The work was again printed at 
Venice in 1520.5 Meanwhile Bassanus Politus in 1505° and Alvarus Thomas 
in 1509’ had printed what they intended to serve as introductions to the 
work. The reputation of the Calculator among the learned continued 
through the sixteenth century. Pomponazzi in 1514 devoted his De inten- 
sione et remissione formarum entirely to a refutation of Suiseth but recog- 
nized the sharpness of his intellect.* The humanist Vives shrank from his 


1 T have used a rotograph of the copy at the British Museum numbered JB. 29968, opening 
at fol. 1", col. 1, without title, ‘Penes quid habeant intensio et remissio . . . ’ and closing at fol. 
83", col. 2, ‘. . . ad extremum remissius. patet ergo prima pars conclusionis. Subtilissimi Doc- 
toris Anglici Suiset Calculationum Liber Per Egregium Artium et Medicine Doctorem Magis- 
trum Iohanem de Cipro diligentissime emendatus foeliciter Explicit. Deo Gratias. Papve.’ 

2 B. N. 7336, fols. 368'-369, ‘Explicit prognostica per magistrum Iohannem Ciprium in 
medicina doctorem pro circa sancti petri ad vincula presbitero cardinali ac episcopo Brixinensi 
anno M°CCCC°LXIIII.” 

3 As the British Museum copy used to be tentatively dated. 

4 P. Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, 111 (1913), 415. 

5 Calculator. Subtilissimi Ricardi Suiseth Anglici Calculationes noviter emendate atque revise. 
After a dedication and table of contents on fol. 1%, the text opens at fol. 2", col. 1, ‘Incipit 
perutile ac ad omnes scientias applicabile calculationum aureum opus Ricardi Suiseth Anglici 
Doctoris subtilissimi. Penes quid habeant intensio . . .’ At fol. 68”, col. 2, ‘Explicit Calcula- 
tionum opus aureum magistri Raymundi Suiseth anglici viri in hac facultate eminentissimi 
atque acutissimi nuper diligenti examine emendatum ab excellenti doctore domino Victore 
trinchauello veneto.’ This edition has more headings and paragraph divisions than the editio 
princeps and some figures to illustrate the text. I am indebted to Professor Richard P. McKeon 
for the use of his copy of this edition. 

6 Tractatus proportionum introductorius ad calculationes Suiset, in the group of such treatises 
published at Venice, 1505, and headed by his Questio de modalibus. 

7 Liber de triplici motu proportionibus annexis magistri Aluari Thome Ulizbonensis philo- 
sophicas Suiseth calculationes ex parte declarans, Paris, 1509, ‘die Februarii 11.’ 

8 P. Duhem, op. cit., m1, 120. 
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elaborate calculations, but Cardan included him with Duns Scotus as the 
two mediaeval Latin thinkers among his ten leading intellects of the world, 
five being ancient Greeks and the other three mediaeval writers in Arabic.! 
Scaliger coincided in this view, and it was kept alive in the seventeenth 
century, when Casaubon congratulated himself upon being able to read 
the Calculationes at Oxford, and Gabriel Naudé and his English translator 
Evelyn re-echoed the estimates of Scaliger and Cardan.? Even in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Jacob Brucker in his Critical History of Philos- 
ophy® devoted considerable space to the Calculator, whereas Cantor’s late 
nineteenth century History of Mathematics barely mentions him. 

Pierre Duhem had much more to say concerning the Calculator in dis- 
cussing mediaeval physical theories in the third volume of his studies on 
Leonardo da Vinci. But he attempted to overthrow all the previous con- 
clusions and judgments of posterity on the subject. In the first place, he 
held that Richard Suiseth or Swineshead was the author merely of the 
treatise De primo motore and not of the Calculationes, which he ascribed 
rather to a Richard de Ghlymi Eshedi who thus became the real Calculator. 
But it is fairly evident that this Richard de Ghlymi Eshedi, an absurd form 
of name found in a single manuscript and otherwise unknown, was the 
erratic creation of a French scribe or copyist who could make nothing of 
the English word, Swyneshede and turned it so to speak into Ghlymshede 
instead — which is, for that matter, as much like the other word as Suiseth 
is. Duhem suggested that a Summa Eshilde, or Eshedi, Anglici de iudiciis 


might also be by this Riccardus de Ghlymi Eshedi, but of course it is really 
the astrological Summa of John of Ashenton or Eschenden, and is another 
good illustration of how English names are distorted by French pens. In the 
second place, Duhem endeavored by various all too perceptible squirmings 
to make out that the Calculationes were written after the works of Oresme 
and other Parisian schoolmen to whom he wished to give the lion’s share 
of the credit for being precursors of Galileo. But Duhem’s evidence seems to 


1 De subtilitate, xv1, 607, ‘Frequentiores licet in disciplinis viros praestantes invenire e 
quorum numero decem selegi unicuique iudicium suum relinquens.’ The five Greeks named are 
Archimedes, Aristotle, Euclid, Apollonius of Perga, Architas of Tarentum. The Arabic 
writers are al-Khowarizmi, Alkindi, and Geber Hispanus. Cardan calls Suisset by the Christian 
name ‘Ioannes,’ thus adding to the multiplicity of such designations for him. As an after- 
thought he adds Galen as an eleventh name and Vitruvius as ‘last of all’ and twelfth. 

* Gabriel Naudé, Instructions concerning the erecting of a library, interpreted by Jo. Evelyn, 
1661, p. 51: ‘What shall we then say, that Scaliger and Cardan, two of the greatest personages 
of the last age, consenting both in the same point concerning the premises of Richard Suissent, 
otherwise called the Calculator, who lived within these three hundred years, to place him in 
the rank of ten of the rarest witts that ever appeared; whilst we are not able to find his works 
in all of the most famous Libraries?’ 

* Jacob Brucker (1696-1770), Historia critica philosophiae, 1742-1744. 
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me too flimsy and his argument too tortuous and prejudiced to spend fur- 
ther time over.! 

If Richard de Ghlymi Eshedi is merely a slip of a pen, we do not as yet 
know any too much concerning the real Calculator, Richard Swineshead 
or Suiseth. He was sometimes also called Roger, but Brucker long since de- 
cided in favor of Richard, and until we find better evidence, the matter 
may be allowed to rest there. We know enough, however, to place his ac- 
tivity definitely in the second quarter of the fourteenth century and before 
the work of Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Oresme, or other Parisian pre- 
cursors of Galileo of the middle or third quarter of that century. His trea- 
tise on natural motions is found in a manuscript at Erfurt of the date, 1337 
A.D.2 He was implicated in the disorderly election of a chancellor at Oxford 
in 1348.3 In the Calculationes the most recent and indeed almost the only 
work cited is the treatise on proportions of Thomas Bradwardine, who is 
referred to in these terms in the printed text, ‘As the venerable master, 
Thomas de Berduerdino, in his book concerning proportions clearly states.” 
The date of this work by Bradwardine we know from the manuscripts to 
be 1328,° and he was appointed archbishop of Canterbury in 1349 and died 
of the plague in the same year. The use of the present tense in this citation 
of Calculator and the calling Bradwardine master instead of archbishop is 
no sure indication that it was written during his lifetime and before he be- 
came archbishop, but it would be an appropriate enough form to employ 
under such circumstances. 


1 An instance of his questionable methods is his using the confused—as he himself calls 
it—note-book of a student at Paris for the De motibus maturalius or De primo motore of Swines- 
head and the views of other men instead of consulting their own works which might be ex- 
pected to give a much fairer and completer notion of their positions. Thus he airily writes, 
op. cit., 11, 452, ‘C’est encore notre étudiant parisien, ce sont ses précieux brouillons qui nous 
dispenseront d’aller chercher 4 Oxford les renseignements dont nous aurons besoin.’ No 
wonder that he finds Swineshead’s views in the De primo motore hard to reconcile with those 
on the same topics in the Calculationes, when he takes the word of another person, who was 
presumably an immature student, for one of them. 

2 Amplon. F. 135, 1337 a.v., of English provenance, fols. 25-47", ‘Subtilissimus tractatus 
Anglicanus magnus de motibus naturalibus et annexis compilatus a Rogerio Swynshede et est 
summe utilis in loyca et philosophia naturali’; ‘Inc. tract. mag. Wilhelmi Swineshep datus 
Oxonie ad utilitatem studentium. Motore primo primitus invocato... / .. . impassibilem 
consisti cui gloria, am. Expl. tract. de mot. nat. datus a mag. Rog. Swyneshede ete.’ 

3 See the Dictionary of National Biography and its references. 

4 Ed. of 1477, fol. 3, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 4", col. 2: ‘ut venerabilis magister Thomas de 
Berduerdino in suo libro de proportionibus liquide declarat.’ 

5 At Paris, B. N. nouv. acq. 625, fols. 62'-70", ‘Explicit tractatus de proportionibus editus 
a magistro Thoma de Bradwardin anno domini 1328, scriptus Parisius anno eiusdem 1348 deo 
gratias.’ Duhem, op. cit., 111, 299, cites B. N. 14576, fol. 261, and 16621, fol. 212, for the same 
Explicit so far as the year 1328 for composition is concerned. 
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The old printed editions of the Calculationes are full of abbreviations and 
difficult to read. Headings and divisions in the text are much better ac- 
centuated in the edition of 1520 than in the editio princeps, but it is equally 
abbreviated. A modern critical edition is to be earnestly desired at no dis- 
tant date. Manuscripts do not seem to be numerous. There is one at Venice’, 
another at Rome.? In England a Gonville and Caius College manuscript at 
Cambridge carries the text through the first thirteen tractates of the 
printed editions,’ while another at Worcester cathedral begins where the 
Cambridge codex leaves off.‘ 

Calculator’s first chapter deals with the intension or remission of a 
quality.’ Intension may be understood as the alteration by which a quality 
is acquired. In this case it is a kind of motion. Or it may be understood as 
the quality by which anything is intense. It is with this definition that he 
will begin. Some regard intension as approaching toward the highest degree 
within a given latitude, and remission as increasing distance therefrom. 
Others regard intension as increasing distance from a degree of zero, and 
remission as departure from a degree of perfection. Others look on in- 
tension as going away from zero and remission as approaching zero. The 
Calculator argues against all three of these positions and seems to prefer 
to regard qualitative variation as a purely relative matter like the distinc- 
tion between great and small. He also holds that intension and remission are 
not comparable, and considers such a question as whether from uniform loss 
of intension follows uniform acquisition of remission. 


The second chapter turns to intension in difform things.‘ It is largely oc- 
cupied with paradoxical problems involving infinity, but the author sug- 
gests as a key to all such sophismata the axiom that ‘of no part is there any 
proportion to an infinite whole.’’ 

In chapter three we pass from the intension of a thing in one quality to 
the question of an element having two first qualities of unequal intensity. 


1 §. Marco x1, 1 (Valentinelli), fifteenth century. 

2 Vittorio Emanuele 250, fifteenth century. 

°C. U., Gonville and Caius 499, fols. 165-203. Further material by Suiseth follows at fols. 
204, 212, and 213, some of which may be extracted from the Calculationes: see M. R. James’ 
catalogue. 

* Worcester Cathedral F35, fifteenth century, fols. 3-124, described in the catalogue of 
J. K. Floyer and S. G. Hamilton as ‘Swyneshed de motu locali et aliis physicis,’ but the Incipit 
they give, ‘Hic incipiunt quedam regule’ is that of Tractatus xtv of the Calculationes. I am in- 
debted to Mrs D. W. Singer for calling this MS. to my attention. 

5 Editio princeps, fol. 1", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 2", col. 1. 

SE.P., fol. 4”, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 5”, col. 2. 

TELP., fol. 8”, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 9’, col. 1: ‘Infinita quasi sophismata possunt fieri de 
infinito que omnia si diligenter inspexeris quod nullius partis ad totum infinitum est aliqua 
proportio, faciliter dissolvere poteris per predicta.’ 
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Here there are three views. The first maintains that the intensity of the 
element will correspond to the middle degree equidistant between those 
two qualities. The second view is that the intensity of the element will 
correspond to that of its more remiss quality. Third, it is held that the 
intensity of the element will follow a mean proportion between the intensi- 
ties of the qualities, so that if these are 2 and 8, it will be 4, and not 5 as 
the first view would maintain.! 

From the elements chapter four turns to mixed bodies, concerning the 
intension and remission of which there are four positions. First, that their 
intensity follows the proportion of the dominant element in the compound 
to the less dominant element. Second, that it conforms to the dominant ele- 
ment without regard to the other. Third, that it is half the difference be- 
tween the two. Fourth, that it corresponds to the entire difference.” 

Rarefaction and density are the theme of the fifth chapter. As to their 
intension there are only two rational opinions. One is that a thing is rarefied 
in the ratio of its quantity to its matter (or, of its size to its mass), and 
increases in density according to the ratio of its matter to its quantity. The 
second opinion is that rarefaction is not a question of quantity merely but 
in comparison to matter.’ It is hard to see how this view differs from the 
other. The question then is raised whether density and rarefaction are both 
positive terms, or whether only one is to be so regarded, and which of them 
it is. Another question is whether every body which is difformly dense, 
and of which either half is uniform or is uniformly difform, corresponds to 
its middle degree. If two bodies of like density but different quantity are 
rarefied or condensed at equal speed, the larger one will acquire or lose 
quantity faster.® If two bodies are of unequal size and unequal density, and 
the ratio of the quantity of the denser body to the quantity of the other is 
less than the ratio of their respective densities, if they gain or lose density at 
equal speed, the denser body will lose or acquire quantity more slowly than 
the rarer body.’ Other questions are whether all that is uniformly difform- 
ly dense is uniformly difformly rare,’ whether anything is equally rare 
and dense, whether from uniform acquisition of density follows uniform 
loss of rarefaction and vice versa, whether objects will rem in equally 
rarefied which start from no degree of rarefaction and become more rarefied 


1 E.P., fol. 9", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 9", col. 2. 

2 E.P., fol. 12%, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 12, col. 1. 
3 E.P., fol. 17", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 16’, col. 2. 
4 E.P., fol. 17’, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 17", col. 1. 

5 E.P., fol. 19’, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 18, col. 2. 
° E.P., fol. 21", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 20", col. 1. 
7 E.P., fol. 21°, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 20", col. 2. 
8 E.P., fol. 22%, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 20”, col. 2. 
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at equal speed, and whether density is increased at the same speed and 
ratio as rarefaction is lessened and vice versa.! Then comes the type of 
problem involving infinity in which the Calculator seems especially to de- 
light: If an object of infinite extent has a finite part which is infinitely 
dense, would the whole be of infinite density?? He points out, however, 
that it is really the same as his previous problem as to the intension of an 
infinite subject having an infinite quality in a finite part.’ He also notes 
that, when something is increased in extent by rarefaction, some point must 
remain quiet while others are in movement. 

The next chapter or tractate considers the velocity of the motion of aug- 
mentation.‘ One view is that it varies according to ‘proportional requisition 
of quantity.’ The other view is that it depends solely on the amount of in- 
crease without reference to the original quantity. If anything increases from 
nothing, and in every proportional part of the time of its increase doubles in 
size, ‘it would certainly begin swiftly to acquire quantity.’ But if it first 
doubled, then tripled, then quadrupled, and so on to infinity, it would begin 
infinitely slowly to acquire all its quantity. And if it increased in a ratio 
less than double to infinity it would begin its increase in size quickly.® If 
two surfaces of unequal length and equal breadth keep growing wider at 
the same rate, the longer will increase in quantity more rapidly. Or if two 
surfaces of equal length and unequal breadth keep growing longer at the 
same rate, the wider will augment the more rapidly. But if two surfaces of 
equal length acquire breadth at the same rate, they increase in size at the 
same rate, whether equal in width at first or not.® 

Reaction is the subject of the seventh treatise.’ It is asked if it is possible. 
Experiences or experiments attesting it are the quenching of a hot iron in 
water which cools the iron and at the same time warms the water, or the 
mixing of cold with boiling water warming the one and cooling the other 
below the boiling point, or the warming a cold hand in the bosom which 
is chilled thereby, or the case of two sharp knives cutting each other in two. 
Calculator wishes to study the variation of force and resistance and how one 
part helps another to act or to resist. ‘It cannot be said that anything has 
more potency because of its density,’ does not seem a very promising start 
on his part. Motion does not follow absolutely the ratio of force to re- 


1 Ibid. 

* E.P., fol. 23", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 21", col. 2. 

5 ELP., fol. 25", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 22", col. 2. 

* It opens at fol. 25", col. 2 of the editio princeps, and at fol. 22", col. 2 of the edition of 1520. 
°E.P., fol. 26%, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 23", col. 1. 

° EP, fol. 29°, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 25", col. 2. 

” Opening ed. prin., fol. 30", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 25%, col. 1. 

*E.P., fol. 31”, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 27", col. 1. 
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sistance but depends on other circumstances such as application. If a cer- 
tain object possessed a certain supply of form and half of the matter in the 
object could be removed without affecting the form, the force of the object 
would be the same as when it was twice as large.' But usually when an ob- 
ject is reduced in size, it loses form as well as matter. As the parts of a com- 
posite object are distant from the agent so they resist it less.? But the 
remote part aids the other in resisting. A single body has most resistance 
in its middle point.* Action and reaction are possible between difform as 
well as uniform bodies. If a man had two equal weights in his hands he 
would lift one the more slowly for holding the other, as experiment shows.! 

In the brief eighth tractate Calculator argues against the position that 
force varies with the amount of form in matter and not with the intension 
of that form nor extension.® 

As to how difficulty of action varies there are several opinions. One makes 
it depend on the ratio of greater inequality, so that what acts by the 
greater ratio causes the greater difficulty. A second view makes it depend 
on the ratio of less inequality, so that what acts by the smaller ratio causes 
more difficulty because it is more fatigued in acting. The third position is 
that it varies according to the force producing the action so that the 
greater force always causes the greater difficulty.® 

In discussing maximum and minimum Calculator also explains the mean- 
ing of ‘maximum quod non’—‘not so much but everything larger,’ and ‘min- 
imum quod non’ — ‘not so much but everything smaller.’? 

In connection with the doctrine, then commonly accepted, that every ele- 
ment has its natural place, the question is raised whether a part of the earth 
beyond its center offers resistance to the descent of a part this side of the 
center.® 

The intensity of luminous bodies is next considered and the further 
problem of their action in various media. As usual, a distinction is made 
between the size and the potency of the luminous body, although it is recog- 


1 E.P., fol. 31, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 27", col. 1. 

2 E.LP., fol. 32", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 27”, col. 1. 

3 E.P., fol. 33", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 28", col. 2. 

‘ E.P., fol. 34”, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 29”, col. 1: ‘Item si homo haberet duo equalia ponders 
in manibus tardius levaret unum propter reliquum ut apparet experimentaliter.’ 

5 Ed. of 1520, fol. 30°, col. 1: ‘Nune (tune in editio princeps) arguitur contra positionem 
ponentem quod potentia rei attenditur penes multitudinem forme in materia et non addenditur 
penes intensicnem illius forme nec extensionem. The italicized words are omitted in the ed. 
prin. of 1477, fol. 36", col. 2. 

6 E.P., fol. $7', col. 1-2; ed. of 1520, fol. 31°, col. 1. 

7 E.P., fol. 40’, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. $4", col. 1-2. 

8 E.P., fol. 43", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 35”, col. 2. 

9 E.P., fol. 45a’, recto, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 38", col. 1. 
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nized that the loss of a portion of a body usually means the loss of that 
much form. Such corollaries are then drawn as that if two luminous bodies 
are equal in quantity, but one is more intense than the other, and they 
diminish in size at equal speed in proportional quantities, the more intense 
will lose its luminosity faster. Whereas if two luminous bodies of unequal 
quantity and the same intensity decrease in size with equal speed, the 
greater will lose its luminosity more quickly. While if two bodies of equal 
quantity and unequal intensity are remitted as wholes in degree, while 
their quantity remains constant, they lose their luminosity at the same 
rate. Or two luminous bodies of unequal size but of the same degree of in- 
tensity which diminish in quantity while their intensities remain constant, 
will lose their luminosity at the same speed. 

Centuries before Descartes it is stated that light acts immediately (subito) 
for its whole latitude in every medium. It does not, however, act over an 
equal distance in every medium but covers a greater distance in a rare 
medium than in a dense one.' If light is shining through a uniform medium 
and part of the medium next to the light is made more dense, the light is 
remitted with equal velocity to every point in the residuent part remote 
from the light just as to the extremity of that condensed part which is 
further from the light.” If the medium is difform in which a luminous body 
shines with uniform difformity, then that light cannot shine with uniform 
difformity in any uniform medium.* Wherever a luminous body shining in a 
uniform medium is decreased in quantity with other things remaining 
equal, the light will vary more slowly in intension or remission for points 
nearer the luminous body than for those more remote. If the luminous body 
is not altered at all, but the medium is rarefied or condensed at a uniform 
ratio, the variation in light will again be shown for points nearer the lu- 
minous body. If the luminous body remains constant in quantity and varies 
in degree of intension or remission, the light will vary with equal velocity 
for every point of the uniform medium.‘ If a portion of the medium next 
the luminous agent is rarefied, but at the same time the luminous body is 
lessened in quantity, so that the same degree of light as before is maintained 
at the extreme limit of the rarefied portion, this will also be true of the entire 
rarefied portion, while in the rest of the medium the light will be remitted.® 


'E.P., fol. 47", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 39”, col. 1: ‘Pro isto ergo dicitur quod luminosum agit 
subito totam suam latitudinem in omni medio vel in omne in quod sufficit agere, non tamen 
per equalem distantiam agit in omne medium sed in medium rarius agit per maiorem dis- 
tantiam quam in densius.’ 

* E.P., fol. 48”, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 40%, col. 2. 

7 E.P., fol. 49", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 41", col. 1. 

* EP., fol. 49”, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 41”, col. 1. 

°E.P., fol. 50", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 41%, col. 2. 
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These do not exhaust the Calculator’s theorems concerning the action of 
luminous bodies in media but they perhaps sufficiently illustrate them.! 
The next section of the work deals with rules of local motion supposing 
that the motion increases in geometrical proportion.? Of such rules and con- 
clusions there are some fifty-eight. Then follow some conclusions in the case 
of the generation of a resisting latitude in a nonresisting medium.’ Other 
conclusions are added for a uniformly difform medium in which the force a 
begins to increase from no degree.‘ A long closing section treats of the in- 
duction of the highest degree, returning to the original theme of intensity.‘ 
In the edition of 1520 it is divided into five chapters.* Some of the points 
made are as follows. If something uniformly difform is altered in a latitude 
uniformly difform, the whole will remain uniformly difform, until some 
part reaches the highest degree or no degree, or the whole becomes uni- 
form.’ If two unequals, terminated to the supreme degree, are altered in 
the same degree and the proportion of the quantity of one to the quantity 
of the other is greater than that of the latitude of the larger one to the 
latitude of the lesser, the supreme degree will be induced more slowly in the 
less than in the greater. No matter how difform a body may be, the highest 
degree can be induced uniformly in it, if the latitude of alteration is infinite.° 
The speed of attaining the highest degree varies according to the subject 
in which it is attained.'° The effect of rarefaction and condensation on at- 
tainment of the supreme degree is considered in a number of theorems." 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 The discussion of luminous bodies and their action in media extends to fol. 52” of the ed. 
prin. and fol. 43” of the edition of 1520. 

2 E.P., fol. 52’, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 43, col. 1. 

3 E.P., fol. 59’, col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 48”, col. 2. 

4 E.P., fol. 63", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 51°, col. 2. 

5 E.P., fol. 67", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 54”, col. 1. 

6 Ed. of 1520, fol. 57’, col. 1, Cap. 2m, ‘Nunc qualiter gradus summus inducetur per subi- 
ectum uniformiter difforme mediante latitudine alterationis difformiter difformi semper con- 
similiter extensa in parte remissa sicut in principio in toto omnibus aliis motibus deductis est 
dicendum.’ Fol. 59’, col. 1, Cap. 3m, ‘Dictis quibusdam regulis communibus de inductione 
gradus summi alteratione extensa in principio per totum subiectum, restat dicere qualiter 
etiam si sit ab extremo intensiori versus extremum remissius particularis acquisitio altera- 
tionis.’ Fol. 60’, col. 2, Cap. 4m, ‘Penes quid attenditur inductio gradus summi in subiecto rare- 
facto vel maiorato potest dubitari.’ Fol. 66”, col. 2, Cap. 5m, ‘Nunc dicendum est qualiter per 
generationem partibilem alterationis per subiectum aliquod potest ipsum manere seu fieri uni- 
formiter difforme, unde vocatur uniformis generatio quando sicut sunt puncta propinquiora ex- 
tremo a quo incipit alteratio progredi sic citius ad illa deveniet: in qua materia quedam 
conclusiones se regule notande sunt quarum prima est hee.’ 

7E.P., fol. 67", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 54”, col. 2. 

8 E.P., fol. 68", col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 55”, col. 2. 

9 E.P., fol. 71, col. 2; ed. of 1520, fol. 58°, col. 2. 

10 E.P., fol. 75", col. 1; ed. of 1520, fol. 61°, col. 1. 

1 E.P., fols. 76'-77"; ed. of 1520, fols. 62°-63¥. 





HANS BURGKMAIR, 1531-1931 
By ARTHUR BURKHARD 


Ar tHE beginning of the sixteenth century Germany enjoyed a period of 
artistic production in the fields of sculpture, painting, and the graphic arts 
which was unparalleled in its history. Aside from the three outstanding men 
of genius, Diirer, Griinewald, and Holbein, Germany produced at this time 
a host of other talented artists of individual merit and original accomplish- 
ment. Although the artistic efforts of these men were concentrated in South 
German territory, they were there distributed over a broad area and a great 
number of different cities, large and small; Niirnberg and Augsburg, 
Aschaffenburg and Wiirzburg, Mainz and Eichstitt. This period of flour- 
ishing artistic activity could naturally not have been inaugurated without 
due preparation during the preceding era, but to the casual observer the 
last years of the fifteenth century appear to promise little for a revival of 
German art. Degenerate tendencies seem to dominate the taste of the time; 
on one hand, an artistic interest in the decorative and ornamental, the deli- 
cate and dainty, the moving and emotional, not to say sentimental; on the 
other, a pronounced preference for the coarse and vulgar, apparently to 
appease the appetites of the people and to satisfy the desire for more natu- 
ralistic forms of art. The trained observer of today detects in such tenden- 
cies, however, not merely an indication of deterioration and decay but also 
a possibility of expanding the limits of art to include more varied and 
colorful elements. 

It was Albrecht Diirer, the most representative personality in the entire 
history of German art, who kept the decadent tendencies of the late fif- 
teenth century from degenerating into mere rigid formal mannerism. By 
developing to the full the pictorial possibilities of the line, Diirer exploited 
the opportunities for expression in graphic art and became the most im- 
portant linear artist of his time. In addition to the linear and plastic con- 
ception of art sponsored by Diirer, primarily in his works in black and 
white, modern scholars find at work in German art of the early sixteenth 
century an opposite tendency which emphasizes warmth and color, move- 
ment and rhythm, the accidental and the irrational. The most important 
representative of this tendency, who forms a contrast to his contemporary 
Diirer in almost all respects, is Matthias Griinewald. He is by no means 
isolated, however, as there are numerous other German artists of the same 
period of similar interests and tendencies; Baldung and Cranach, Altdorfer 
and Burgkmair. It is with the least well-known of these men, Burgkmair, 
the four hundredth anniversary of whose death was celebrated in 1931, 
that this article is exclusively concerned. 
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Identified by birth, training, and residence with the town of Augsburg, 
Hans Burgkmair contributed more than any other artist of the time to the 
prestige of this famous old imperial city. Augsburg can boast, to be sure, of 
distinguished masters both before and after him — we need only recall the 
names of Holbein the Elder and Christoph Amberger — but neither of 
these men is bound to his native town by such a rich and varied activity, 
neither was destined to become the pioneer of a new movement. Holbein 
the Elder deserted his native Augsburg for foreign lands, for Alsace. His 
more distinguished son early served foreign masters and later lived in Basel 
and London. Amberger, despite his distinction as a portrait painter, was 
rather an imitator than an innovator. Burgkmair, on the contrary, was the 
centre and focus of artistic activity in Augsburg in the important days of 
the early sixteenth century. 

The atmosphere of this prosperous and progressive imperial town had a 
most beneficial influence on Burgkmair’s early development and later 
career. Earlier than elsewhere in Germany the new Southern artistic ideals 
had here made themselves felt and in the sixteenth century produced the 
impressive architectural monuments which give the city its imposing aspect 
and awaken in the visitor an unusual sense of nearness to Italy. As early as 
1500, this free imperial city, the home of internationally prominent mer- 
chants and financiers like the Fuggers, was more modern than Niirnberg or 
any other German town. The lively traffic with the South, especially with 
Venice, had left its mark on the city and its citizens; Southern ideals re- 
vealed themselves in the arts and crafts, in the architectural forms, in the 
gaily colored facades, in the spaciousness of the principal streets and public 
squares. Little wonder that Emperor Maximilian was especially fond of 
this city, whose prosperous and aristocratic burghers displayed a patrician 
spirit altogether in keeping with the ideas and ideals of this ‘last knight’ on 
the throne. For the patricians of Augsburg emulated Maximilian in their 
love of splendid festivals, in their far-sighted and enterprising spirit, and in 
their generous and noble patronage of the arts. 

These indications will suffice to bring to mind the artistic and cultural 
background of Burgkmair’s formative years, about which we have very 
little direct information. We know only the date of his birth, 1473, and that 
his father, Thoman, was a painter in whose workrooms young Hans pre- 
sumably got his early training. As Augsburg’s painting in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was by no means insignificant, we are justified in assuming that 
Thoman was an artist of some ability, even though no authenticated work 
of his has come down to us. Probably his son received good instruction and 
was not inactive, but before 1500, when he was already a mature master, 
we have only one picture that can with certainty be attributed to him, the 
portrait of the well-known Strassburg preacher, Johannes Geiler von 
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Kaisersberg. The power of individual characterization in this work already 
gives promise of the later portrait painter, but there is still clearly apparent 
a certain coarseness of execution. 

Whether Burgkmair spent a long period of apprenticeship in Colmar with 
Schongauer, the most influential German painter and graphic artist of the 
fifteenth century, must remain a matter of doubt and debate. No influence 
of Schongauer seems manifest in the paintings, but there are occasional 
reminiscences of the Schongauer manner in the early wood-cuts of our mas- 
ter. We are rather better informed, moreover, about the work of Burgkmair 
as a graphic artist for the decade 1490-1500 than as a painter. In the art of 
black and white, he was the heir of a brief but very sound tradition of his 
native land, and was destined to develop this branch of art to perfection. 
Almost all the German towns of the time — Basel, Strassburg, Mainz, 
Kéln, Niirnberg, Ulm — were interested in trying to make the art of the 
wood-cut serviceable for the art of printing, which was just then beginning 
to flourish, but Augsburg easily leads the list as a productive centre of il- 
lustrated books. Its output was especially stimulated by the experienced 
and artistic publisher, Erhard Ratdolt, who had long been active in Venice. 
The works from the Ratdolt press, religious as well as scientific, attracted 
attention and enjoyed fame even beyond the German frontier, not only 
through the excellence of their type and the harmony of the illustrations 
with the printed text, but because Ratdolt had been one of the first to 
introduce the practice of printing from colored plates instead of coloring 
the prints by hand. 

Scholars assume that Ratdolt must have employed young Burgkmair 
about 1490, for beginning with this time the quality of wood-cuts in works 
from his press shows a tremendous improvement. Comparisons of them 
with later prints actually signed by Burgkmair reveal a treatment of line, 
a pictorial conception, and a sensitivity in the reproduction of different ma- 
terials which are marked characteristics of his later style, so that scholars 
have been induced to attribute to him a series of wood-cuts emanating from 
the Ratdolt press in the nineties. The Ratdolt prints portray almost ex- 
clusively religious scenes; Christ on the cross with Mary and John, the 
Madonna with the patron saints of Freising, Constanz, and Chur and an 
occasional reproduction of the coat of arms of the donor. These early works 
still reveal the late Gothic tradition in their love of intricate and involved 
ornamentation, of gnarled branches and lacy foliage, but Burgkmair never 
loses himself, as so many of his contemporaries do, in the complicated folds 
of the moving draperies, nor do his figures lack clarity of presentation. 
There is always comprehension for the inherent dignity of the subject and 
a corresponding aristocracy of portrayal of people as well as places. 

By the turn of the century, Burgkmair seems already to enjoy a local 
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reputation as a painter, for he now shares with Hans Holbein the Elder the 
privilege of painting on commission for his native city. The Convent of St 
Catherine at Augsburg had secured from Pope Julius as a special dispensa- 
tion for the jubilee year 1500 the great privilege of assuring pious visitors 
to its chapel the same benefits which had hitherto been reserved only for 
pilgrims to the seven basilicas in Rome. Not unnaturally, therefore, the 
superiors decided to provide reproductions of these places of worship for the 
faithful, and they commissioned Burgkmair to portray the basilicas of §. 
Pietro, S. Giovanni and S. Croce. From 1500 to 1504 Burgkmair occupied 
himself with this fairly extensive series of paintings which first firmly es- 
tablished his fame. We do not know how much the artist was restricted in 
these works by the terms of his commission; in any case, it is clear that his 
artistic imagination had sufficient scope. 

We are at once impressed by the modernity of conception and approach. 
The scene which represents St Peter on his throne before the basilica, flanked 
by seven saints on either side — one dominating central figure in the middle 
panel and symmetrically arranged and carefully balanced figures in the side 
panels — displays the new form of composition, comparatively rare before 
this time in the North, which reveals Burgkmair’s familiarity with the more 
formal art of the South. The supposition that the picture incorporates im- 
pressions of a previous trip to Italy is reinforced by the rich, festive, orna- 
mental character of the whole composition as well as by the handling of 
warm, colorful details. The brilliant but delicate coloring is blended so 
harmoniously that we cannot escape the conviction that the young Augs- 
burg artist has been influenced by the Venetian painters, to whose spirit 
and manner his own was so closely akin. It is a mistake, in my opinion, how- 
ever, to seek to restrict this influence to any specific artist, such as Crivelli, 
as has frequently been done; the points of resemblance are much too general 
in the first place, and in the second, none of the individual and peculiar 
characteristics of this bizarre, late Gothic, Venetian artist have penetrated 
into the comparatively sound and wholesome manner of Burgkmair. 

Despite these unmistakable evidences of Italian influence, there is no 
lack of specifically German traits in other pictures in the series, manifest, 
for example, in the fondness for introducing interesting genre-like details, 
for representing rather surprising vistas or charming but unimportant and 
even fairly accidental bits of landscape, the whole somewhat loosely as- 
sembled with harmonious pictorial effect rather than in a tightly coherent, 
symmetrical arrangement under the influence of plastic art. Characteristi- 
cally German is the spirit of homely familiarity with which the German pil- 
grims are portrayed before the basilica of S. Croce, characteristic for Ger- 
man art and for Burgkmair as a landscape painter are the intimate, almost 
personal scenes depicting the calling of St John and his vision as he com- 
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poses the Apocalypse on the island of Patmos. In order to increase the 
effectiveness of the whole composition, the artist employs in this series of 
basilica pictures whatever formula suits his immediate purpose, even when 
it means combining elements old and new, Northern and Southern, German 
and Italian, Gothic and Renaissance. 

The same combination of qualities is manifest, finally, in the magnificent 
Madonna and Child which Burgkmair painted some five years later in 1509 
and which today forms one of the most highly prized treasures of the Ger- 
manic Museum in Niirnberg. Again the familiarity with the art of Italy, 
more specifically of Lombardy, is clearly apparent; in the wonderful marble 
throne, in the rich warmth of the colors and in the ornamental detail which 
employs motifs of Italian decoration. Together with all this attention to 
gorgeous Italian adornment, there is German emphasis on the mother’s 
affection for the child, whose legs are portrayed in a natural but very 
clumsy position quite out of keeping with the sense of form which Southern 
painting, more under the influence of the statuesque pose of plastic art, 
would demand. Burgkmair has here portrayed not the wondrous image of 
the mother of God, seated in solemn dignity upon her radiant throne, but 
has preferred to employ the old motif of the hortus conclusus and the theme 
of an intimate family relationship between a mother and her child. Even in 
the treatment of such a religious subject, with all the superficial Italian 
ornamentation, Burgkmair reveals both his characteristically German and 
worldly qualities. 

During this same decade, Burgkmair produced still other paintings of 
merit, but their importance pales beside the masterpieces of graphic art 
which appeared at this time. In his best years from 1500 to 1510, the artist 
devoted himself with such zeal to the production of wood-cuts that he be- 
came a pioneer of the moderns in this field. There are so many of these 
prints that we must here restrict ourselves to the masterpieces among them. 
His St George and his Emperor Maximilian, both dating from 1508, dis- 
tinguished for the grandeur of their conception and their faithful represen- 
tation of the spirit of the times, produce a monumental effect almost un- 
paralleled in the modest art of the wood-cut. They are important also for 
the development of the technique of the wood-cut as they are among the 
first examples of clair-obscur prints. Although Cranach had already ex- 
perimented with this chiaroscuro technique, Burgkmair was the first fully 
to realize and exploit the possibilities of this innovation. His famous Death 
and the Lovers, in which the coloring harmonizes with the dramatic scene 
portrayed, represents the new colored print at its best. Whereas Burgkmair 
as a typical Swabian most frequently depicts scenes dominated by epic 
calm, he seems here happily inspired to present a moment of strong emo- 
tional excitement and violence. Few German wood-cuts give such an im- 
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pression of impetuous vehemence, which is much enhanced by the aristo- 
cratic Venetian architecture that forms a restrained background for the 
stirring scene. Burgkmair employed the new technique also for portraits, 
and his colored prints of Pope Julius 1, of Jakob Fugger and Hans Paum- 
gartner display a high degree of proficiency in the handling of color and in 
the representation of personality. 

Probably through the mediation of his fellow-townsman Peutinger, 
Burgkmair had come in contact with the humanist Conrad Celtis, for whose 
works he provided illustrations. Before the end of the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, he established a further contact with Emperor Maxi- 
milian himself, for whose publications he was to produce a good many pic- 
tures. Of all the artists whom this active-minded but romantic monarch 
employed to help him realize his humanistic projects, many of which were 
whimsical and sterile and most of which were pedantic and allegorical, 
Burgkmair displayed the best qualifications and the greatest adaptability. 
So he stayed longest in the emperor’s service and produced the major part 
of the illustrations for the publications which the monarch had planned. 
His inexhaustible imagination enabled him to vary the long line of Maxi- 
milian’s ancestors for the Genealogie by inventing for them ever new poses 
and postures, by changing their costumes, coats of mail, and accoutrements. 
With no less variety he depicted the succession of scenes and adventures of 
the Theuerdank and Weisskunig, identifying himself with every situatior, 
and assuring each its individual character. Only by examining each separate 
scene in these several series can we get an adequate idea of the astonishing 
skill and ingenuity of Burgkmair’s genius, his talent for story-telling, his 
power of portraying aristocratic life of the court, his perception of the val- 
ues of different materials, his sensuous delight in life and living. In the 
Triumphzug, the very last of these publications for Maximilian, we can 
easily perceive the readiness and rapidity with which Burgkmair’s brain 
and pen worked, especially if we compare his sketches with those which 
Diirer contributed to the same series. Diirer works earnestly, as always, 
but slowly, heavily, and without ready sympathy, whereas Burgkmair’s 
productions have the light, festive, merry manner of a splendid parade. 

In addition to these drawings for Maximilian, Burgkmair produced in 
the same period an astonishing assortment of illustrations for various 
books, numerous designs for escutcheons and book-plates, and the splendid 
sequences of heroes and heroines, virtues and vices, and the follies of love 
— evidence enough of tremendous industry and surprising versatility. 

In view of this incessant and diversified activity as a draughtsman, it 
seems not surprising that Burgkmair occupied himself but little with paint- 
ing during the years from 1510 to 1518. The intensive occupation with work 
requiring great attention to detail does not seem, however, to have had an 
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unfortunate effect on his style as a painter, for at the end of the second 
decade we have two large and excellent altarpieces from his brush — an- 
other proof, if one is needed, of the elasticity of his genius. In the altar of 
the Crucifixion of 1519, now in the Munich Pinakothek, we find him re- 
vealed as an artist fully able to satisfy the demands for strict form made in 
Southern art. In the grouping of the human figures and the treatment of 
the landscape this picture is, perhaps, the purest example of the monu- 
mental, Italian style ever done by a Northern artist. The ease with which 
Burgkmair accommodated himself to the formal, foreign manner reveals 
him as possessed of considerable adaptability of temperament but less re- 
markable for qualities of intellectual depth and strength of personality. 
For this reason the Crucifixion lacks conviction and emotional power and 
appears somewhat empty. Beside this altar of the Crucifixion there hangs 
in the same gallery in Munich the famous altar of St John, which had been 
completed the year before. In the central panel, which represents St John 
composing the Apocalypse on the island of Patmos, all the romantic ardor 
of Burgkmair is still aglow, and the eye delights in the luxuriant growth of 
the semi-tropical vegetation, the many gaily colored birds and beasts, and 
the gorgeous coloring concentrated in the warm red of the robe of St John. 

The works which Burgkmair produced after this time reveal an undeni- 
able diminution of his powers both as a graphic artist and as a painter. His 
force appears spent from too prodigal production; his vitality seems gradu- 
ally to disappear. Measured by the creations in his mature manner, these 
late works appeal but little, and yet there is one splendid picture of this 
last period, the portrait of himself and his wife of 1529, now in the Museum 
of Vienna. One of the finest portraits of the German Renaissance, it is one 
of the world’s most revelatory self-portraits. The words ‘ERKEN DICH SELBS’ 
(‘Know thyself’) are inscribed in the frame of the mirror in which the 
withered face of the artist’s wife and his own tired features are reflected in 
the form of two skulls. An inscription over the artist’s head explains the 
symbolism, ‘SOLLCHE GESTALT UNSER BAIDER WAS IM SPIEGEL ABER NIX 
DAN DAS.’ The premonition of death speaks from the portrait which be- 
comes his message of farewell after a long, industrious, and successful career. 

Four hundred years ago in the autumn of 1531 Hans Burgkmair died. 
Germany possessed, in the sixteenth century, painters stronger and greater 
than he, and it would be too high praise to mention him in the same breath 
with Diirer, Griinewald, and Holbein. Yet this foremost artist of Augsburg is 
part and parcel of his time; unhampered by the problems which beset more 
complicated personalities, this most worldly and festive German of his day 
made a ready compromise with the formal ideals of more sensuous Southern 
painting and so became an important transitional figure who led the way 
from the Gothic art of the German Middle Ages to the Renaissance art of 
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modern times. Talk if we will of German seriousness, German austerity, 
German struggle for expression as characteristic of the German genius, ip 
Hans Burgkmair we discover other traits which appear to be directly op. 
posed to them and these too we shall have to recognize not only as possible 
but as representative of one side of the dualistic German character.' 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


1 The four plates following are reduced reproductions from illustrations prepared by F. 
Bruckmann (Munich) for the author’s Hans Burgkmair (Meister der Graphik, vol. xy), 
Berlin: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1932. 
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Samson and Delila. From the series, ‘Follies of Love,’ ca. 1519. 





A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HISTORY OF 
LATIN LITERATURE 


By DOROTHY M. ROBATHAN 


Tue literary activity of Italian humanists of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was twofold. On the one hand, there was the delving into classical 
authors who had just been brought to light through the discovery of manu- 
scripts which had long been in oblivion. And on the other hand, there was a 
new impulse for creative work, which found expression in almost every 
field of literature. Many of these humanistic productions are of less value 
for their literary qualities than for the light which they throw upon the 
learning of the age in which they were written. It is for this latter reason 
that we may profitably turn our attention to the work of Sicco Polenton, 
a Paduan humanist, who has the distinction of having written the first 
History of Latin Literature.! 

It is true that Polenton was not entering an absolutely untouched field 
in preparing this opus. Other scholars had already written things of a 
somewhat similar nature, such as Guglielmo da Pastrengo in the first part 
of the De Originibus? and Petrarch himself in his De Viris Illustribus, but 
both with less emphasis upon the literary side. Leonardo Bruni’s Vitae 
seem to have been more in the same vein as Polenton’s, but these included 
just a few individuals. Likewise the works of Filippo Villani and Domenico 
d’Arezzo are of less significance than this.? Thus we have no other source of 
information so inclusive as this upon which to draw for information of this 
kind. The Scriptorum Illustrium Libri, which is subdivided into eighteen 
books, embraces the whole field of Latin literature from the time of Livius 
Andronicus to Petrarch. That it filled a definite need and was useful to the 
later scholars of the Renaissance will be obvious to any modern student 
who can imagine how handicapped he would be in his own classical re- 
search without recourse to a Schanz or a Teuffel. ; 

Let us, then, examine this work more closely and see what conclusions we 
may draw concerning the extent of the knowledge of Latin literature among 
Paduan scholars in the quarter of a century prior to 1437, the year in which 
this work was completed.‘ Using as a standard Sabbadini’s list of Autori 
Latini,s we may make the following observations. 


Sicco Polenton’s Scriptorum Illustrium Libri was published for the first time by B. L. 
Ullman, in the Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, vi (1928). 

*? R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli xiv e xv (Florence, 1905), p. 5. 

* Ullman, op. cit., xiii. 

* Ibid., xxxi-xxxiv. 

* Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 11 (Florence, 1914), 199-261. I have entirely omitted mediae- 
val writers as well as a few other less important authors, whose works are vaguely referred to 
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A. Works Known To PoLENTON BUT UNKNOWN TO SOME 
oF His CONTEMPORARIES 


In the first place, let us see how Polenton compares with his contempo- 
raries in this matter. Of the vast number of works which he cites, there are 
some which had not yet been widely diffused, and they were evidently 
known to him before they became common property. In this connection, 
Sabbadini says:! ‘conosceva prima del circolo fiorentino Cornelio Nepote 
(lib. vim), e forse Ermolao Barbaro l’ebbe da lui e per di pid dava come 
autore non solo delle due biografie di Catone e Attico ma anche di quelle dei 
capitani greci precorrendo in tal modo di quasi un secolo la divinazione di 
Parrasio.’ Other works with which Sabbadini credits Sicco as being ahead 
of his time are the humanistic version of Donatus’ Commentary on Virgil 
and the Rhetoric of Fortunatianus.? The latter, it is true, Sicco considers to 
be a translation of Priscian’s,? but at least, he knew of its existence. 

Tacitus, although discovered in part (Med. IT) as early as Boccaccio’s 
time and used by scholars in Florence, did not become very well known 
among other humanists until the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
Sicco was one of the first outside of Tuscany to make use of this author.‘ 
The grammarians Festus and Nonius Marcellus, whom Sicco uses to a slight 
extent, were also little known. The latter Francesco Barbaro took to Padua 
from Florence in 1415,° while the former was discovered by Bartolomeo di 
Montepulciano at St Gall in 1417, but we know that it did not reach schol- 
ars in Milan until 1429—-1430.° We note too, that both of Varro’s works are 
familiar to Sicco. While the De Re Rustica had been known as far back as 
the time of Guglielmo da Pastrengo and Petrarch, it was not widely used in 
Sicco’s day, and the same was true of the De Lingua Latina, which had 
been discovered by Boccaccio at Monte Cassino. Cato’s Res Rustica, al- 
though it had been in the hands of Salutati and a few other scholars, was 
one of the least-known works of the early fifteenth century. From the na- 
ture of his references to all of the aforementioned works, it would seem as 
if Sicco had had first-hand knowledge of them. The Ethicus of Jerome, on 
the contrary, which appears to have been otherwise unknown until Capra 


as known in the fifteenth century without any definite date of discovery. I have also failed to 
take into account such names as Cornificius or Fabius Historicus, who are known to us only 
from one or two humanistic citations. 

1 Tbid., 1 (1905), 186. 

2 Thid. 

* 512.8 (References to Sicco’s work throughout this paper are to page and line of the edi- 
tion). 

* Sabbadini, Storia e critica di testi latini (Catania, 1914), p. 250. 

'Sabbadini, Museo ital, di antich, class., 11 (1890), p. 349. 

§ Ibid. 
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brought it to light in 1432,’ he may simply have been acquainted with 
through hearsay. 

This was the case with Martial when Sicco wrote his first draft,? but that 
later he had access to a manuscript is evident from the changes which he 
made in the biography of the author’ and in the addition of two quotations 
in the lower margins of the folios on which they occur.‘ Barzizza had read 
Francesco Barbaro’s Martial in Venice in 1407, but Sicco probably did not 
see this author until after Capra found his codex vetustissimus in 1423.° 


B. Works UNKNOWN TO POLENTON BUT KNOWN TO SOME OF 
His CONTEMPORARIES 


So much for this side of the picture. On the other hand, there are omis- 
sions to be noted of works which had already been rediscovered and were 
known to some of Sicco’s contemporaries. Of the discoveries made by Pog- 
gio at St Gall and Constance, we observe that Sicco mentions the Quintilian 
manuscript® and that he has made use of Asconius’ and of Nonius.* That 
Silius Italicus had been found at the same time he knew,? but as all the 
facts about him which Sicco records are taken from a letter of Pliny’s'® and 
as the Bellum Punicum is nowhere quoted, it is likely that he had not seen 
the manuscript. This appears more probable since he apparently did not 
know the Astronomicon of Manilius, nor Statius’ Silvae, which are contained 
in the same manuscript. Sabbadini infers" from the fact that Sicco ascribes 
to Statius ‘epistolae . . . soluta oratione scriptae’’ that Polenton had a 
vague idea of the Silvae and was referring in this statement to the prefaces 
to each book. 

We may note also Sicco’s omission of Valerius Flaccus and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, which were found at the same time, while of Lucretius he 
knew only the facts found in Eusebius’s Chronicles." Petronius, Claudian, 
and Ausonius are also unmentioned. The twelve new comedies of Plautus, 
which were found in 1425, and the Pro Fonteio of Cicero, which Poggio 


1 Sabbadini, Le scoperte, elc., 11 (1914), 22. 

* For details concerning this earlier, incomplete ‘edition,’ see Ullman, op. cit., xvi-xxiii. 
*71.17. Cf. apparatus. 

* 117.4; 175.32. 

*Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 1 (1905), 73; 101. 
183.1. 

7 290.32; 291.11, etc. 

* 77.23; 98.21, etc. 

* 121.31. 

0 Plin., Ep., 111, 7, 5. 

" Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 1 (1905), 185, n. 7. 
2 121.23. 

18 63.8. 
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brought to light in 1428, had hardly become well enough known to be in- 
cluded in this opus at the time that Polenton was writing it. The same is 
true of the De Aquis of Frontinus, which Poggio discovered at Monic 
Cassino in 1429 and of the Pseudo-Virgilian Catalepton. The Caesares and 
the Origo Gentis Romanae of Aurelius Victor, discovered by Biondo in 1423, 
were probably not known to him.' More surprising is his omission of 
Nemesianus and Calpurnius Siculus, which were known long before Sicco’s 
day. The fact that he does not mention the Laus Pisonis is less strange, for 
although this work was cited by Guglielmo da Pastrengo,? it seems likely 
that his knowledge of it was derived from a florilegium, rather than from 
a complete manuscript and that the poem as a whole was not known at 
this time.* In the long list of works attributed to Seneca, we find one item 
missing, the De Otio. This is explained by the fact that it was formerly at- 
tached to the De Vita Beata and was not recognized as a separate dialogue 
until the time of Muretus and Lipsius.*‘ 

Other works which appear in Sabbadini’s list which had been discovered 
before Sicco wrote his Libri and are not mentioned by him, are the follow- 
ing: Aethicus (Cosmographia), Aemilius Asper, Albericus, Ambrose, Am- 
philochius, Apollonius Tyrius, Arator, Augustine (De Musica; Enchiridion), 
Avianus, Avienus, Breviatio Fabularum Ovidii, Capro, Cassianus, Ps.-Cato 
(Disticha), Censorinus, Comoedia Antiqua, Corippus, Cresconius, Cyprian, 
Damasus, Digest, Dracontius, Ennodius, Eutychius, Firmicus Maternus, 
Fulgentius, Germanicus (Aratea), Glossarum Liber, Grillius, Hyginus, Ilias 
Latina, Marcellus Empiricus, Maximianus, Phocas, Probus, Ps.-Probus, 
Salvianus, Tertullian, Ps.-Varro, Zeno. 

Some other works which I have not mentioned above were found just about 
the time that Sicco’s history was being written and like the better-known 
ones to which I have referred, they could hardly have been included in his 
Libri. They are: Ps.-Apuleius (De Herbis), Aquila Romanus, Asterius, 
Augustine (Rhetorica; Dialectica), Cornelius Celsus, Desiderius, Dicuil, 
Differentiae, Dimensuratio Provinciarum, Geneciae, De Gradibus Cogna- 
tionum, Ps.-Lactantius, Notitia Galliarum, De Montibus Portis et Viis 
Urbis Romae, Julius Paulus, Polemius Silvius, Vindicianus. 

We must remember in connection with the above omissions that Sicco 
explicitly states that it is not his intention to be all-inclusive. He disclaims 
any such purpose in the following words:* ‘constitui vitas scriptorum il- 
lustrium latinae linguae nec quidem omnium (hoc enim non profiteor) sed 

1 Ullman, op. cit., xxxviii. 

2 Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 1 (1905), 17. 

3 Ullman, “Tibullus in the Mediaeval Florilegia,’ Class. Phil. xx111 (1928), 172. 

4 Schanz, Geschichte der Rim. Litt., vit, 2.2 (1920), $88. 

59.10. 
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paucorum atque illorum modo qui eorum e numero sunt qui eloquentiae 
studiosis esse quam maxime cogniti et familiares solent.’ May we then infer 
from his omission of a certain author that it was unknown to him? If not, 
we cannot help wondering what his basis of selection was, for our impression 
upon finishing the eighteenth book is that he has included everything of 
which he has ever heard. Unfortunately, a study of the things omitted does 
not help us at all in determining whether they were left out through choice 


or through ignorance.! 


C. Works Known To Us sut UNKNOWN TO POLENTON 

Other gaps there are, however, which can be explained by the fact that 
the works were found after Sicco’s book was completed. Such are: Adaman- 
tius, Antonini Itinerarium, Apicius, Arusianus Messius, Caesius Bassus, 
Calpurnius Flaccus, Charisius, Chiro, Cicero (De Re Publica), Constanti- 
nopolitanus Urbis Descriptio, Donatianus, Donatus (Interp. Verg.), Ps.- 
Fenestella, Ps.-Gallus, Glosa de Partibus Orationis. Gratius, Livy (Bks. 
xuI-xtv), Ovid (Halieutica), Palaemon, Papirius, Pelagonius, Phaedrus, 
Philargirius, Pliny (Ep., Bks. rx—x), Plotius, Proverbia Graecorum, Rutilius 
Numatianus, Ps.-Sergius, Sextus Platonicus, Suetonius (de Gramm. et 
Rhet.), Sulpicia, Sulpicius Victor, Tacitus (Ann., 1-v1; minor works), 
Terentianus Maurus, Velius Longus, Velleius Paterculus, Venantius For- 
tunatus, Ps.-Virgil (Elegiae in Maecenatem). 

We have observed, then, that Sicco knew a number of works before they 
were familiar to some of his contemporaries; that he was apparently igno- 
rant of some to which other scholars of his time had access; and finally, 
that there were things which are known to us today which Sicco could not 
have used because they were not rediscovered until after his time. 


D. Works UNKNown To Us But KNown TO POLENTON 


There is another phase of this question, namely, whether Sicco knew any 
Latin authors or works which have not come down to us. The letters which 
he says were exchanged between Lucan and Persius? are examples of this, 
as well as the elegies and prose letters of Horace which he mentions.* Among 
other titles given by Sicco for which we have no corresponding work in 
modern times are the De Institutis Artium Liberalium, De Tripartitione 


‘In considering this matter, we must distinguish between omissions in the case of authors 
whose biographies Sicco includes (such as the Silvae of Statius and the De Aquis of Frontinus) 
and other works which he does not happen to include anywhere in his Libri because he does 
not consider them pertinent at any point in his narrative. Undoubtedly some of the works 
mentioned in the above lists fall into this latter group, and we cannot assume ex silentio that 
Siceo did not know them. 

* 97.25; Introd., p. xxxviii. 

111.26. 
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Orbis and the seventy-eight books of Historiae all attributed to Pliny the 
Younger.! These works are all ascribed to Pliny in Giovanni Mansionario’s 
Brevis Adnotatio de Duobus Pliniis V eronensibus.? The source of the state- 
ment that he wrote histories would appear to be Pliny’s own words: ‘me 
vero ad hoc studium impellit domesticum quoque exemplum, avunculus 
meus . . . historias et quidem religiosissime scripsit,’* but there is nothing 
to indicate where the numeral came from. The manuscripts of Giovanni 
differ in the number of books which they ascribe to this work, but at least 
two of them agree with Sicco in making it seventy-eight.* For the other 
two works there seems to be not even a starting point that we can find. As 
there is nothing in the account to indicate that Sicco drew from Giovanni, 
it seems likely that there was a common source, but what it was remains a 
mystery. We cannot help regretting that in this case Sicco did not emulate 
the practice of the elder Pliny which he commends in the following words 
‘hoc enim grati et bene constituti animi habuit Plinius quod eos nominet 
ex quibus suum ad propositum rem ullam sumpsit.’ 

Under Sidonius, Sicco speaks of librum unum causarum and another 
sacramentarum,® of which there appear to be no traces. Perhaps the first is 
assumed from the words of Sidonius himself:’ ‘contestiunculas quas ipse 
dictavi,’ and the second may be derived from another epistle:* ‘nullum cito 
cogar exhinc promere carmen persecutorum nisi quaestiones forsitan dicam 
meritosque caelum martyras mortis pretio parasse praemia vitae.’ In the 
list of works assigned to Boethius, it may be observed that Sicco mentions 
the titles of six religious pamphlets, whereas there are only five which us- 
ually bear the author’s name. That which is commonly entitled the De 
Fide Catholica is found in many manuscripts without a heading.® In some 
codices, however, it bears the title De Fide Christiana’ and occurs in the 
same order with reference to the other tracts as the De Christiana Religione 
in Sicco’s list.!' In view of these facts, it seems likely that Sicco used two dif- 
ferent titles to describe it without realizing that they both referred to the 
same work. 

1 233.16-18. 

2 E. T. Merrill, ‘Brevis Adnotatio de Duobus Pliniis Veronensibus,’ Class. Phil., v (1910), 
188. 

* Plin., Ep., 1v, 18.5. 

4 Bodleianus, Auct. F. II. 22; Vat. Lat. 5106. Cf. Merrill, op. cit. 

5 227.8. 

6 508.8. 

7 Ep., vu, 8.1. 

8 Ep., rx, 16.59. 

*E. K. Rand, ‘Der dem Boethius zugeschriebene Traktat de Fide Catholica,’ Jahrbiicher 
fiir classische Philologie, Supplementbd., xxv1 (1901) 416-418. 


10 Rand, op. cit., p. 418. 
 H. F. Stewart, Boethius (London, 1891), Appendix A., 258. 
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In the list of works ascribed to Seneca, the philosopher, we observe the 
acceptance of the De Remediis,' now lost, which is cited by Tertullian? and 
Petrarch’ as having been written by Seneca. The De Septem Liberalibus 
Artibus at first seems to indicate a work no longer extant, as there is no 
separate work by this title usually included in the Seneca corpus. In certain 
catalogues of manuscripts, however, such a work is listed. In that of the 
breslau library,‘ the editor has placed an interrogation point after the title 
in the index, showing that he does not know to what it refers. That of the 
Vienna library,’ however, is more helpful, for one manuscript® lists L. 
Annaei Senecae Epistola LXXXVIII ad Lucilium de Studiis Liberalibus 
showing that this letter to Lucilius was once published separately under the 
caption given by Polenton. Likewise Sicco’s citations Ad Serenum de 
Providentia Dei libros duos; De Tranquillitate Animi librum unum; and 
Quod in Sapientem Nec Iniuria etc.,’ call for special attention because of 
the fact that there is no separate work entitled De Providentia Dei among 
the dialogues. In solving this problem, we are helped by manuscript head- 
ings for these different works. We find that some manuscripts® have at the 
beginning of the De Constantia Sapientis the title Incipit liber secundus de 
Providentia, while a Berlin codex, as well as one from Wolfenbiittel® have 
the running title Secundus de Providentia in the De Constantia Sapientis. 
The Prolegomena to the 1593 Plantin edition of Seneca’s Tragedies, in citing 
the author’s works, leaves out the De Constantia Sapientis and says: ‘De 
Tranquillitate Animi Vitae ad Serenum, lib. 2, in vulgatis codicibus sed in 
schedis Burgedalensibus liber unicus est qui vulgo primus, secundus autem 
sine inscriptione separatim scriptus est, et subiungitur lib.de Providentia 
errore fortassis liberorum.’ Thus it is evident that a confusion in these 
works was rather common. Since Sicco mentions all three, and still assigns 
two books to the De Providentia, we must assume that he was led astray 
by the word Secundus in the caption such as is found in the German manu- 
scripts mentioned above, and that he did not check up on the works them- 
selves. 

The De Monarchia ascribed to Apuleius,'° I have been unable to identify 

1 495.12. 

? Apol., 50, Extr. 

3 Remed. Praef. 

* Cat. Cod. Lat. Class. Wratislaviae (1915), cod. B. 1604, p. 230. 

® Cat. Cod. Phil. Lat. Bib. Vindobonensis (1834). 

® Cod. CCII. 

* 495.22-24. 

* Mediolanensis IV ; Vat. Pal. Lat. 1541. Cited by Fickert, Senecae Opera (Leipzig, 1845), 
in, 33. 


* M. Lat. fol. 47. See Fickert, loc. cit. 
10 506.29. 
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with anything extant or with any work mentioned by writers on Latin 
literature. Since, however, Sicco omits from his list of Apuleius’ works the 
Apologia, which, however, he used in connection with his biography of the 
author, it seems possible that the De Monarchia is an error for De Magia, 
under which title that work is also known.! 

Not only are there items omitted which should have been included and 
works mentioned which we cannot identify, but we must admit that Polen- 
ton at times confuses authors, due to the fact that in each case there are 
two by the same name. While he has separated the two Plinies, he has been 
less fortunate in dealing with the Statii, for like many of his predecessors, 
including Petrarch,” he confuses the Neapolitan poet with the Gallic rhet- 
orician. With regard to the Senecas, we note that while Polenton, following 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Salutati, realized that there were two of them, he 
made the mistake of assigning the philosophical works to Seneca Rhetor, 
and of leaving only the tragedies as representative of the work of the son. 
The same division of the writings was made by Giovanni Dominici early in 
the fifteenth century, while other scholars, for the most part, continued to 
attribute the Declamationes to the younger Seneca.‘ Sicco, like most of his 
contemporaries, also confused Lactantius Firmianus with Lactantius Pla- 
cidus. Domenico di Bandini seems to have been the first to distinguish be- 
tween them.' Due also to identity in the authors’ names is Polenton’s in- 
clusion among the works of the grammarian Priscian of the De Naturalibus 
Questionibus ad Cosdroe Regem Persarum.® This Latin version of a Greek 
work by Priscianus Lydius was known to Pastrengo’ and occurs in some cat- 
alogues of mediaeval libraries,* but appears to have been little used by Sic- 
co’s contemporaries. 

Sabbadini, however, accuses Sicco of falling into a grave error in assigning 
the Periegesis of Priscian to Lactantius.® This accusation is based upon the 
following statement of Polenton’s:!° ‘metro autem ac versibus exametris 
fecit librum qui Odeporicon Graece, Itinerarium Latine inscriptus est.’ I 
cannot see any reason for considering that this Itinerarium should neces- 


1 Tf the title De Magia were written in capitals, the similarity between C and G might cause 
it to be read De Macia, which may have been taken as an abbreviation for De Monarchia. 

2 P. Nolhac, Pétrarque et ! Humanisme (Paris, 1907), 1, 197. 

3 Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 11 (1914), 178. 

4 Ibid., 250. 

5 Ibid., 186. 

6 §12.10. 

7 Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 1 (1905), 14, n. 67. 

8 L. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, 11 (1874), 454; P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Biblio- 
thekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 11 (1928), 525. 

® Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 1 (1905), 185. 

10 505.1. 
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sarily be identified with Priscian’s translation of Diogenes’ Periegesis, espe- 
cially since Sicco assigns to Priscian a work! (De Cosmographia librum 
metro fecit unum) which can hardly be anything else but this, since the 
title appears in various manuscripts as Descriptio Orbis Terrae and De 
Situ Orbis.2 Sicco’s inclusion of the Odeporicon in the works of Lactantius 
was due to a statement to that effect in Jerome’s De Viris Illustribus.' It is 
possible that Jerome was confusing this with Priscian’s work, but it is prob- 
ably not true that Sicco identified it thus. Another common error occurs in 
Polenton’s ascription of the Commentariolum of Q. Cicero to Marcus,‘ but a 
highly original one seems to be his assignment of Suetonius’ De viris Illus- 
tribus, De Institutione Officiorum and the De Historia Ludicra to the author 
of the Vitae Caesarum.’ 

Let us next consider the pitfalls into which Sicco fell by accepting spuri- 
ous works as authentic. He has been criticized for his blind acceptance of 
some of Ovid’s writings which were doubted even in Polenton’s own day. 
Says de Gubernatis:° ‘Polenton che accettava ad occhi chiusi la lista delle 
opere minori di Ovidio senza avanzar nessun dubbio sulla possibilita che 
esse non fossero autentiche viene a trovarsi in uno stadio della critica ovi- 
diana recisamente inferiore rispetto agli umanisti autori delle due vite del 
codice laurenziano.’ The manuscript here referred to by de Gubernatis 
(Laur. LITT. 15) contains two lives of Ovid, the first of which casts doubts 
on the De Schachis and the De Vetula and the second, while doubting the De 
Pulice, Nuce, and Philomena, rejects the De Vetula absolutely. The other 
works cited by Sicco as belonging to Ovid’s youthful days occur in different 
mediaeval lives, with the exception of the De Puellis and the De Vino.’ The 
former is perhaps the De Tribus Puellis cited by Pascal,* but we note, in 
addition, that a work entitled Liber Puellarum ascribed to Ovid appears in 
manuscript Vat. Pal. Lat. 910, and according to Lehmann, the same title 
appears in a number of other codices.* The De Vino is found in some manu- 
scripts as De Baccho.!° We observe that in an Escorial manuscript of the 


1512.13. 

*Sabbadini, Le scoperte, etc., 11 (1914), 245. 

* Hier., Vir. Illust. 80. 

§ 455.17. 

5210.17. 

6 Lenchantin de Gubernatis, ‘La biografia ovidiana di Sicco Polenton,’ Athenaeum, 1, Ser. 
2 (1913), 421. 

’ 66.35-67.2. 

°C. Pascal, Poesia latina medievale, 1 (Catania, 1907), 145, n. 3. 

*P. Lehmann, Pseudo-Antike Literatur des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1927), p. 96, n. 60. 

© Those cited by Lehmann, (op. cit., p. 91) are Basel F. VIII. 1; Zurich C. 103; Frankfurt 
110, 
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fifteenth century which lists Ovid’s works, both these titles are found in the 
form in which Sicco gives them.! 

We note also Sicco’s acceptance of the Appendix Vergiliana,? of which he 
may have known the Culex merely from the lines quoted by Donatus, and 
the Aetna from its mention in Servius, but in the case of the other poems, 
the fact that he mentions the number of lines in each, shows that he had 
first-hand knowledge of them. We observe that three poems of Ausonius, 
the Est Et Non, the Vir Bonus and the Rosae are included in this list, as 
they are found assigned to Virgil in certain manuscripts.’ 

As part of Apuleius’ works are considered one on medicine, the title of 
which Sicco no doubt derived from Priscian‘ and the doubtful dialogue be- 
tween Asclepius and Trismegistus which Petrarch also assigns to this author: 
The De Viris Illustribus was so generally believed to be Pliny’s from the 
time of Petrarch on, that it is not surprising to find Sicco following this 
practice. Of Seneca’s works, the Epistulae ad Paulum, the De Copia Ver- 
borum and Octavia are all considered genuine, as are the In Sallustium and 
the De Consolatione of Cicero. 

We have seen that in most of the cases cited Sicco was following the tradi- 
tions of his time, and is, therefore, not to be censured unduly. Where he did 
break away from them, as for example, in branding as spurious the De Sin- 
onomis, De Differentiis Verborum, De Re Militari and the De Grammatica of 
Cicero, and in attributing to ‘Martinus Scotiensis’ the De Quattuor V irtuti- 
bus, which usually bore Seneca’s name, he deserves all the more credit.‘ 

In conclusion, then, we may say that we feel a very sincere admiration 
for Polenton’s accomplishment. Errors and inaccuracies we have not failed 
to note, but when we consider the handicaps to the propagation of literary 
knowledge five hundred years ago, we are inclined to deal lightly with these 
offenses, and at the same time, to marvel at the extent of his working li- 
brary, which would do credit to a twentieth-century scholar. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


1 Ms. V. III. 10. See Lehmann, op. cit., p. 90. 


2 78.28-79.2. 
2 See M. R. James, Lists of Manuscripts Formerly in Peterborough Abbey Library, Supple- 


ment to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, n. 5. (1926), p. 48. 
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5 Petr., Sen., xv. 3. 
6 In the last case, however, he rests on Petrarch’s authority. Cf. Sen., 1. 4. 





COMMENTS ON THE OBSERVATIONS OF TAIT ON THE 
COMMON COUNCIL OF THE ENGLISH BOROUGH 


By ERWIN F. MEYER 


Any discussion of English borough common councils of the fourteenth cen- 
tury must take into consideration the play of economic interests as articu- 
lated by the craft gilds. Professor Tait in his recent excellent discussion of 
the rise of this institution of government has mentioned gild activity and 
has paid passing attention to the mysteries in London.' These institutions 
hold the key to any discussion of the London council of this date. One or 
two additional facts might be stressed by way of supplementing that which 
Professor Tait has written. 

To Professor Tait the early fourteenth-century preference for gild elec- 
tion of council members was a ‘popular’ preference.? The adjective ‘popu- 
lar’ that the author used is apt to convey the wrong impression, namely 
that the new method proposed was a plan by which the general industrial 
and business interests were to enjoy the franchise right. This particular 
privilege was limited in 1351 to but thirteen selected crafts: the drapers, 
spicers, mercers, fishmongers, goldsmiths, woolmongers, vintners, skinners, 
saddlers, tailors, ironmongers, and butchers.’ The council so elected con- 
sisted of fifty-six persons, two of whom were aldermen.‘ This is the council 
that was the result of the ‘popular’ agitation. The older method of ward 


election that gave a council of one hundred and thirty-three, more or less, 
was wiped out in favor of a smaller group elected by thirteen gilds. A mem- 
bership of one hundred and thirty-three gave way to a membership of fifty- 
four and an electorate limited to thirteen crafts.° To call the craft method a 
‘popular’ one in the sense that it represented the mercantile element may 
be correct, though certainly to restrict the electoral lists to thirteen mys- 
teries within the mercantile element does not seem to warrant too much 


1 James Tait, “The Common Council of the Borough,’ English Historical Review, X1vt, 
1-29 (Jan., 1931), particularly 7-11. These comments deal specifically with but London, 
though Professor Tait’s article is general in scope. The rdéle of the mysteries in the other bor- 
oughs might well be given additional treatment for the thesis that the history of the emergence 
of the common council is a study of economic loyalties known as the craft gilds holds for all 
boroughs. Cf. Erwin C. Meyer, “The English Craft Gilds and Borough Governments of the 
Later Middle Ages, 11,’ The University of Colorado Studies, xvu1, 350-400. 

? Tait, op. cit., p. 7. 

* Cal. Letter Books, ed. R. R. Sharpe (London, 1885), F, 237-238. 

*C. L. B., F, 238-239. 

°H. T. Riley, Memorials of London (London, 1868) pp. liii-lv. In an attempt to com- 
pare the names of the persons given in the council list of 1347 with that of 1351, six of the 51 
list appear in both, and four other names either with different surnames or different spelling 
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stress on the adjective ‘popular.’ Sufficient facts have not yet come to light 
to substantiate the necessarily popular character of the move. It might 
have been the other way around and the fact that the plan was given up 
after two years for the more numerous system of ward election could be 
cited to support an hypothesis that the mystery experiment in municipal 
election was decidedly non-popular. 

The second period (1376-1384) of craft election of the council affords 
some additional information concerning the réle of the gilds and their de- 
velopment. Whereas the number of mysteries placed on the eligible elec- 
toral list of 1351 was but thirteen, in 1376 the number of mysteries had in- 
creased to forty-one.! The composition of the eligible craft list is worth ex- 
amination because it throws some light on the politico-economic disputes of 
the period. In the period of the thirteen eligible mysteries, four were vic- 
tualling gildsand nine were non-victualling associations. This second list from 
which the council was made in 1376 found the victualling gilds had added 
but four mysteries, giving them a total of eight associations, while the non- 
victuallers had added some thirty to their total. 

This particular growth of the number of handicraft or non-victualling 
mysteries might well have been the reason a vote of thirty-one to ten is 
found on the proposition to sustain the mayor, Brembre — a grocer, in 1378. 
The fishmongers and victuallers opposed the continuance of an alien fish- 
monger in the freedom of the city as such a person threatened their mon- 
opoly. They were thus soundly defeated.? 

The gain of the non-victualling gilds might also give us a clue to the rea- 
son why Brembre, the grocer mayor, in 1384 asked for a return to the more 
popular (from the point of view of participation of persons) ward system of 
election.’ The victualling gilds though few in actual count were large in 
membership and by a use of the ward system might obtain continuous con- 
trol of the council. Such an hypothesis is supported by the proposed re- 
quirement that not more than eight men were to be accepted from any one 
mystery.‘ Professor Tait saw in this move of Brembre, the grocer, simply 
an attempt of a small group to undo the work of the ‘popular’ leader, John 
de Northampton. May he not have overlooked the definite craft character 
of the whole dispute in assigning a ‘popular’ reason for the act?® 

Additional evidence that the city at this time (1376-1384) was in the 


1C. L. B., H, 41, A list of gilds that composed the council gives forty-seven mysteries. The 
number depends on which council and list one uses. For comparison the smaller number was 
used. Cf. C. L. B., H, 42-44. 

2C. L. B., H, 110, ef. Tait, op. cit., p. 9, footnote 2. 

3C. L. B., H, 164, cf. Tait, op. cit., p. 9. 

4C. L. B., H, 227-228. 

5 Tait, op. cit., p. 9. 
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throes of an inter-gild economic and political battle is supported by other 
entries. Brembre, the grocer mayor, as soon as the first council on the gild 
plan was in force (a council that Professor Tait would have us believe was 
the result of the ‘popular’ movement) had five of the non-victuallers ex- 
pelled from that body on the general ground that they ‘were guilty of be- 
traying secrets of that body.’' This judgment was revoked once the non- 
victuallers under Northampton the draper, were in power.? In addition 
the non-victuallers petitioned the crown that no victualler be allowed to 
hold judicial office, and no fishmonger be allowed to be mayor of the city.‘ 

These intercraft disputes were no mere verbal affairs. They ended in 
riots, large fines, prison sentences, and finally death for participants.® 

Professor Tait has given an excellent account of the council as an mech- 
anism of government. A London government, however, then as now is 
more than a mechanism, it is also an organism. Therefore interests, mo- 
tives, and economic affiliations must be considered. As C. G. Field has well 
stated, ‘No one who studies the phenomena of the party system can doubt 
that our opinions are influenced, to a degree varying with different people, 
by a non-rational sentiment for the organization to which one belongs. ” 
The observation holds for the fourteenth century as much as for the twen- 
tieth. Professor Tait, like Gross, Bickley, and to a lesser degree Miss Sel- 
lers, fails to give to the craft mysteries their full share in the political de- 
velopments of the boroughs because he and the other writers mentioned 
were not willing to grasp the dynamics of politics. Seeing sovereignty in the 
borough, they have not recognized that after all it is men, not charters, 
letters patent, and writs that governed the borough then as they do now. 

To call the gild system of council election ‘popular’ is correct if by that 
adjective ‘popular’ a restrictive meaning is intended. One must not forget 
that the journeymen associations were definitely denied any part in the gov- 
ernment or even the right to exist.’ To call the council ‘popular’ without 
such a qualification of the word might well be stretching its meaning to 
the breaking point. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIND IN A LATIN RIDDLE OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS 


By ERIKA von ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 


One of the strangest descriptions of mediaeval antiquities occurs in Ald- 
helm’s Riddle No. 54, dated between 685 and 705,' and merits the attention 
of both philologists and archaeologists. Since Professor Tupper’s invaluable 
investigation of the Anglo-Saxon Riddles? and my own attempts at inter- 
pretation of the Latin Riddles of Anglo-Saxon England,* the importance of 
the riddles as a kind of early encyclopaedia is being recognized. 

The things of everyday life did not interest the ecclesiastical poet. Every- 
day life with the glamour of the enigmatic around it, objects of daily life 
endowed with hidden meanings, things felt not as realities but as symbols, 
came as a new revelation to the mediaeval mind. The riddle is one more form 
of that cryptic expression, so dear to the art and thought of the Middle 
Ages, and Aldhelm’s wish ‘to disclose by his riddles the riddle of things’ 
gives expression to the hide-and-seek of the mediaeval enigma.‘ 

Collections of early mediaeval riddles seem to have been preserved in 
extenso only in England, where they belong to the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies.> How far the Symphosius riddles,® the archetype of this mediaeval 
genre, had likewise given a stimulus to other early attempts on the Conti- 
nent will not be known to us until we have more information about me- 
diaeval book catalogues. The Corpus of riddles belonging to England is 
extensive and, in spite of often baffling obscurities, intelligible enough to 
become one chief source for our information of Anglo-Saxon realia. 

In interpreting the Latin riddles of the Anglo-Saxons to which solutions 
have been supplied (apparently by the authors themselves) , the differentia- 
tion between subject matter taken from the poets’ own environment and 
matter gleaned from their literary sources calls for some guess-work on the 

1R. Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera, Mon. Germ. Hist., A. A., xv (1919), 97-149. 

2 Frederic Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book, (Boston, 1910). 

8 Die Lateinischen Ratsel der Angelsachsen (Anglistische Forschungen, No. 61, Heidelberg, 
1925). Professor J. H. Pitman’s excellent translation of Aldhelm’s riddles has recreated them 
for a modern audience. See The Riddles of Aldhelm (Yale Studies in English, xxvu, New Ha- 
ven, 1925). 

4 Cf. Aldhelm’s Prologue to his Riddles, II. 7-8. 

5 Cf. the famous Anglo-Saxon riddles and the Latin riddles known under the name of their 
authors: Aldhelm, Tatwine, Eusebius, Boniface, Alcuin; some collections have not been as- 
signed definitely to any country, e.g., the Lombard Riddles (Aenigmata Hexasticha), formerly 
called Berne Riddles, the Enigmata Anglica, etc. For editions of these riddles see the bibliog- 
raphy in my Die Lateinischen Ratsel der Angelsachsen, loc. cit. 

®R. Th. Ohl, The Enigmas of Symphosius (Diss., Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, 1928), 
offers a valuable translation together with an edition of these riddles. The stupendous influ- 
ence of the Symphosius Riddles is still distinctly felt in the extensive riddle-collections of the 
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part of the modern scholar. These problems of the mediaeval riddle can, 
however, be solved successfully and the results offered may be rich. The 
following riddle, unique in the corpus of 200 riddles, still remains a puzzle: 


COCUMA DUPLEX 


Credere quis poterit tantis spectacula causis 
Temperet et fatis rerum contraria fata? 

Ecce larem, laticem quoque gesto in viscere ventris, 
Nec tamen undantes vincunt incendia limphae 
Ignibus aut atris siccantur flumina fontis, 

Foedera sed pacis sunt flammas inter et undas; 
Malleus in primo memet formabat et incus. 


After devoting much attention to this riddle, I am convinced that this 
strange cooking-vessel, the cocuma duplex, does not figure in any of Ald- 
helm’s literary sources. The solution (i.e., title) does little to help our under- 
standing. Often the name per se is the best clue for the interpretation. Thus 
we often find inexplicable nonce-words in riddle-headings, word-fossils from 
lost glossaries. Sometimes, thanks to the terminology, one can trace the 
shifting meanings of the text.! 

The word cocuma or cucuma, rare in classical Latin, is found in mediaeval 
glossaries. The encyclopaedic textbook xar’ étoxjv of the Middle Ages, 
the Etymologiae sive Origines (636) of Isidore Hispalensis, lists cocuma with 
lebes.2 The Glossae Nominum (ca. eighth century) list cocuma with the lem- 
mata cacabus and caldarius.* The important Latin-Greek wordbook of the 
ninth century, Paris Codex 765 (the Hermeneumata Stephani) gives for 
cocuma beppoddpov.* I have not found cocuma in the older Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossaries. It appears first in Aelfric’s Latin-Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary (late 
tenth century) glossed with OE. cyperen-hwer, that is, aereus lebes.5 The 
important Latin Dictionary of Papias (1053) is the only work where a defi- 
nition of cocuma is attempted: ‘cucuma a sono fervoris dicitur, vas aeneum 
in fundo et ore desuper coopertum in quo calefiunt.’ 

Before examining the various terminologies and definitions, it may be 
well to consider the data given in the riddle itself. We learn from Aldhelm’s 
involved description the one fact that had impressed him most: inside this 

1 Cf. riddle 11: Poalum (Die Lateinischen Rétsel der Angelsachen, loc. cit., pp. 13, 14) riddle 
a _— with its shifting meanings, loc. cit., pp. 90 ff. and riddle 13: Barbita, loc. cit., pp. 

 Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi, Etymologiarum sive Originum Libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay 
(Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, 1911). 

*G. Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1901-1923) 11, 575, 50. 

‘ Tbid., 11, 379, 63. 

°A Volume of Vocabularies, ed. Th. Wright (Library of National Antiquities, privately 
printed, 1857). 

* Vocabulista ed. Phil. Pincius, Venice, 1496. 
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cooking-pot, diametrically opposed elements — the fire (lar) and water 
(latex) — are juxtaposed, yet they do not annihilate one another, but, in 
contradiction to all laws of nature, live in peace. Hammer and anvil have 
helped to create this mysterious thing. Not a word is wasted on the general 
appearance of the vessel whose exterior does not interest the author. 

For us, however, Aldhelm has revealed just enough of those inherent 
qualities of the cooking-pot to call to mind the famous authepsa of antiquity, 
known to us only from isolated references and from a few precious models 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii which are preserved in the Museo Nazion- 
ale at Naples. According to Cicero, an authepsa of Sex. Roscius of Ameria, 
confiscated and sold at an auction by order of the state, went at such a 
high price that outsiders hearing the sum believed it meant the purchase of 
a piece of land.' We hear from Lampridius that Heliogabalus was the first 
to possess silver authepsae.? 

The character of the authepsa is explained in the so-called Scholia 
Gronoviana, classical commentaries to Cicero’s orations. The passage re- 
ferring to Cicero’s mention of the authepsa offers a description which, 
though apparently corrupt, is the best we have of its construction: ‘Au- 
thepsa, vas aquarium, quod interiecta lamina fabricatis arte fornacibus com- 
pendium portat portati simul ignis, contrarii elementi, defensa vicinitas.” 

In the accompanying schematic illustration, the typical features of the 
antique authepsa are shown. Though varying somewhat in detail, the mod- 
els preserved and the descriptive matter indicate the same general construc- 
tion.* The authepsa, aidepns, (‘self-boiler’) corresponds to the modern tea- 
urn or samovar (‘self-boiler’) of similar formation. The authepsa, costly 
both in workmanship and material, was, as we know from the references 
and models, designed to be used at the Roman table for the preparation of 
the calda which had to be ever ready for Roman wine-drinking. The people 
of the Middle Ages, however, despised the calda, which was stiil being used 
as a beverage by the Greeks in Constantinople. In the amusing description 
of his expedition to Constantinople (968) Ambassador Liudprand, Bishop 
of Cremona, speaks with disgust of the ‘bathwater’ that the Greeks not only 
drank, but evidently sipped (with gusto!) out of small glasses ‘balneaque 
tunc vitro permodico non bibentes sed sorbillantes.”® 

1 ‘Domus referta vasis Corinthiis et Deliacis, in quibus est authepsa illa, quam tanto pretio 
nuper mercatur est, ut, qui praetereuntes, praeconem enuntiare audiebant, fundum venire 
arbitrarentur.’ Oratio Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, ed. C. F. W. Mueller, Leipzig, 1840, p. 74. 
Thesaurus Lat., loc. cit., s. v. ‘authepsa.’ 

2 Lampr., Heliog. 10, 9 ‘primus . . . authepsas argenteas habuit,’ Thes. Lat., loc. cit., 8. °. 
‘authepsa.’ 

3 J.C. Orelli, M. T. Ciceronis Orat. pro P. Sestio, 1, 1 (Turici, 1833). 

‘See the discussion of the authepsa in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines (Paris, 1877), s. v. ‘calda.’ 
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A costly vessel like the authepsa could have no place on the Anglo-Saxon 
table. A pot, so much like the authepsa in construction, must have had other 
functions. And here the British Museum Manuscript Royal 12 C XXIII of 
the riddles, with its interesting Latin and Anglo-Saxon glosses, formerly 
assigned to the early tenth century, but according to the latest (1922) cata- 
logue of the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum now placed at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, affords valuable information by adding 
to cocuma duplex the gloss ‘quam piratae solent habere in navibus.”! 

A cooking-pot which was at the same time a portable cooking-stove and 
a highly efficient cooking-utensil was a device used, according to Aldhelm, 
as early as the eighth century. At that time, a steam-cooking apparatus, 
quick, fireproof, and transportable, was already known, antedating the 
modern samovar. It is easy now to justify the various terminologies in the 
glossaries: lebes, cacabus = cooking-pot, caldarius, in classical Latin ‘cella 
calidae balineae,’ later a utensil which heated the water for the bath, and 
in late Latin writers a portable cooking-stove. This final stage in the de- 
velopment of caldarium? I have not been able to trace from the quotations 
in Ducange and other mediaeval dictionaries, but it is proved by Aldhelm’s 
riddle. It is the lemma in the Hermeneumata dictionary which explains best 
the character of cocuma as Oepyodépov. While formerly in the British Isles 
pots were in use in which heated stones, cooking-stones, were placed to 
bring about the cooking-process,* England was now using a remarkable in- 
vention on its ships. 

This one riddle undoubtedly justifies the statement that the riddles of 
early England represent an up-to-date encyclopaedia of the early Middle 
Ages.‘ Thus we see that a literary document covered with the true dust of 
antiquity can supplement and even substitute archaeological finds. 


Mount Hotyoxke CoLLecEe 


5 De Legat. Constan., ed. G. H. Pertz, M.G.H., SS. 111 (1839), 362°-%, 

1 Piratae is explained by Ducange as general term for nautae. 

*Cf. W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3. ed. London, 1890) s. ». 
caldarius and Daremberg-Saglio, loc. cit. 

5 See the ags. ritual of the hot water ordeal ‘dife séo hand efter am stane (W. J. Sedgefield, 
An Anglo-Saxon Book of Verse and Prose, Manchester, 1928, p. 330). Cf. also: ‘Farinam enim 
suam non sinebant cribrari, set tantum cum sua palea et aqua miscebatur in pelium, et 
lapidibus in igne calefactis ita coquebatus’ (Vita S. Munnu, ed. C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum 
Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910, 11, vi ); ‘Sanctus Molua cum speram ferream ex igne cum forcipe 
tenuisset, ut in beati Comgelli, . . . vas daret ad cale faciendum, cecidit ferrum rotundum de 
forcipe’ (Vita S. Moluae, ibid., 11, 211, n. 3; for date of this Vita, cf. J. F. Kenney, Sources for 
the Early History of Ireland, New York, 1929, p. 398). Plummer, op. cit., 1, evii. 

‘ Other such innovations of the time described in riddles are: the glass-beaker, the wooden 
cask, the quill as writing pen, the horn-inkstand, the organ, the large church-bell, etc. 
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In the center of the vessel, a cylindrical container extends from the bottom to a certain 
distance above the opening of the vessel. This container receives the charcoal. Apertures 
forming a grate provided for the necessary draught from below. A cover on the top of this 
small charcoal furnace permitted a crude regulation of the combustion. 

An annular lid with a central opening, just wide enough to permit the furnace cylinder to 
pass through, was placed on the rim of the vessel in order to prevent a cooling-off of the heated 
liquid. The general thermal principle underlying this device is about the same as that employed 
in modern immersion heaters, and therefore guarantees a very high thermal efficiency. 

The liquid, such as water and wine, was introduced through a funnel-shaped opening, as 
shown on the right of the figure. On the left, two spouts for pouring out the liquid will be 
noted. It appears reasonable to assume that the lower spout was normally kept closed by a 
stopper and could be used both for the draining of deposits and for the dispensing of drinks. 
The upper spout was on a higher level than that of the right-hand opening in order to prevent 
the outflow of liquid when the vessel was being filled. Apparently, instead of withdrawing 
liquid by draining through the lower spout, this could also bedone by tilting the vessel to make 
the liquid flow through the upper spout. For this purpose, the cover of the furnace was held 
by a hinge attachment. 
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JOACHIM OF FLORA: A CRITICAL SURVEY 
By GEORGE LA PIANA 


Asout the year 1170, Odo, prior of Canterbury and later abbot of Battle, 
wrote a letter of edification to one of his novices describing the great 
spiritual opportunities and privileges offered by monastic life. Among other 
things, the learned and saintly prior outlined a theological interpretation 
of universal history in this fashion: 


0 admirable mystery and admirable sacrament! God gave to the hearts of men a 
First Testament which was called Natural Law; had they observed it, they would 
not have needed another. But being lovers of novelty, men neglected it, when it 
grew old, and God gave them a Second Testament in the Circumcision, which some 
adopted with a certain willingness on account of its novelty. But this also became 
old and was neglected, hence God gave a Third Testament in the Baptism which is 
predestined to remain for eternity. Yet when this too became old through long use, 
men gradually began to be neglectful of it, and God gave them a Fourth Testament 
in the Monastic Cowl (cuculla) to the novelty of which almost the whole world, 
lover of novelties, has now turned. After this, there will not be a fifth one, because 
in this all the benedictions granted to all peoples are contained. All religion and all 
holiness contained in the three previous Testaments, are condensed in the Testa- 
ment of St Benedict.! 


The idea of successive revelations was fundamental in the Christian sys- 
tem of salvation from the very beginning. By it Christianity justified its 
own existence as a second revelation superseding that of the Old Testa- 
ment, and also looked confidently toward the future in the expectation of 
the parousia which would usher in the new Kingdom of God. Very soon 
also, with the development of the trinitarian doctrine, the three stages of 
revelation were put in relation to the three Persons of the Trinity. These 
ideas recur through the centuries in the Christian tradition in both orthodox 
and heretical circles. The only difference which gradually brought a dis- 
tinction between two tendencies on this point was that one identified the 
third stage with the eternal life, according to the thought expressed long 
before by St Ambrose: ‘umbra in lege, imago in evangelio, veritas in 
coelestibus,’ while the other identified it with an intermediary period be- 
tween the present dispensation of the Son (the Christian Church) and the 
final consummation in the eternal life. 

The English prior was thus only repeating in his own way a belief with 
which Christianity was familiar. The only point which seems new in his 
statement is the addition of a Fourth Testament in cuculla, that is to say, 


1 Ernst Benz, ‘La Messianita di S. Benedetto,’ in Ricerche Religiose (Rome, July, 1931), pp. 
336-353. 
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a fourth revelation contained in the monastic Rule of St Benedict, which, 
according to the pious prior, was at that time converting the whole world 
to monastic life. This new revelation, however, this sacramentum cucullae 
did not imply the abolition of the sacramentum baptismi of the former stage, 
for this was ‘predestined to remain for ever.’ The new revelation was 
merely to be superimposed upon it as a final and more effective way of 
salvation. 

This extraordinary importance assigned to the Rule of St Benedict, put 
almost at the same level with the Gospel, and the emphasis upon monastic 
life as a new and final device for the salvation of the world, is characteristic 
of the twelfth century. It is connected with the Cistercian movement. Un- 
der the leadership of St Bernard of Clairvaux, the Cistercian order spread 
all over Catholic Europe within the short compass of a few years, and be- 
came a force that affected profoundly not only the religious but also the 
political, social, and economic conditions of western civilization. 

Apocalyptic hopes and ideas which never failed to come to the surface 
when mediaeval society was passing through troublesome periods of wars 
and invasions, social adjustments and economic pressure, or terrible 
epidemics, turned in the twelfth century toward the powerful monastic re- 
vival as to a new sign of incoming radical changes, or as a new revelation 
by which old promises and expectations were finally to be fulfilled. Such 
expectations were, so to speak, in the air; they were cherished especially in 
religious and ascetic circles, and assumed different forms in various coun- 
tries and various environments. As a matter of fact, at exactly the same 
time in which the English prior was thus instructing his novices, another 
and far more important man, Joachim of Flora, was writing in the extreme 
South of Italy his famous apocalyptic message expounded also in a bold 
biblical and theological interpretation of universal history. 

A member of the Cistercian order, the Calabrian prophet found that the 
evil of relaxation was already creeping among its ranks. He therefore 
started a new monastic branch, the Florensian order, with the mission of 
preserving in full the Cistercian monastic austerity. From the high solitude 
of La Sila, where he established his monastery of St John of Flora, his 
reputation as a prophet and a holy man spread all over Italy and beyond 
the Alps, and his writings heralded a spiritual movement that lasted several 
centuries. 

The Florensian order, which lasted until the sixteenth century, had an 
unconspicuous history; its members took no active part in the Joachite 
movement. The latter found its most devoted adepts among the Spiritual 


1 The idea that the monastic initiation was a sacramentum was old in the English tradition. 
In the Iudicia Theodori, it is said: ‘ordinatio monachi . . . secundum baptismum est, iuxta 
indicium patrum, et omnia peccata dimittuntur sicut in baptismo’ (P. W. Finsterwalder, 
Canones Theodor, p. 239). 
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Franciscans and other religious men. The oldest biography of Joachim was 
written by a former disciple of his, Lucas, a Cistercian from Casamari, later 
abbott of Corazzo and finally archbishop of Cosenza. But it has reached 
us only in a fragmentary state.' It was only in the seventeenth century that 
Giacomo Greco first, and Gregorio de Lauro afterwards, published long 
narratives of Joachim’s life and miracles, deriving their material mostly 
from legendary sources.? Lucas’ fragments, these later biographies, and a 
few other additional sources were utilized by Papebroch for the account of 
Joachim in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Several treatises written by Joachim were published in Venice at the be- 
ginning of the century; the Concordia Veteris et Novi Testamenti (Simon de 
Luere, 1519), the Expositio in Apocalypsim (F. Bindoni, 1527), and the 
Psalterium Decem Chordarum (F. Bindoni, 1527). At the same period, other 
apocalyptic writings also purporting to belong to Joachim, but in fact due to 
later Joachites, were published both in Venice and elsewhere. From that 
time to the middle of the nineteenth century, though Joachim’s name was 
never forgotten, thanks especially to Dante, who put him in heaven next 
to St Francis and St Bonaventura: 


L’abate calavrese Giovacchino 
di spirito profetico dotato, 


his life and works were little known. F. A. Gervaise, a French priest who 
had a weakness for prophetic literature, wrote and published an Histoire 
de labbé Joachim de Flore, surnommé le Prophéte, religieux de Ordre de 
Citeaux, Fondateur de la Congrégation de Flore en Italie, avec l’analyse de ses 
ouvrages; ou l'on voit laccomplissement de ses prophéties sur les Papes, sur 
les Empereurs, sur les Rois, sur les Etats et sur tous les Ordres Religieuz; 
2vols. (Paris: Giffat, 1745), a book in which legends and imagination had 
free course. 

The rising interest in the history of mediaeval heretical movements about 
the middle of the nineteenth century brought about also a revival of studies 
on Joachim and the Joachites. C. U. Hahn, in the third volume (1850) of 
his Geschichte der Ketzer im M ittelalter, gave not only an account of Joachim’s 
life according to the sources collected in the Acta SS., and an outline of his 
teaching, but also copious extracts from his works taken from the editions 
of the sixteenth century. The historians began gradually to realize that 
Joachim’s life and thought formed, so to speak, one of the first links of a 
long chain; that there was an unbroken continuity of spiritual influences, 

' Acta Sanctorum [May], vn, 89 ff., 1688. 

?G. Greco, Joachim Abbatis et Florensis ordinis Chronologia (Cosenza, 1612); G. de Lauro. 
Magni Divinique Prophetae abbatis Joachim Hergasiarum apologetica sive mirabilium veritas 
defensa (Naples, 1660). Another similar biography by Gabriele Bario, Joachimi Abbatis vita, 
was published in Venice, 1639. 
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tendencies, and definite traditions from the doctrines and ideals of the 
Calabrian abbot to Francis of Assisi and the primitive Franciscan pro- 
gram of religious life, and then to the Spirituals, with their Joachite apoca- 
lyptic views and their adherence to the strict form of Franciscan poverty, 
and finally down to the later forms of ascetic, mystic, and anti-ecclesiastical 
movements that preceded the Reformation and even persisted afterwards, 

But to disentangle the many knotty problems connected with Joachim’s 
life and teaching was not an easy task. The critical exploration of the 
mediaeval historical and doctrinal sources was still at its beginning; further- 
more, important writings of Joachim were still unpublished, and copies of 
those published in the sixteenth century were rare and not easily accessible. 
There was also a great deal of confusion and uncertainty as to the authen- 
ticity of so many works going under his name, and, last but not least, the 
obscurity of his thought, the amazing complexity of his scriptural exegesis, 
and the prophetic emphasis of his style were so many obstacles that de- 
terred scholars from undertaking a thorough exploration of Joachim’s life, 
writings, and influence. For several decades after the appearance of Hahn’s 
book, the excerpts from Joachim’s works given there were practically the 
sole original source used not only by writers of mediaeval religious history 
in their treatment of this point, but even by writers of monographs and 
special studies on the Calabrian abbot. Neither Rousselot (Histoire de 
’Evangile Eternel, Paris, 1861; Etudes d’histoire religieuse aux XII et XIII* 
siécles, Paris, 1867) nor E. Renan (‘Joachim de Flore et l’Evangile Eternel,’ 
in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1866, reprinted in Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire 
religieuse, Paris, 1884) seems to have been acquainted with any large part of 
the original Joachite literature. These works, however, especially Renan’s, 
beside throwing some lights on several problems of the Joachite tradition, 
were very useful in awakening more interest in the subject. On the other 
hand, some of their contentions, as for instance Renan’s emphatic insist- 
ence on the Byzantine and eastern origins of Joachim’s ideas, were taken 
as almost dogmatic truth and up to now have been looked upon as final. 

The problem of the authentic writings of Joachim was obviously the 
first that had to be settled, in order to give a sound basis to any further 
investigation. The task was assumed, but in a negative sense, by W. Preger 
(‘Das Evangelium Aeternum und Joachim von Floris’, in Abhandlungen 
d. hist. Klasse d. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., x11, 1874, and volume 1 of his Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1874), who denied the 
authenticity of even the Concordia, the Expositio, and the Psalterium. A 
convincing refutation of Preger’s denial was not slow to appear in H. 
Reuter’s Geschichte der religiésen Aufklirung im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1877). 
All possible doubts of Joachim’s authorship of those works were more com- 
pletely dispelled a few years later by H. Denifle (Archiv f. Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte d. Mittelalters, 1, 1885). 
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Meanwhile F. Tocco (L’Eresia nel medio Evo [Florence, 1884], ‘L’Evan- 
gelo Eterno,’ in Archivio Storico Italiano, 1886, and later, in Studi Fran- 
cescanit [Naples, 1909]), utilizing not only the work of his predecessors, but 
also the published and some of the unpublished treatises of Joachim, de- 
scribed more in detail and with closer reference to their medieval setting and 
connections Joachim’s doctrines and their historical interpretation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Tocco’s presentation was not only incomplete, but also 
incorrect in many points. He not only rejected the authenticity of the Trac- 
tatus Super Quatuor Evangelia, but also emphasized still more Renan’s as- 
sumption of the eastern origins of Joachim’s ideas and misunderstood in 
general the real content and meaning of very important aspects of Joachim’s 
teaching.! But in spite of its limitations, Tocco’s work marked a step for- 
ward in the knowledge of Joachinism and its influence upon the Franciscan 
movement, and, in general, in assigning to it a prominent place in the whole 
religious and spiritual history of the late Middle Ages. For many years 
Tocco’s L’Eresia nel medio evo remained the authoritative source of infor- 
mation about Joachim, and even such a brilliant writer as E. Gebhart 
(L’Italie mystique, 1890) but recast in a charming style Tocco’s conclu- 
sions, adding little or nothing of his own. 

A more definite progress in the studies of the Joachite movement and in- 
directly of Joachim himself was made by the publication of H. Denifle’s 
‘Das Evangelium Aeternum und die Commission von Anagni” followed by 
the text of the ‘Protocol of Anagni’ (Archiv f. Lit. u. Kirchengesch. d. 
Mittelalters, 1, 1885). In 1254, there appeared in Paris a book entitled Jn- 
troductorius in Evangelium Aeternum, which made an immense sensation. 
The University of Paris, engaged in that period in an acute conflict with the 
Mendicant orders which were trying to bring under their control the Theo- 
logical Faculty, grasped the opportunity to denounce the book to the Pope 
in the expectation that its conviction of heresy would inflict a blow upon 
the friars, for the book was undoubtedly the work of one of them. The Pope 
appointed a committee to pass judgment over it. From the report of the 
committee published by Denifle and from his learned study on its content, 
it was made clear that the book was mostly a compilation of passages from 
the three main works of Joachim, but with a new interpretation of them, by 
which it was assumed that Joachim’s writings formed the Eternal Gospel of 


1H. Denifle, Archiv f. Lit. u. Kirchengeschichte, 1, 52 ff. and Buonaiuti, Tractatus (Intro- 
duction). 

* Denifle’s study, besides throwing complete light on the Anagni episode, discussed the 
question of the authenticity of Joachim’s writings, and furnished a list of the manuscripts of 
Joachim found in European libraries. I do not find mentioned in the list the MS of the Exposi- 
tio in Apocalypsim in the Codex Harl. 3969 (14th cent.) of the British Museum, and I am not 
sure whether it has been noticed by others. 
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the new revelation, that the Franciscan order was the new monastic insti- 
tution foretold by Joachim as the ‘populus novus’ of the Third Age, and 
that St Francis was the Angel of Revelation, ‘the angel who had the seal 
of the living God.’ 

Denifle established beyond doubt that the author of it was the Franciscan 
Gerard of Borgo S. Donnino — as it had been already affirmed by the con- 
temporary Salimbene — who belonged to the Franciscan-Joachite group 
of Hugh of Digne, with which the general of the order, John of Parma, was 
in full sympathy. The book was condemned, and later three of the Joachite 
friars with John of Parma himself, were tried by the Order under the general- 
ship of Bonaventura and condemned to long imprisonment. 

A series of monographs and studies which followed Denifle’s work, such 
as F. Ehrle’s ‘Die Spiritualen’ (Archiv f. Lit. u. Kirchengesch., 1885-1888), 
‘Petrus Olivi, sein Leben u. seine Schriften’ (ibid., 1887), J. C. Huck’s 
Ubertinus von Casale und dessen Ideenkreis (Freiburg, 1903), D. S. Muzzey’s 
The Spiritual Franciscans (New York, 1907), K. Balthaser’s Geschichte 
des Armutstreites im Franziskanerorden (Miinster, 1911), the studies of Cal- 
laey on Franciscan Idealism, and many others, all threw new light on the 
close connection of the Joachite tradition with the religious, spiritual, and 
intellectual life of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The necessity of further and more detailed investigation of the life and 
message of the Calabrian Prophet was now fully recognized. J. C. Huck did 
not hesitate to warn the historians that, if they wished to understand 
thoroughly the character of the religious spirituality of the late Middle 
Ages and the process of development which had its highest manifestation 
in the Divine Comedy, they should begin by an exhaustive exploration of 
the personality and the message of Joachim of Flora (Ubertinus v. Casale, 
p. 8). 

Since 1878, E. Reuter had questioned the historical value of the ancient 
biography of Joachim written by Lucas, and still more, of the biographies 
of the seventeenth century. Further observations on the same point were 
made by E. Schott (‘Joachim von Floris u. die Apocalyptiker des Mit- 
telalters,’ in Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 1901), who gave also a good 
analysis of Joachim’s doctrines (“Die Gedanken des Abtes Joachim von 
Floris,’ zbid., 1902). On the apocalyptic aspect of Joachim’s message, a re- 
markable contribution was made by New Testament scholars dealing with 
Christian apocalyptic literature, who traced its revivals and survivals even 
in later times from the point of view of their connections with early tra- 
ditions and sources. Especially W. Bousset gave an admirable and com- 
plete outline of Joachim’s apocalyptic interpretation in the introduction of 
his ‘Offenbarung Johannis’ (Meyers, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber 
das N. T., Géttingen, 1906). 
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The philosophical-theological side of Joachim’s teaching was the subject 
of an interesting study by P. Fournier, the French scholar well known for 
his admirable works on the mediaeval sources and collections of Canon 
Law. In three essays (1886, 1889, 1900) reprinted together in his Etudes 
sur Joachim de Flore et ses doctrines (1909), Fournier tried to link Joachim’s 
theology with the trinitarian doctrine of Gilbert de la Porrée in opposition 
to the teaching of Hugh of St Victor and Peter Lombard. As a matter of 
fact, Joachim wrote on the Trinity and against Peter Lombard a short trea- 
tise which after his death was condemned at the Lateran Council of 1215. 
According to Fournier, Joachim’s trinitarian doctrine is identical with that 
of the Porretanus, so that ‘Gilbert de la Porrée, quoiqu’il ne se donnat pas 
pour un prophéte, fut l’ancétre lointain des sectes nombreuses qui, comme 
les Spirituels et les Fraticelles, se sont nourries des réves empruntés aux 
écrits de l’abbé de Flore’ (Introduction, p. vi). 

The link of connection between Joachim and the teaching of Gilbert is 
found by Fournier in an unpublished treatise, Liber de vera philosophia, 
written between 1180 and 1190. In this work, we find on the one hand a 
defense of the doctrine of Gilbert and a violent attack against his many 
opponents, among them St Bernard, Hugh of St Victor, and especially Peter 
Lombard. On the other hand, from the sentences quoted from Joachim’s 
now lost Treatise on the Trinity in the decree of the Lateran Council, 
and from passages of his other extant writings, especially the Psalterium, 
it appears that there is not only a similarity but even a complete identity 
of views between Joachim and the author of the De Vera Philosophia. At 
first Fournier proposed to assign outright to Joachim the authorship of this 
treatise, but later preferred to suggest only a close relation between its 
author and Joachim. 

The trinitarian controversy of the twelfth century was to be traced 
primarily to a difference of method between Greek and Latin theology in 
the exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity. St Augustin, and in general 
the Latin theologians, starting from the unity of God, only subsequently 
consider the Divine Persons as being logically posterior to the one divine 
Nature. Following Augustin, Latin theology is very fond of using the 
analogy of the three main powers of the human soul to throw light on the 
mystery of the unity of nature and the distinction of Person in the Godhead. 
Greek theology, on the contrary, starts from the notion of three distinct 
Persons; personality is treated as logically prior to nature. This divergence 
in method in a doctrine where the line between orthodoxy and heresy is 
very thin, exposes the former to the danger of Modalism, or of reducing 
the three divine Persons to mere modes of existence of the one God, and the 
latter to the risk of exaggerating the distinction of Persons to the point of 
Tritheism. Gilbert de la Porrée, following the Greek rather than the Latin 
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tradition, seems to have crossed the danger line, but at the same time it 
appeared to him and to his followers that Hugh of St Victor and Peter Lom- 
bard, in their statement of the Latin doctrine, had fallen into heresy by 
either professing a disguised modalism, or worse, by making of the Divine 
Essence a kind of fourth God. 

There is no doubt that Joachim, likewise following the tradition of Greek 
theology, shared the same views as the school of Gilbert as to the unortho- 
dox character of the teaching of Peter Lombard. The importance of this 
question in Joachim’s history lies in the fact that his trinitarian doctrine 
forms the necessary counterpart of his historical mystical doctrine of the 
three ages. Each of them is submitted to the distinct activity of each of the 
three divine persons: the age of the Father beginning with the Creation, 
the age of the Son beginning with the Redemption, and the Age of the 
Spirit, which was expected to begin definitely during the thirteenth century. 
The division of the three Persons in the dogmatic sphere was the necessary 
premise of the division of their individual activity in history. 

Fournier’s contention was that the starting point of Joachim’s theologi- 
cal-historical system was exactly his trinitarian doctrine, inherited from the 
Greeks and developed under the influence of the school of Gilbert. Joachim 
started his career as a religious teacher, as a theologian; it was only by 
applying to the field of history his theological premises that he was led to 
expound his historical interpretation. Furthermore, Fournier gave in one of 
his essays a more detailed and more comprehensive outline of Joachim’s 
system, using not only the printed works, but also the manuscripts, es- 
pecially of the Tractatus Super Quatuor Evangelia from which he quoted 
large extracts throwing no little light on several important points, as for 
instance, upon Joachim’s severe judgments of the Greek Church and his 
attachment to the Latin Church and the authority of the Papacy. 

Both the two main conclusions of Fournier’s studies, the one which con- 
nects Joachim’s theology with the tradition of Gilbert de la Porrée, and 
the other which finds in the trinitarian doctrine the source of Joachim’s 
historical interpretation, have now been rejected, but Fournier’s essays, 
besides being still of great value, retain the merit of having first explored 
this aspect of Joachim’s teaching, so important for the understanding of his 
whole system. 

In the religious literature of the post-war period, the contributions to the 
knowledge of Joachim’s life, times, and doctrines have been numerous, and 
some of them of exceptional merit. G. Bondatti’s Gioachinismo e Frances- 
canesimo nel Dugento (Rome, 1924) is a useful and well-informed survey 
of the Joachite movement among the Franciscans, but adds nothing that 
is new to the history of it. Such, however, is not the case with the work of 
H. Grundmann, Studien iiber Joachim von Floris (Leipzig, 1927), which 
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marked an immense progress in Joachite studies. After a substantial in- 
troduction dealing with the literature of the subject and with the question 
of Joachim’s genuine writings, their chronology, and the sourcesof Joachim’s 
history, Grundmann presents in four chapters a detailed analysis of the 
form of Joachim’s exegesis and typology of history, of his teaching on the 
end of the world and the future, of his Christian ideal in the past and in the 
future, and finally, on the survival of Joachim’s ideas up to the fourteenth 
century. 

The exegetical method of Joachim, which was for the first time submitted 
to a thorough analysis by Grundmann, is an essential and most important 
feature of the system of the Calabrian prophet. For Joachim is not a 
prophet in the sense of a seer who receives revelations in visions; his gift 
of prophecy is but the gift of spiritalis intelligentia of the Scripture. What 
Joachim claimed was, that this intelligentia enabled him to see and to 
understand the hidden meanings of the sacred text and to discover in its 
pages the whole history of mankind: past, present, and future. 

The method of allegorical exegesis that Origen began to apply on a large 
scale to the Scripture, was developed further in the East, and passed thence 
into the Latin patristic tradition.1 Among the Latins, however, biblical 
exegesis underwent a still more systematic development and assumed even 
a higher importance than it possessed in the Greek homiletic and dogmatic 
tradition. Professor Grundmann, in tracing back the sources of Joachim’s 
method, connects it with the exegetical tradition represented in the West 
by Ticonius the Donatist, St Augustin, Eucherius of Lyons, Junilius 
Africanus, Cassian, Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and their later fol- 
lowers. Augustin’s systematic exposition of the method in his Doctrina 
Christiana remained the classical text of exegesis, but it was developed and 
improved upon considerably by his successors. Eucherius (452) especially, 
in his short treatise Formulae spiritalis intelligentiae seems to offer the most 
complete model of Joachim’s method. Scriptural typology, the highest 
product of allegorical exegesis, and the idea that, hidden under past his- 
tories or types, the Scripture contained prophetic hints for the future, were 
also familiar to the Latins (cf. Junilius Africanus, Instituta regularia divinae 
legis, and the anonymous Liber de promissionibus et praedictionibus, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat., L1, 773 ff.). In conclusion, Joachim’s exegetical method 
offers nothing new or essentially different from the traditional exegesis as 
it had developed and had been practised in both the Eastern and the 
Western Church. But if Joachim’s method is essentially according to tra- 
dition, it presents in the application characteristics of its own,'due'tofhis 

1H. Caplan in “The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation’ (SpecuLum, July, 1929) 


missed altogether the importance of Joachim’s exegesis, which is not even mentioned in his 
study. 
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ability to divide and subdivide the traditional exegetical categories and 
genders into subgenders and subspecies, and to multiply infinitely the vari- 
ous meanings and types according to the requirements of his plan and of its 
various parts. The fertility of Joachim’s imagination in the use of typology 
is really amazing. Undoubtedly this exegesis lacks external unity and con- 
sistency; the texts and types are bent to express different things at different 
times: the only unifying principle that brings together all these exegetical 
elaborations, sometimes superimposed one upon the other in a casual way, 
is their prophetic character through which Joachim forcibly extracts from 
biblical histories all possible parallels and allegorical justifications of his 
prophetic views. This essentially prophetic nature of his exegetical method 
distinguishes Joachim from all his predecessors who used the same method, 
but with primarily moral or dogmatic purposes. 

The genesis of Joachim’s idea of the Three Ages is studied (Chap. 11) with 
the same accuracy and wealth of information. Here the field had already 
been cleared at least in part by previous studies, but Dr Grundmann’s 
analysis of the various currents which contributed to Joachim’s threefold 
division of human history and to the different characters that he attributed 
to each period is the most complete and exhaustive, as far as the traditional 
elements of the plan are concerned. The most important of the Three Ages 
is obviously the third still to come; for the age of the Father and the age 
of the Son are but a preparation and an imperfect image of the age of the 
Spirit. An important problem in this connection is that of the destiny of 
the Church and of the sacraments of the present dispensation in the in- 
coming third age. The premises of Joachim and his conception that the 
spiritual man of the third age would know the truth without veil and re- 
ceive directly from the Spirit all the charismatic gifts necessary to perfec- 
tion, implied the abolition in that period of the Church as an organization 
for the guidance of the soul, as well as of the sacraments as channels of 
grace. But this did not mean that Joachim denied or even put in doubt the 
divine character and institution of both church and sacraments, or that he 
preached disobedience and rebellion. On the contrary, he recognized the 
full validity of the Church and all its institutions, their necessity in the 
present stage, and their right to claim full obedience and respect; but he 
did not consider them as the final forms of divine revelation, or as the only 
way of salvation to last forever ‘usque ad consummationem saeculi.’ 

This implication appears more clearly in the analysis of the elements of 
the new spiritual life (Chap. 111) such as Joachim assigned to the third age. 
Contemplatio, libertas, spiritus, are the three elements of the Perfectio that 
shall be attained. Here is the kernel of Joachim’s mysticism and the point 
of arrival of his long prophetic journey. In the last chapter, the history of 
Joachism is rather shortly outlined, with important considerations on the 
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connection of German Spiritualism of the thirteenth century with the 
Joachite current. 

Grundmann’s work is undoubtedly epoch-making in the studies on 
Joachim and Joachism; this does not mean, however, that no room was left 
for further analysis or for different interpretations of certain aspects of the 
life and thought of the Calabrian prophet. Needless to say, there are also 
assumptions in Grundmann’s book which may strike the reader as not fully 
convincing: for instance, the influence of German or northern sources, 
which are suggested as having contributed to Joachim’s philosophy of 
history, such as the writings of Adam of Whitehorn, of Rupert of Deutz, 
of Honoriusof Autun, of Anselm of Havelberg, and others, might be and has 
been challenged. Similarities of ideas and even analogies of language are 
not always conclusive evidence of interdependence, for, as we have noticed 
in quoting the letter of Odo of Canterbury, apocalyptic ideas and hopes 
based on mystical interpretations and on artificial historical schemes 
balancing in harmonic combinations the past, the present, and the future, 
were then current in the various ascetic and monastic circles of Europe, and 
all of them derived their inspiration and their material from the same tra- 
ditional sources. Like Fournier’s attempt to establish a direct connection 
between Joachim’s theology and the French anti-scholastic groups, Grund- 
mann’s assumption of the Germanic origins of Joachim’s philosophy of his- 
tory, accepted also by A. Dempf (Sacrum Imperium, 1929, pp. 229 ff.), may 


be rejected! with good reason, but the fact itself, that there is an ideal con- 
nection among these various currents of apocalyptic hopes in the various 
European countries, shows how important was the movement of which 
Joachim became the main exponent. The need of publishing the works of 
Joachim still in manuscript form and of a critical edition of those published 
in the sixteenth century had been felt from the beginning.? Under the 
auspices of the Institut fiir Kultur- und Universalgeschichte in Leipzig, 


1 Tractatus, ed. Buonaiuti, Introd. p. Ixxi, note. 

? Grundmann has made a thorough survey of the Venetian editions (1, Exkurs: Die Vene- 
diger Drucke, pp. 193-198). We may add to his remarks that the existence of a separate edition 
of the Psalterium decem chordarum, issued at the same time and by the same press which printed 
the Expositio in Apocalypsim and the Psalterium together is certain. There is a copy of this 
separate edition in the Harvard Library: Psalterium Decem Cordarum Abbatis Joachim, in quo 
de Summa Trinitate eiusque distinctione perpulchre indagatur. De numero Psalmorum et eorum 
archanis ac mysticis sensibus. De Psalmodia. De modo et usu psallendi simul et psallentium. — 
Venetiis, in calcographia Francisci Bindoni. — Expensis heredum Octaviani Scoti civis Modoe- 
tiensis, etc. Anno mpxxvii (April 27). Besides this copy, which seems very rare, the Harvard 
library has also: 

Divini Vatis Abbatis Joachim liber Concordiae Novi ac Veteri Testamenti, Venetiis per Simo- 
nem Luere, 1519. 

Expositio Magni Prophetae Abbatis Joachim in A pocalypsim, etc., cui adjuta sunt eiusdem 
Psalterium decem cordarum, etc., Venetiis, F. Bindoni, 1527. 
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Professor Grundmann finally decided to undertake the task of preparing 
the needed critical editions of the Concordia, the Expositio in A pocalypsim, 
and of the Psalterium. Meanwhile, Professor E. Buonaiuti of Rome, who 
had already published several valuable studies on Joachim on the Ricerche 
Religiose, by agreement with Professor Grundmann took upon himself to 
prepare the edition of the still unpublished treaties, i.e., the Tractatus super 
Quatuor Evangeiia, the De articulis Fidei, and the Adversus Tudaeos.' 

Of these, the Tractatus super Quatuor Evangelia has already appeared 
(Fonti per la Storia d’Italia [Istituto Storico Italiano, Rome, 1930], Vol. 
LXv11), with an Introduction (pp. xi-lxxxi) which contains a brief but 
masterly presentation of the various problems concerning the life and teach- 
ing of Joachim. Of the two manuscripts of the Tractatus, Professor Buonaiuti 
has rightly used as a basis for his edition the Antonianus of Padua, giving 
in the notes the variants of the Dresden manuscript. Extensive notes ac- 
company the text explaining the meaning of obscure passages and of his- 
torical and theological allusions, and giving references to similar passages 
in the other writings of Joachim. The edition leaves nothing to be desired, 
and if, as we are sure, the other volumes to be published by Professors 
Buonaiuti and Grundmann will maintain the same high standard of scholar- 
ship and of handsome printing, we shall shortly have at our disposal a 
Corpus of Joachim’s works that will relieve us of any regret for the long de- 
lay in their appearance. 

A new work on the Calabrian Prophet has lately been published? in 
France by Emmanuel Aegerter (L’Evangile Eternel. 1, Vie de Joachimde 
Flore; u, L’Evangile Eternel, traduction frangaise; Editions Rieder, Paris, 


Abbatis Joachim divina prorsus in Ieremiam prophetam interpretatio, etc. Venetiis, per Ber- 
nardinum, Benatium, 1525. 

The same, Coloniae apud L. Alectorium, 1577. 

Abbatis Joachim Florensis Scriptus super Esaiam prophetam, etc., Venetiis, per Lazarum de 
Soardis, 1517. 

The Widener Library also possesses the Venetian edition by the same B. Benati of the 
spurious writings In librum Cirilli; In Apoc. de residuo statu ecclesiae; the Tractatus de Anti- 
christo, Ioannis Parisiensis; and De septem statibus Ecclesiae of Ubertinus de Casales. 

' According to Professor Buonaiuti, to admit Joachim’s authorship of other writings going 
under his name, outside the six mentioned above, is a very risky thing (Gioach. d. F., p. 180); 
but Professor Grundmann inclines to include among the genuine works of Joachim other writ- 
ings, such as the Tractatus de vita et regula S. Benedicti and probably the De ultimis tribula- 
tionibus; the De virtutibus; and the De Vita solitaria. 

2 Meanwhile, Professor Grundmann has published several articles containing further in- 
vestigations on Joachim and the Joachites: ‘Kleine Beitriige tiber Joachim von Fiore,’ (Zeitsch. 
f. Kirchengesch., 1929); ‘Papstsprophetien d. Mittelalters.’ (Archiv. f. Kulturgesch., 1928); 
‘Liber de Flore,’ eine Schrift der Franziskaner-Spiritualen aus dem Anfang des xiv Jahrh. 
(Hist. Jahrbuch, 1929). 
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1928). Aegerter, a brilliant poet and literary writer, was evidently not 
much concerned with the many problems of historical criticism or doctrinal 
sources which fill the pages of Grundmann’s book. Aegerter’s work, in spite 
perhaps of his intention, is essentially more literary than historical in char- 
acter; as such, it is a remarkable sample of brilliant French prose and of 
vivid poetical descriptions. For his purpose, the legendary accounts of the 
old biographers supplied abundant material for artistic elaboration. His 
translations from various writings of Joachim, gathered in the second 
volume under the rather misleading title L’Evangile Eternel, give a modern 
freshness to the thought of the old Prophet, but unfortunately the pas- 
sages chosen are not always the most representative of the special aspects of 
the doctrine that they are supposed to illustrate and furthermore, in no 
few instances, the French rendering is not close enough to the meaning of 
the original. 

From 1928, Professor Buonaiuti began to publish at regular intervals 
a series of studies on Joachim in the Ricerche Religiose (Rome, 1928 ff.). 
Out of these studies rewritten with many new additions and further elabo- 
ration and out of the material already used by himself in the Introduction 
to the T’ractatus, Professor Buonaiuti put together a book which, while still 
in manuscript form, was awarded the Edward Kennard Rand Prize of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America for the year 1930. It appeared in print the 
following year under the title Gioacchino da Fiore, I Tempi, La Vita, Il 
Messaggio (Collezione Meridionale Editrice, Rome, 1931). 

As the author warns his readers in the preface, this volume is only the first 
part of a larger study which will cover also the whole history of Joachism 
up to its last manifestations. This explains why the first part of the book, 
‘I Tempi,’ which might be properly called an historical introduction, ap- 
pears to be too long and out of proportion with the rest of the volume. The 
first section of this historical introduction presents in a series of separate 
chapters a synthesis of the political history of the Normans, Byzantines, 
Arabs, and finally, of the Swabians and of the Papacy in Southern Italy. 
The separate treatment of each has the advantage of presenting a more 
impressive picture of the characteristics of southern civilization under the 
various dominations and the contributions made by each of these elements 
to the final outcome of their mixture. On the other hand, it has the dis- 
advantage of unavoidable repetitions and perhaps of less cohesion in the 
picture of the ensemble. In this part, the author has used the most authorita- 
tive historical works, but occasionally has made use also of original sources 
and documents to support views in which he disagrees with the historians. 

The true justification, however, for such a long historical introduction 
and for its method of exposition is the fact that the historical survey is so 
made as to bring into light political events and factors only so far as they 
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have a direct or indirect connection with the spiritual, moral, and intel- 
lectual background that explains the rise at that time and in that place of 
Joachim’s prophetic vocation. As a matter of fact, this survey and a new 
exhaustive study of Joachim’s writings, especially of the Tractatus, has led 
Professor Buonaiuti to a new and in some degree original historical inter- 
pretation of Joachim’s life and works. According to him, it is a useless task 
and one that leads to misunderstanding to look for a system of theology 
in Joachim’s writings; Joachim’s interest in theology was only incidental, as 
far as certain theological premises affected directly his interpretation of 
history. Joachim was primarily and essentially a prophet; we find in him 
‘a typical and complete renascence of the apocalyptic spirit with which the 
early Christian generations were saturated. The motives behind his spiritual 
and intellectual activity were not theological: there was in him only a broad 
and bold hope of religious renovation which could enable the Church to come 
out of the realm of shadows and symbols and to come in possession of un- 
veiled truth’ (p. 8). Still more important is the second fundamental point of 
Professor Buonaiuti’s historical reconstruction of the personality and 
thought of Joachim. The assumed dependence of Joachim upon Greek and 
Byzantine theological and mystical influences due to the environment is 
altogether denied. To Buonaiuti, Joachim appears as ‘the faithful interpreter 
and the bold herald of that social and religious palingenesis which the Cister- 
cian rule introduced into Latin Catholicism of the late Middle Ages’ (Intr., 
p. xi). 

The section on ‘Religious conditions,’ (pp. 75-120) in four short but 
comprehensive chapters (Byzantine traditions, Benedictine Monachism, 
Cistercian Reform, and Jewish groups in Calabria), provides many elements 
to justify the author’s conclusions, radically different from those of for- 
mer writers on Joachim. Byzantine religious traditions, so deeply rooted in 
Calabria, were thoroughly shaken during the first period! of the Norman 
rule; it was only later, after the consolidation of the kingdom, that Norman 
policy gave protection and lavished favors on Greek monasteries. During 
the early period, the upper valley of the Crati became a bulwark of Latin 
ecclesiasticism, and this was the environment of Joachim’s life and work. 
The assumption that in Calabria, or in general in Southern Italy, the two 
great currents of eastern and western religious thought and traditions met 
and merged together is a commonplace. They undoubtedly met, but the 
process of mutual absorption, as far as religious traditions were concerned, 
was very slight: “The spirit of Basilian monachism is essentially different 
from that of the Latin monasteries which from the eleventh century began 


1 Witness the abolition of scores of Greek monasteries and the transfer of their property 
to Latin monasteries; cf. Batiffol, L’ Abbaye de Rossano (Paris, 1891), p. xxv, and Buonaiuti, 
op. cit., p. 89. 
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to extend their influence over southern Italy. The traditions which directed 
even such monastic activities as liturgical observances and transcriptions 
of manuscripts were different and even opposite in the two great monastic 
currents, as all traditions which came from Rome were different from those 
coming from Byzantium.' In Southern Italy, the two currents came in 
contact, but there was no merging of them. The mountains of La Sila 
marked the dividing line between the two spiritual currents’ (p. 84). 

Benedictine monachism had lost its spiritual impetus; the contamination 
with secular political and economic interests and powers had made it unfit 
to become a new instrument of that spiritual! renaissance which was the 
aspiration and the ideal of many religious souls. The Cistercian reform came 
in time not only to revive the ascetic ideal, but also as a social and eco- 
nomic movement of primary importance in the history of the times. After 
the year 1140 and the peace between king Roger II and the pope, to which 
Bernard of Clairvaux made no small personal contribution, Cistercian 
monasteries were established in Southern Italy, and it was there that 
Joachim received his monastic training as a Cistercian and there that he 
governed a Cistercian community as its abbot before the establishment of 
the Florensian order. The conception of a ‘perfect monachism’ which, in 
Joachim’s plan of the Third Age, holds the central place, is essentially the 
Cistercian conception. Finally, the presence and influence of considerable 
Jewish groups in Calabria explains the rather important part that their ex- 
pected conversion has in Joachim’s plan and aiso the reason for his writing 
a short treatise Adversus Iudaeos. 

Having thus set the historical background, Professor Buonaiuti ap- 
proaches in Part 11 three sets of problems: (1) Concerning the life of Joa- 
chim and his relations to the political and religious powers and institutions 
of his time and environment; (2) Concerning the origins and development 
of his doctrines and his mystical teaching; (3) Concerning his attitude 
toward the official Church and the Papacy. On the first point Buonaiuti 
is more radical than his predecessors in rejecting the traditional biogra- 
phies. According to his conclusions, Joachim was not from a noble or quasi- 
noble family, but a peasant. He calls himself ‘homo agricola a iuventute 
mea’ (Expositio super Apocalysim)* His pilgrimage in the Holy Land is 
also confirmed by another passage found by Buonaiuti in the Tractatus 
super Quatuor Evangelia (Chaps. 97-98). From authentic sources it is known 


* Buonaiuti (p. 138) rightly remarks that modern historians have greatly exaggerated the 
importance of Byzantine traditions and elements in Calabria by giving too much weight to 
official manifestations and documents and overlooking the demographic and institutional evi- 
dence. 

* This passage had been already noticed by Grundmann in Kleine Beitriige iiber Joachim 
ton Floris, p. 154. 
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that about 1178 he was abbot of the monastery of Corazzo in Calabria, 
and that a few years later he lived for a while at the Abbey of Casamari in 
the Roman territory, where he had gone to submit some of his writings to 
Pope Lucius m1. At Casamari he met Lucas, who became his amanuensis 
and later wrote his biography. The years which followed witnessed his 
estrangement from the Cistercian order and his founding of the new order 
of the Florensians.! There seems to be no doubt that by royal request 
Joachim travelled perhaps more than once to Palermo, and that in 119] 
he was in Messina, where Richard of England and Philip Augustus of 
France were passing the winter on their way to the Crusade. But the nar- 
rative of the three English chroniclers Roger of Hoveden, Benedict of 
Peterborough, and Raoul of Coggeshal, concerning the interview of Joa- 
chim with the English king and his prophetic utterances, appear in the 
analysis of Professor Buonaiuti as mostly devoid of historical value (p. 156- 
168). Joachim’s death took place March, 1202. Outside this and a few 
other details found in contemporary chronicles and documents, there is 
very little in the old biographies about the life of Joachim that can be 
accepted without question.? 

Whatever part Joachim may have taken indirectly in the politics of his 
times, it seems that his main interest in them was only to discover, in 
political, social, and religious events, some premonitory and preparatory 


symptoms of the great incoming renovation. Mention of and cryptic allu- 
sions to facts and personalities of his times occur not infrequently in his 
writings, but always in a prophetic setting and connection. There can be no 
doubt that, to explain the formation of his prophetic consciousness and the 
results of his prophetic elaboration, the long prophetic and apocalyptic tra- 
dition which was behind him and from which he derived the formal ele- 
ments of his own prophetic structure, is not enough. There is a new spirit, 


1 The Florensian rule given by Joachim to his monks is unfortunately lost. From the fact 
that Pope Gregory IX in 1227 forbade the Cistercians to receive in their ranks monks from 
the Florensian Order, it seems that the Florensian rule must have been more rigid than that 
of the former. Buonaiuti suggests that very likely a passage of the Concordia (Lib. v, 23) con- 
tains an outline of the lost rule (op. cit., p. 142, note). 

* The historical character of the meetings of Joachim with Pope Urban at Verona and the 
authenticity of both the letter of Pope Clement III to Joachim and the testament of Joachim 
have been questioned by Professor Buonaiuti with good reason. If the will of Joachim in which 
the fact that the Concordia had been submitted to Lucius III is mentioned is authentic, why 
did Joachim not mention also the supposed approvals of Urban III and of Clement III? 
Furthermore, at the time assigned to the meeting of Joachim with Pope Urban and the ap- 
proval of the Expositio in Apocalypsim (1196) this latter work was not yet finished, as is evi- 
dent from a passage of the same book. As a result, Professor Buonaiuti inclines to consider all 
these documents as apocryphal, devised by the Florensians immediately after Joachim’s death 
(Joachim’s last will is mentioned in the Lateran decree of 1215) as a measure of precaution to 
save the reputation of orthodoxy of their founder and their order. 
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a new motive, a new meaning in his vision of history and a new hope in his 
plan for the future, expressed many times in words like these: “Libertas a 
curis mundi non potest haberi perfecte nisi in Sabbato; hoc est in tempore 
libertatis.’ 

This new spirit, according to Professor Buonaiuti, has little or nothing 
in common with the monastic ideals and traditions taught and followed in 
the Greek monasteries of Calabria; it is rather the contemplative but, at 
the same time, active, robust, and constructive spirit of the new Cistercian 
tradition. The ideal Cistercian community, self-sufficient, steeped in re- 
nunciation and mystic joy, possessed truly the ‘libertas perfecta a curis 
mundi.’ To Joachim’s eyes, this was the final solution of all political, social, 
economic, and religious problems, the ‘curae mundi’ that accounted for all 
the evils and the unhappiness of men. The realization of such a solution was, 
however, conditioned upon the direct intervention of the Holy Spirit, 
which would impart to each man knowledge and grace to achieve perfection 
and to persevere in it, walking in light and truth up to the end. It was a 
dream, undoubtedly, but it was suggested by positive facts which were 
before Joachim’s eyes and which made it possible not only for him, but also 
for others, like the prior of Canterbury, to see in them the beginning of a 
radical transformation of the whole religious and social order of the times. 
These facts were the Cistercian reform and its extraordinary success. In a 
few years, Cistercian monasteries sprang up everywhere; the appeal of 
their rigid rule seems to have been irresistible. According to the Canterbury 
prior, the whole world was turning to the new Testament of the cuculla. 
Now, every Cistercian monastery was not only a centre of religious reform 
but also a social and economic institution. Janausscheck, in his Origines 
Cistercienses, has illustrated the value and extent of the agricultural under- 
takings of the Cistercian monasteries of that period. As a result, the Cis- 
tercian movement, says Buonaiuti, had become ‘a democratic movement 
which, calling to monastic life large rural masses, liberated them from 
feudal bondage, conferred on them an autonomous moral personality, put 
them to a work of extensive reclamation of land, giving at the same time 
to such work a spiritual value and gaining for them the favor and protec- 
tion of the royal power, always eager to curtail feudal rights and abuses.’ 

St Bernard, himself a scion of the feudal class, was the leader of this 
democratic anti-feudal movement. But though he remained the personifi- 
cation of monastic asceticism of the twelfth century, Bernard was too much 
distracted by his manifold activities which involved him in all ecclesiastical 
and political controversies of the times. The great interpreter of the revolu- 
tion contained in germ in the Cistercian rule was Joachim, ‘who, coming 
himself from the peasant class and having perhaps escaped from feudal 
servitude by becoming a monk, found in the monastic libertas the ideal 
state of man in the coming age of the Spirit.’ 
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As for Joachim’s attitude toward the ecclesiastical organization and the 
Papacy, Professor Buonaiuti’s conclusions and quotations from the sources 
confirm and strengthen those arrived at by Fournier and Grundmann. The 
latter’s analysis of Joachim’s exegetical method is fully accepted by Buon- 
aiuti (Il Messaggio, pp. 189 ff.) who gives, however, a perhaps closer view 
of its function in the elaboration of Joachim’s ideas: ‘Considered from the 
point of view of the exegetical method, Joachim’s originality is only quan- 
titative. The allegorical symbolism and symmetrical typology which give 
an almost geometric form to his Scriptural exposition are nothing more 
than an organic and coherent application of the traditional principles of 
patristic exegesis. But if we look more closely, this boundless exegetical 
virtuosity of Joachim which seems to destroy altogether the significance 
and the real value of the sacred narrative, and discovers in it only prefigu- 
rations of imminent events destined to transform Christian society, this 
mechanical method of scriptural interpretation, which appears as a mere 
pedantic exercise on the dotted lines of a preexistent tradition, leads in the 
end to a highly original and personal teaching, inasmuch as there is not in 
Joachim any servile respect for hermeneutical completeness, but only the 
bold purpose of a revolutionary religious propaganda. The symbolistic orgy 
in which Joachim indulges becomes a kind of rite of initiation to a new, 
solemn, triumphal epiphany of the new gospel. Hence Joachim’s works 
must not be considered or studied as if they contained an ordinate exposi- 
tion and an organic justification of a system, but rather as the passionate 
appeal of a preacher! of conversion’ (p. 194). 

In his many books and essays dealing especially with early Christianity,’ 
Professor Buonaiuti has emphasized and made almost the centre of his his- 
torical interpretation of the Christian message its ‘social’ character, that 
is to say, the conception that the Christian way of salvation was not a 
method of individual asceticism, but rather a high religious standard set 
forth as the goal of ‘associated life.’ Creeds and sacraments, piety and hier- 
archy, abstract rules and organic laws, all the various spiritual, theological, 
and legal elements to be found in Christianity, are all means for the realiza- 
tion of this essentially social character of Christian religiosity. Their vitality 
and usefulness last only so far as they fulfill this purpose. The Cistercian 
rule presents the same character of a reform not of individualistic piety but 
of ‘associated life.’ In his very remarkable and suggestive book J] Misti- 
cismo Medievale (Pinerolo, 1928), Professor Buonaiuti remarked: “The 


1 Buonaiuti suggests (p. 177) that, like most of the works of St Bernard, some of Joachim’s 
treatises, and especially the Tractatus, might have been first delivered as sermons to a monas- 
tic audience. The occasional] allusions to liturgical celebrations seem to confirm this view. 

2 See especially his Saggi sul Cristianesimo Primitivo (Citta di Castello, 1923); Il Cristia- 
nesimo nell’ Africa Romana (Bari, 1928); Le Origini dell’ Ascetisimo Cristiano (Pinerolo, 1929). 
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Cistercian spirit of solidarity in work, in abnegation and prayer, their love 
for simplicity in the ritual, devoid of all display of wealth, and performed 
ina spirit of close brotherhood, their sharing equally the community tasks, 
so different and yet all equivalent in merit; all this not only brought about 
a renascence of genuine evangelical experiences in the Cistercian cloisters, 
but affected also very deeply the outside world of culture, of art, and of 
polities’ (p. 48). 

No wonder then that Joachim, who derived from the Cistercian source 
his ideals and his inspiration, is also primarily an exponent of this type of 
Christian mysticism that looks for perfection in the experiences of religious 
associated life: ‘Joachim differs from the usual type of Christian mystics 
because of his ever-present consciousness that there is a link which binds 
the spiritual destiny of the individual to that of the masses, because of his 
irresistible tendency to look at the problem of salvation only from the point 
of view of a universal palingenesis, through which collective spirituality 
shall and must be lifted up to its highest form of expression’ (p. 197). 

To Fournier’s attempt to connect Joachim’s theology with the school of 
the Porretanus represented by the De vera philosophia and to make of his 
theology the source of his mystic and apocalyptic interpretation of history, 
Professor Buonaiuti opposes a vigorous denial of both contentions. Joachim 
not only held St Bernard in great veneration, but derived from his writ- 
ings principles, ideas, and suggestions which he incorporated in vari- 
ous ways in almost all kis works. Sometimes even his phraseology and his 
images are those of St Bernard (Tractatus, Intr., p. lii). On the contrary, in 
the De vera philosophia, St Bernard is described as ‘vir vitae venerabilis; 
cum esset bene potus in nocte cum paucissimis familiaribus suis in ospicio 
suo, decrevit credi quod aliquid unum numero est Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus’ (Fournier, op. cit., p. 67). In spite of the similarities of the trini- 
tarian doctrine of Joachim with that of the Porretanus, the attitude of 
Joachim against Peter Lombard springs from a different motive than that 
of the De vera philosophia. Joachim on this point is rather the continuator 
of St Bernard, who had been an intransigent opponent of the incipient 
cultural movement of the Parisian schools. 

According to the abbot of Clairvaux, religious truths could not and were 
not to be so lowered as to make of them a dry subject of rational specula- 
tion; they were to be above all practical and normative laws of religious life. 
Bernard’s prestige and eloquence triumphed over the fascination of Abe- 
lard’s dialectics. A generation later, when Abelardian dialectics found a 
systematic organization in Peter Lombard’s Sentences, Joachim, continuing 
the Cistercian tradition and assuming the attitude of St Bernard, attacked 
the trinitarian scholastic doctrine exactly for the same motive, because the 
scholastic formulae and their interpretation of the Trinity impaired the 
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pragmatic efficiency of the dogma in relation to the scheme of the Three 
Ages. The analogy pointed out by Buonaiuti between Joachim’s subordina- 
tion of dogmatic formulae to the pragmatic interests of religious life, with 
Tertullian’s theological methodology based on the oeconomia, is very sug- 
gestive. Hence it is not Joachim’s theology that explains his philosophy of 
history, but vice versa. The symmetrical succession of the Three Ages in 
time and space is to Joachim the empirical counterpart that explains the 
eternal threefold partition of the transcendent hypostases in heaven. ‘The 
spiritual history of mankind appears to Joachim as a wonderful symphony 
in three movements, each developing analogous motives and themes, dis- 
posed in a marvelous symmetry and leading gradually toward the supreme 
revelation of the Spirit which is Light, Love, and Contemplation’ (p. 218). 

From his solitude of La Sila, while Europe was rent by bestial hatred and 
fratricidal massacres, Joachim consulted the oracle and promised to the 
world peace and freedom in a new and imminent dispensation of grace. Re- 
markable coincidence: about the time in which the Calabrian prophet 
closed his eyes to the light of this world, Francis of Assisi, still a worldly 
youth, was beginning to experience those strange dreams in which he was 
told that one day ‘he would be a great prince.”! 

Professor Buonaiuti’s book is undoubtedly the most original and most 
suggestive book ever published on Joachim of Flora; we feel through its 
pages the vibrant soul of the old Prophet and at the same time we are led 
step by step to the full comprehension of his historical personality and of 
his teaching by the most rigorous critical method of scientific investigation. 

That the revolutionary religious ideas and hopes represented by Joa- 
chim’s writings found no little response even in the secular literature and in 
both the popular and the learned poetry of the thirteenth century, was al- 
ready well known.’ A full treatment of this subject is now to be found ina 
new book by Professor Eugene Anitchkof, Joachim de Flore et les milieuz 
courtois (Rome and Paris, 1931). We leave to scholars with competent 
knowledge of Romance literature and philology the task of passing judg- 
ment upon the soundness of Professor Anitchkof’s rather impressive and 


1 In his Profile of St Francis of Assisi (Rome, 1900), Professor Buonaiuti called attention 
to St Francis’ attitude towards the crusades, which constituted an implicit disapproval of 
those military expeditions. St Francis felt that the Saracens were to be converted by preaching 
to them Christian religion, and, as a matter of fact, he himself with several brethren undertook 
the mission of their conversion, which, however, proved unfruitful. This Franciscan pacifist 
tradition may be traced back to Joachim, who wrote in the Expos. In Apoc. (164) ‘forte fu- 
turum est ut apud illud [the Saracen people] Christiani praevaleant praedicando, magis quam 
proeliando, usque pene ad defectum et interitionem perducant.’ 

2 Rousselot had already remarked concerning Joachim’s influence: ‘on I’entend non seule- 
ment dans les chants des poétes franciscains de l’époque, mais aussi et pendant longtemps dans 
ceux des diseurs en rimes et des fidéles d’amour’ (Hist. de l’ Ev., p. 173). 
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sometimes even startling conclusions regarding the wide expansion of 
Joachite influences over ‘les milieux courtois.’ But as far as Joachim’s per- 
sonality and doctrines are concerned (they form the subject of almost half 
of this book), we regret to say that this work seems to mark rather a step 
backward from the advanced positions reached through the studies of 
Grundmann and Buonaiuti. 

It is evident that the author is not so familiar with theological problems 
as he is with literary sources and history; otherwise, he could not have 
written among others such a statement as this: ‘C’est pour sauver |’exis- 
tence distincte des Personnes [in the Trinity], thése si chére aux Mani- 
chéens, que le principe de |’émanation successive adopté par le Montanisme 
est devenu un des concepts les mieux ancrés de la théologie basilienne,’ a 
puzzling sentence in which Manicheism, Montanism, and the trinitarian 
doctrine of St Basil are brought together in a common effort to save the 
distinction of the three divine Persons through a system of successive 
emanations! Similar statements couched in a vague and theologically in- 
correct language, either fraught with questionable meaning or devoid of 
real significance, abound in this book. 

Eastern historians show a great propensity to explain the origins and de- 
velopment of the mediaeval heretical movements in the west merely 
through eastern influences and propaganda, overlooking the western anti- 
sacerdotal movements of the period of the Investiture conflict, fostered up 
to a certain point even by the Roman reform party.'! No wonder, there- 
fore, that Professor Anitchkof sees everywhere, even in the monastic in- 
stitutions of Calabria, living traces of Manicheism, of a Neo-Montanism of 
eastern importation, and a mixture of other elements of which what he calls 
‘les idées basiliennes’ or ‘l’esprit basilien’ seems to be the synthesis. 

The hasty way by which the author reaches such conclusions is rather 
disconcerting. For instance, an evidence of Manichean influence is found 
in the fact that Basilian monachism imposed renunciation of marriage. The 
author indeed remarks, ‘tout monachisme, par le fait seul qu’il défend 
d’avoir commerce avec les femmes, se rapproche du manichéisme, dont |’un 
des principes fondamentaux est la négation du mariage’ (p. 66). But this 
rapprochement of monachism and manicheism on account of celibacy is 
far fetched. The origin of the Christian ascetic tendency which glorified 
virginity is older than Manicheism; moreover, it did not imply a condemna- 
tion of marriage in principle as Manicheism did, and on the other hand, it 
imposed upon those who freely adopted ascetic life not only celibacy but 
absolute chastity and purity of body and mind. The Manicheans, Professor 


' It is fair to say that, on this point of eastern heretical propaganda in the West, Professor 
Anitchkof’s book contains many very useful data not usually found in western authors. 
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Anitchkof remarks, ‘allaient si loin dans cette voie qu’ils préféraient le con- 
cubinat, et on trouve dans leurs écrits la glorification des enfants naturels’ 
(p. 66). To prove that this Manichean tradition is found in the Calabrian 
Greek monastic environment of Merkurion, the author recalls a passage of 
the life of St Nilus of Rossano, afterward founder of the monastery of 
Grottaferrata near Rome, in which it is told how Nilus in his youth entered 
into a marriage or a liaison — it is not clear which — with a girl who gave 
birth to a child; but when Nilus felt the call of the monastic life he aban- 
doned woman and child and fled from the region. Now, what does this 
prove? Apart from the fact that this is an episode not uncommon in hagio- 
graphic tradition — it goes back to Buddha — does this mean that the 
monks of the Merkurion looked with favor upon concubinage and glorified 
bastards? Whether or not Manichean influences affected early Christian 
monachism is a different question, but the monks of the Merkurion in the 
eleventh and twelfth century did not need new Manichean influences to 
appreciate the value of celibacy and renunciation. 

No more convincing are the other ‘deux points essentiels’ mentioned by 
Professor Anitchkof as evidence of Manichean influences on the Merku- 
rion: ‘Les Manichéens étaient tout aussi strictement végétariens qu’on 
était au Merkurion’ and ‘nous savons que Mani tenait particuliérement 
a cet art de la calligraphie dans lequel on excellait au Merkurion’ (p. 67). 
When one reflects that these statements apply to monastic life and tradi- 
tions of the twelfth century, when there was in existence an hagiographic 
literature many centuries old and still fertile in new productions, in which 
the theme of ascetic vegetarianism had been worked out in all possible 
variations,'! and when one considers that the calligraphic ability of the 
Merkurion had behind it many centuries of monastic scriptoria and of in- 
dividual activity of monastic scribes, to speak of vegetarianism and of 
calligraphy as denoting new Manichean influences in the twelfth century is 
beyond all understanding. 

Neither is the suggestion of Nec-montanistic influences on the Merku- 
rion more successful. Apart from the so-called ‘Basilian trinitarian doctrine’ 
which has nothing to do with Montanism, Professor Anitchkof finds a 
definite montanistic trace in the fact that the gift of prophecy recurs as a 

1 Perhaps one more evidence of the fact that Greek monastic influence affected Joachim 
very little is his criticism of those monks who denied the use of meat even to sick brethren, as 
against the provision made to this effect by the Benedictine rule: ‘Quid autem clementius 
quam quod ait Sanctus Benedictus . . . Dandas esse carnes infirmis, quas Graeci negant, in- 
differenter, quamvis quidam Graecorum dicant magis esse ex usu maiorum quam ex regula 
sancti Basilii esse aegrotantibus carnium fercula interdicta?’ Concordia, v, 48; Buonaiuti, 
Gioacchino da Fiore, p. 142; also p. 84, where the difference between the spirit of Greek asceti- 
sism of St Nilus andthat of the Benedictine Rule andof the Charta charitatis of the Cistercians 
is set forth. 
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constant feature in the lives of saintly abbots and monks of that region. 
Apart again from the fact that certain analogies between spiritual move- 
ments such as the Church experiences from time to time are easily ex- 
plained by the recurrence of similar situations and by the use of the same 
religious sources, Eastern and western hagiographic literature, ancient and 
modern as well, show that the gift of prophecy is seldom lacking in the 
lives of saints. In one way or another, most saints have prophesied, if noth- 
ing else, the approach of their death. The gift of prophecy forms one of the 
distinctive characteristics of ‘privileged souls’ who have attained a closer 
union with God. That prophecy is a special gift of the Spirit is a notion 
as old as Christianity itself. To seek in it a survival or a direct connection 
with Montanism is not necessary. 

We like to think that Professor Anitchkof has been more fortunate — as 
undoubtedly he was better prepared — in handling the other and primary 
object of his study, that is to say, the influence of Joachim’s teaching on 
secular literature and poetry of the thirteenth century. The author’s learn- 
ing and his competence on this field are beyond doubt. If his conclusions 
are accepted even in part, his book will have performed a great service to 
literary history and indirectly to religious history by providing us with the 
most valuable evidence, far-reaching in its implications, of the broad in- 
fluence exercised by Joachim’s teaching not only over ascetic and religious 
circles, but in the world at large among laymen and secular persons. 

How far and how soon this influence spread is still a question that per- 
haps needs further investigation. Professor Grundmann thinks that Joa- 
chim’s prophetic reputation did not go very far outside Calabria during his 
lifetime. This opinion, however, is shown to be at least too conservative by 
Francesco Foberti, in a recent article (“Nuovi Studi su Gioacchino da Fiore,’ 
in Ricerche Religiose, January, 1932) in which, besides several proposed cor- 
rections in Joachim’s chronology, passages are quoted from contemporary 
chronicles and documents witnessing the fact that Joachim’s fame spread 
very soon not only through Italy, but also in Germany and even in Poland. 

Dr Ernst Benz’s ‘Joachim-Studien’ (Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 
1931) promise to be a valuable addition to Joachite literature. The first 
essay (the only one published to date), under the title ‘Die Kategorien der 
religissen Geschichtsdeutung Joachims,’ contains a subtle analysis of the 
premises and implications of Joachim’s theology of history. The principle of 
development or evolution by stages (Law, Grace, Love) which is at the 
basis of the whole system is considered also in relation to the history of mon- 
achism, where it assumes the form of an organic development of Christian 
ethics (the Gospel according to the letter, the teaching of the Apostles, and 
the teaching of the Fathers, including the monastic rules), of the social 
organization (three periods, of slaves, freemen, and friends), and finally, of 
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revelation as a whole. The problem of the Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Papacy in the new dispensation, destined to disappear because the ordo 
spiritualis would take their place, is the truly revolutionary doctrine of Joa- 
chim. For, by prophesying the imminent coming of an age of pure evangelic 
morals, he provided his contemporaries with a kind of standard by which 
they could judge and criticize the papal Church. Furthermore, he gave to 
the monastic orders the right to consider themselves as the bearers of the 
spiritual Church, to affirm their independence from the Church of the 
Pope, nay, to consider it as the anti-Christ. In other words, the attitude 
toward the Church of the later Joachites, was contained in germ in Joa- 
chim’s own teaching. This is true enough, but it is not altogether useless to 
remark that, on one hand, anti-papal and anti-sacerdotal currents were 
older than Joachism and on the other hand Joachim admonished his fol- 
lowers that obedience is worth more than sacrifice, and that the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities were always to be obeyed, even when one had received di- 
rectly the light of the Spirit." 

Another useful addition to Joachite studies and the first to be published 
in the English language as a direct contribution to them, is Henry Bett’s 
Joachim of Flora (London: Methuen and Co., 1931) a new volume of the 
series, Great Mediaeval Churchmen, edited by L. E. Binns. The first three 
chapters (pp. 1-66) deal with Joachim’s life, writings, and doctrines. They 
are based mostly on Grundmann’s work. Buonaiuti’s edition of the T'rac- 
tatus reached the author too late to be utilized save in a few notes, and 
his previous articles in Ricerche Religiose seem to have escaped Mr Bett’s 
attention. His work, however, is remarkable for clearness of exposition 
and scholarly information as well as for some interesting additions to 
the historical background of Joachim’s life and thought. A few inaccura- 
cies are noticeable. To use the term ‘Kingdom of the Two Sicilies’ for the 
twelfth century is an anachronism. The Empress Constance is called (p. 14) 
a niece of king William m1, while on the opposite page it is rightly said that 
she was the daughter of Roger 1, which makes her the aunt of William. 
There is some doubt whether Raynerius the Cardinal is identical with Ray- 
nerius the Florensian disciple of Joachim (p. 13, note). On page 26, the re- 
mark is made that Joachim was a lover of music, which may have been true, 
but the evidence given for this statement is the famous passage of the 
Expositio in Apocalypsim: ‘Qui vere monachus est nihil reputat suum nisi 
citharam.” As Professor Buonaiuti has remarked in the Tractatus (Intr. p. 
xiii, note 3), this passage was first quoted by Tocco isolated from its context 

1 It is true, however, that Joachim, with a great deal of optimism, was convinced that as 
soon as the new Ecclesia spiritualis would appear ‘quasi de abditis presepii locis’ the pope 


would open his arms; ‘accipiet eum in ulnas fidei et dilectionis suae et pronuntiabit in eo esse 
illum vivificantem spiritum in quo est salus mundi’ (T'ractatus, ed. Buonaiuti, p. 86). 
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and later was chosen by Sabatier as one of the many mottos prefacing the 
various chapters of his Life of St Francis. In the context, however, the word 
cithara is not used by Joachim in its usual meaning of a musical instrument, 
but figuratively for ‘operationem Spiritus Sancti in qua resonant tres chor- 
dae generales.’ 

The last four chapters of the book contain a fair account of the Joachite 
movement in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Here also, there is 
no lack of information and sufficient accuracy, but the chapters strike the 
reader more as a series of essays on episodes or personalities, with no at- 
tempt to present a unified and consistent view of Joachite history. The sim- 
ple mention of Joachite influences on the Roman tribune Cola di Rienzo 
deserved a fuller treatment. We have now available an admirable edition 
of Cola’s writings and letters (Briefwechsel des Cola di Rienzo, hrgbn. v. 
Konrad Burdach u. Paul Piur, Berlin, 1912-1929) and furthermore, a bril- 
liant and scholarly biography by the same P. Piur (Cola di Rienzo: Darstel- 
lung seines Lebens und seines Geistes, Vienna, 1931), in which the spiritual 
background of the Tribune ‘miles Spiritus Sancti et Amicus Dei’ is thor- 
oughly analyzed and the full extent of his Joachite ideas carefully weighed. 
Such as it is, however, Mr Bett’s book will be very useful to English readers, 
and will take with advantage the place of Coulton’s short account of Joa- 
chim among the ‘Precursors of St Francis’ (Five Centuries of Religion, u, 
114 ff.) and of the longer but obsolete account by Lea in his History of the 
Inquisition. 

To Joachism and the Joachite, due consideration is given by Miss Vida 
Scudder in her new book The Franciscan Adventure: A study of the first 
Hundred Years of the Order of St Francis (New York: Dutton, 1931). Being 
above all ‘a study of the social implications in Franciscan history in the light 
of contemporary thinking,’ Miss Scudder’s work could not fail to notice the 
appealing suggestion of Professor Buonaiuti about the social motives be- 
hind Joachim’s apocalyptic message. But the little space which the author 
could give to this subject, which is outside the chronological limits of her 
study, prevented her from making a more extensive use of the social and 
economic implications of the Cistercian movement in general and of Joa- 
chim’s ideas in particular. 

Apart from the pages dealing with Joachim and Joachism, which in their 
brevity are excellent and suggestive, Miss Scudder’s work is a new and in 
many ways original historical interpretation of a conflict which assumed a 
special form among the early Franciscans, but which is also at the bottom 
of our social organization and our traditions. Social and economic problems, 
which are the inevitable result of our social and economic structure, have 
always been present and always have provoked conflicts, revolutions, and 
reactions. But, as Miss Scudder wisely remarks, ‘the experiments of the 
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Christian social conscience, whether frustrated or triumphant, are entan- 
gled both with theological speculation and with personal religion.’ This was 
especially true in that remote period, in which the young order of St Fran- 
cis, after a long and dramatic struggle, had to sacrifice the ideals of its 
founder upon the altar of an intransigent ecclesiasticism. The historian of 
today, however, does not run the risk so much of minimizing the importance 
of the social implications and motives of movements like the Franciscan to 
the advantage of theological history, as he does that of going to the other 
extreme and making of the social and economic aspect of religious history 
the central and essential part of his historical reconstruction, thus over- 
looking the theological side. Miss Scudder is always aware of this danger, 
and even if, in the attempt to interpret Franciscan history in the light of 
modern thinking, she sometimes is carried a little too far in her conclusions, 
she never really loses sight of the essentially religious content and signifi- 
cance of the historical process, ideas, and aspirations that she so well ana- 
lyzes with keen critical sense and with a remarkable wealth of information. 

The same sense of measure and the appreciation of true historical values 
which have guided her in the long analysis of those hundred years of spirited 
conflicts in the Franciscan ranks, also mark her final conclusions as to the 
value of that historical experience in the light of our own needs and our own 
experience. After all, says Miss Scudder, ‘it is in the sphere of private life that 
the old friars speak with most appealing inspiration and warning. The dis- 
cussion, for instance, about the Poor Use was not wasted. They helped to 
maintain in the Christian world that delicate self-control towards the things 
of sense which was as desperately needed then as now. . . . No one has ever 
been able to define the Simple Life, which is a dry subjective affair and has 
its complications, but we may at least ponder the certitude of the Little 
Brothers that it is no mere matter of intellectual disposition, but involves 
outward standards too’ (p. 386-387). 
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James L. Conno..y, John Gerson: Reformer and Mystic. Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1928. 
Pp. xx+408. 
‘Tue desire to fit the life and lessons of Gerson into the needs of the twen- 
tieth century ought, we think, to be justification enough for the present 
work’ (p. x). Few will disagree with the author’s reasons for believing that 
his book may thus be justified. There is no more adequate study of Gerson 
in English than this dissertation; and the man deserves being distinguished 
from the company with which he is too commonly included. Few, however, 
will commit themselves for hours to find out how the work is timely; for Dr 
Connolly not infrequently has multiplied pages by saying in a hundred 
words what he might have said in fifty. Page 16 is devoted to an imaginary 
traveller’s coming upon the town of Barby, near Rethel, and an iron cross 
marking the site of St Martin’s chapel which served the people of the ham- 
let Gerson, where the mystic was born, as a place of worship. For all one 
knows these towns might be in England, because there is no mention in the 
author’s text of the Diocese of Rheims in which they are situated. Some 
readers, too, may from the tone of his preface suspect that Dr Connolly has 
a thesis. His claims for Gerson at times seem very considerable, much as one 
esteems the man, his ideals, purposes, and, making allowances for the un- 
usual times in which he lived, for what he said and wrote and did. Dr Con- 
nolly in the course of his work substantiates his claims for Gerson. There 
are admirable statements why Gerson is not to be counted with Wyclif and 
Huss as precursors of the Reformation (pp. 91, 92, 249); how he became a 
mystic to correct the evils of his day (Pt. 2, ch. rv). If, however, one did not 
read closely on page 47, Gerson would be regarded as a nominalist, quite 
under the influence of Occam and d’Ailly, his teacher. Hence, his recalling 
the Thomist Dominicans to a place in the University of Paris (p. 85), his 
attempt to bring philosophy back to realism (p. 235), and other statements 
would be hard to understand. Dr Connolly postpones his explanation to 
pages 286, 351-354, in which all becomes clear. These are faults of organiza- 
tion. Some other statements, however, are not substantiated. Could Ger- 
son have been ‘fully aware of the cause of all the disorder and evil that 
existed’ in his day (p. ix)? If he was, Dr Connolly apparently does not take 
everything into account. Could there have been a connection between the 
movements in England and France which culminated in parliaments and 
the Conciliar movement in the Church? Huss does not appear as a nation- 
alist. The bad effects of the Black Death on Church discipline and condi- 
tions, economic, social, psychological, etc., are not very directly noted (cf. 
pp. 6, 7). On page 144, Dr Connolly does refer to economic influences as 
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affecting fifteenth century life, but in a note he mentions a work on numis- 
matics and Poéte’s Une vie de cité. Nevertheless, Dr Connolly does not 
lack insight. Witness his observations on preaching in the sixteenth and 
preceding centuries; on Gerson’s being suspicious of women who had visions, 
e.g., St Bridget of Sweden, St Catherine of Siena, but not of his own French 
Joan of Arc (pp. 239-240). Not less keen, and very competent, is he in his 
substantial treatment of Gerson’s system of mystic theology. 

Very destructive of the effectiveness of the book are the oddly or ungram- 
matically constructed sentences and typographical inconsistencies and 
errors which are not noted in the errata. Only some can be mentioned. ‘None 
were’ (p. viii, line 3 from bottom); ‘So that is not astounding that . . . the 
claims of the popes were disregarded, and themselves dethroned’ (p. 2, 
lines 14-16); ‘Not only that, but...’ (p. 3, bottom); ‘It was not without 
some who hesitated . . .’ (p. 240). On page 278 there is a plural subject with 
its verb in the singular, which may be a printer’s error. Does one ‘wear a 
reputation’ (p. 7)? Wyclif occurs on pages x, 90, but Wiclif, pages 3, etc.; 
Flagellanti on pages 5, 236, etc., but Flagellants on pages 234 and elsewhere; 
St Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure appear in the same sentence on page 
78. St Bonaventure is given his title on pages 252, 259, 261, and denied it on 
pages 193, 226, 249, 286, 287, etc.; thus also, St Ignatius Loyola, pages 193, 
200, and St Augustine, p. 287. Prelates is regularly capitalized; nobles is not 
(passim) ; Clergy and clergy occur on page 6 and elsewhere. Note also inter 


alia, profited (p. 2), correspondance (p. 31), the Gallicism lanced for launched? 
(p. 244). References in notes are sometimes not made explicit by the citing 
of page numbers (p. 14, note 1). The note numbered 5 on page 43 should be 
numbered 3. 


F. J. Tscuan, 
Pennsylvania State College 


N. Dennoim-Youna, Cartulary of the Mediaeval Archives of Christ Church. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. xiv+266. $7.00. 
Tuouau styled a cartulary, the volume is a calendar in English of the docu- 
ments in the mediaeval archives of Christ Church. The documents are now 
divided into two groups. The main collection, which still belongs to Christ 
Church, was deposited at the Bodleian in 1927. A group which was for a 
time in the possession of Anthony 4 Wood constitutes part of the Bodleian 
collection of charters. Of the latter Mr Denholm-Young includes only those 
which relate to places mentioned in the documents of the first group. Many 
of the documents in both groups have been edited previously. Most of the 
originals relating to Oseney were published in extenso by Rev. H. E. Salter 
in his Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, copies of some of the originals which for- 
merly belonged to the monastery of St Frideswide at Oxford appear in the 
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cartularies of that house edited by Rev. S. R. Wigram, and the documents 
in the second group have been calendared by Turner and Coxe. The present 
editor omits these from his calendar unless he can add something to the 
summary or copy previously printed. He suppliesa useful concordance of the 
numbers assigned to the Oseney Charters in the archives of Christ Church 
with those given to them by Salter in his Cartulary. 

The documents included by Mr Denholm-Young ‘relate chiefly to the 
monasteries which were suppressed to provide for Cardinal College or Christ 
Church’ (p. v). The bulk of them belonged originally to Oseney, St Frides- 
wide, or Daventry, Wallingford, Ravenstone, Tewkesbury, Eynsham, 
Thame, Bolton-in-Craven, Holy Trinity of York, and the hospitals of St 
Leonard’s, Clattercote, and St Wulfstan’s, Worcester, are each represented 
by a few documents. Only one hundred and fifteen documents pertain to the 
two colleges. 

The documents are mainly charters concerned with the grant, transfer, or 
lease of lands. Some of the other varieties represented, each in small num- 
bers, are receipts issued by collectors of clerical taxes, manorial rolls, cita- 
tions and records of suits, tithes, impropriations, and vicarages. The mon- 
astic documents range in date from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, 
coming in majority from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The docu- 
ments dealing with the affairs of the colleges were issued at various times 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 


The summaries of the editor appear generally to supply the pertinent in- 
formation that a reader is likely to seek. There are some exceptions. It 
would be convenient, for example, to know for what taxes the various re- 
ceipts were issued (pp. 10-12). With the names of persons and places the 
editor has taken much care. The numerous dates which he supplies are a 
particularly valuable addition. 


W. E. Lunt, 
Haverford College 


A. Garver, Medieval Sculpture in France. New York: Macmillan, 1931, Cloth. Pp. xix+491, 
498 half-tones in text, and 113 pages of collotype plates. $18.00. 
Tus beautiful volume, which one might expect to be a ponderous mono- 
graph, is in fact conceived as an unusually fine textbook, and it makes an 
immediate favorable impression by its convenient size, its good balance, the 
ease with which it may be handled, and its excellent presentation. Nor does 
this successful presentation raise unwarranted hopes, for the contents meas- 
ure up to a high standard of scholarship. The need of a work of this kind on 
French mediaeval sculpture has long been felt by teachers and students of 
the subject. The method is not oppressively archaeological, so that many 
travelers who visit the French monuments entirely for their own sake will 
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be able to profit by Mr Gardner’s labors. It is quite feasible to carry this 
book in one’s luggage while making a tour of study, and I know of no other 
way in which such a quantity of carefully studied reference material and 
so many pictorial references (there are 638 illustrations in all) can be kept 
so conveniently at hand. The book will probably become standard. 

It is quite clear that Mr Gardner has thoroughly assimilated the volumi- 
nous literature on his subject, and his ideas show the progress which has 
been made since the articles in Michel’s Histoire de l’ Art were written. The 
difficult decision as to the priority of the Cluny sculptures is made in favor 
of Mr Porter’s thesis, which is slowly but surely gaining ground even among 
French scholars. Since Mr Gardner’s text was written, additional evidence 
has come from the Cluny excavations to support his view. He also inclines 
toward an early date for the sculpture of St-Gilles in Provence, and here 
also, I understand, forthcoming studies will strengthen his case. With re- 
gard to the Saint-Denis jamb-statues he is hesitant, and inclines to believe 
that they were added to the portals after Suger wrote his description of the 
Church. Mr Gardner stresses the influence of Burgundy in this and similar 
portals, and this advances the work of giving this great school its due. The 
great Gothic works are fully treated, with copious illustrations. In the lat- 
ter part of the book there is especially appreciative reference to the work of 
Claus Sluter and the carvers of the stalls of Amiens. 

K. J. Conant, 


Harvard University 


A. H. Heustnxvevp anp E. J. Basue, A Bibliographical Guide to Old English. A Selective Bibli- 
ography of the Language, Literature, and History of the Anglo-Saxons (Univ. of Iowa Hu- 
manistic Studies, Vol. tv, No. 6). Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1931. Paper. Pp. 153. 
$1.00. 


G. P. Krapp, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records: A Collective Edition. I, The Junius Manuscript 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. lviii+247. $4.00. 


Joun R. Ciark Hatt, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 3rd edit. Cambridge, Eng.: Univer- 

sity Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. xv-+437. American price $9.00. British price 30 sh. 
No LITERATURE of the Middle Ages has been more carefully and intelli- 
gently studied than Old English; accordingly it is but natural, in view of 
the comparatively small volume of writings which has come down to us from 
pre-Conquest England, that the essential features of history and interpre- 
tation should be pretty well established, at least as far as the material at 
our disposal permits. Time, industry, and trained intuition will certainly 
clear up many minor and perhaps even major points which are still dark 
and whose correct interpretation will be of value alike to critic and his- 
torian, but of recent years little that is immediately striking in fact or 
theory has been discovered. 
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Nevertheless, amateurs of Old-English culture, history, literature, and 
language — the latter both for itself and for its intimate relation tothe ever- 
moving stream of our mother-tongue — have not been idle, and among their 
post-war activities their most positive contributions seem to have been the 
ordering of existing material in practical and attractive form. The three 
works here under consideration, though differing widely from one another, 
fall essentially into this category. Heusinkveld and Bashe’s Bibliographical 
Guide fills up far more completely than the authors’ modesty will admit a 
serious gap which has long existed in the equipment of tools at the disposal 
of students and readers. It is about as complete as the first edition of a work 
of this sort could reasonably expect to be; it is intelligently and conven- 
iently arranged; it is well indexed; it is selective yet almost certainly ful- 
fills the authors’ hopes ‘that the materials actually listed will lead the stu- 
dent to all other works that have been deliberately or inadvertently omit- 
ted.’ Contemporary Anglo-Latin literature and the interesting and ‘coming’ 
subject of place-names and personal names should be represented in the next 
edition. The new editions of Karsten (No. 18) in Fernand Mossé’s trans- 
lation, Les anciens germains (Paris: Payot, 1931), and Paetow (No. 146; 
New York: Crofts, 1931) are important enough for mention here. In the 
matter of the language much space has been saved by references to A. G. 
Kennedy’s fine Bibliography of Writings on the English Language (Yale 
Univ. Press and Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), which together with the pres- 
ent work and the current bibliographies of the English Association place all 
past research at the immediate disposal of the veriest beginner. 

Really attractive modern editions of Old-English poems are few and far 
between; it is, for instance, almost a scandal that no publisher has appar- 
ently been willing to print anything remotely resembling a ‘library’ edition 
of the Beowulf in the original text. This lack is now being filled by Mr G. P. 
Krapp’s edition of the entire corpus of Old English poetry — frankly a 
rival to Wiilker’s reédition of C. W. M. Grein’s Bibliothek. The Junius 
Manuscript is the first to appear and with its judicious introduction, ample 
bibliography, restrained footnote apparatus of variants, and copious notes 
(pp. 161-247) augurs well for the Vercelli Codex, the Exeter Book, the so- 
called Beowulf Manuscript, and residual material to follow. To the bibliog- 
raphy of Genesis B (p. xlvi) can now be added the 1931 edition of Klaeber 
(with supplement). The volume is well printed and attractively bound; it is 
a pleasure to read in. It seems to the present writer more than a pity that 
the long vowels are not indicated — not, to be sure, with that typographi- 
cal horror the grammarian’s macron (téne getrimede pam he getriiwode 
wel) but with the unobtrusive acute accent or apex (téne getrimede pem 
he getrawode wél). For the effect of this one need only examine Sir William 
A. Craigie’s Easy Readings in Anglo-Saxon or turn to any page of a Modern 
Icelandic book: 
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Hann féll { oktéber 1918. Pann dag var pvilfk kyrrd og ré yfir dllu orustusve®inu, 
ad { herfregninni st65 adeins pessi eina setning: Tfdindalaust 4 vesturvigstodvunum, 


There seems to me to be no question that this should be the procedure in 
printing Old English for reading (not necessarily grammatical) purposes; 
what the significance of the apex may have been to the Anglo-Saxon scribes 
is irrelevant here. 

In connection with Krapp’s edition of the Junius Manuscript mention 
may be made of the late Sir Israel Gollancz’ beautiful collotype edition of 
the manuscript (Oxford Univ. Press, 1927) on which Krapp depends; if one 
reckons with a similar facsimile of the Exeter Book (Lund, Humphries and 
Co., London) which may be expected in the current year and with Max 
Forster’s excellent facsimile of the Vercelli Codex, the only important 
single facsimile now needed to give us faithful reproductions of the major 
poetical texts is of Cotton Vitellius A. XV (complete!). 

Hitherto it has been distinctly difficult, and especially for the beginner, 
to obtain a comprehensive view of the exceedingly rich vocabulary trans- 
mitted to us by the Anglo-Saxons, a round 20,000 words. The appearance of 
a third and to all intents and purposes completely new edition of the Clark 
Hall Dictionary goes far to remedy this since it gives us in a consecutive 
alphabet all known words with their most recent definitions, controlled by 
recent special publications. The inclusion of words from the twelfth cen- 
tury is a sensible and useful addition. A valuable little supplement lists 
some 200 words, mainly contributed by Max Forster but received too late 
to be incorporated in the main alphabet. If a fourth edition is ever under- 
taken, it is to be hoped that the numerous ge-compounds will be listed and 
defined in their proper alphabetical order; the significance and extensive use 
of this most important prefix (see, for example, the NED under y-, prefix) is 
almost completely lost under the arrangement of listing such words under 
the next following letter. The resulting economy does not seem to be worth 
the sacrifice in other directions. In its new garb the Concise Anglo-Sazon 
Dictionary is without rival in its field, it will serve many useful purposes, 
and is a notable monument to the memory of its author. 

Students of pre-Conquest England are at the moment in the remarkably 
comfortable position of having or of being about to have first-class bibli- 
ographies, editions of the poetry and the prose, facsimiles of the principal 
poetical manuscripts, dictionaries, grammars, and an interesting choice of 
introductory readers. They lack reproductions of the prose manuscripts (a 
facsimile of at least one of the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, for example, would 
be more than welcome for many purposes), a comprehensive treatise in 
syntax (Mr Callaway should be persuaded to undertake this) and word- 
formation, an English Old-English dictionary (the latter would do much to 
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emphasize the richness and flexibility of the pre-Conquest vocabulary), and 
an etymological dictionary (Clark Hall’s numerous references to the NED, 
though extremely useful, are at best a make shift). Is the time quite ripe 
for a really satisfactory history of Old-English literature, including writings 
in Latin? 

Much has already been done to fill out the picture of English culture 
before 1066, but much that is interesting both in gross and in detail re- 
mains to be done. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr, 
Harvard University 


G. Recoura, ed. and trans., Les Assises de Romanie, with a foreword by Jean Longnon. Paris: 

Biliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fase. ccivim1, 1930. Paper. Pp xxiii+350. 
Tue Assises de Romanie, though they have long been available to scholars 
in the edition of Canciani,' have been rather generally neglected both by 
students of feudal law and of the Latin East; and even the best authorities 
on the states of Frankish Greece have been strangely unaware of the im- 
portance of this code of customs and usages of the Morea. Accepted gener- 
ally as derived from the better known Assises de Jérusalem, little attention 
has been paid to them, and the present study is the first to emphasize their 
importance and critically to examine the text and the application of the 
laws. As Longnon says of them in his preface (p. xiii), they are ‘un des ius 
anciens monuments du dialecte vénitien; et . . . un document capital pour 
lhistoire du droit en général, et en particulier pour les institutions et les 
meeurs de la Morée féodale.’ 

Recoura’s edition is an example of the finest type of French scholarship. 
The text has been carefully established and a French translation faithfully 
made. In addition to the articles of the Assises themselves which form the 
body of the text, the editor has published in appendices several supple- 
mentary sets of laws which were added to the Assises in some of the manu- 
scripts: the Capitoli Azonti, taken from Ibelin; the Capitoli de Zuan Correr; 
the Capitoli sovra i villani; and several other documents relating to the re- 
daction of the Assises in 1453. To these Recoura had intended to add another 
appendix containing documents from the Venetian archives showing the 
application of the Assises in the Venetian colonial courts; but Longnon, in 
editing the work after the death of Recoura (who was drowned while 
swimming in Sicily in 1925, when still in his twenty-seventh year) saw fit, 
unfortunately, to suppress these documents through limitations of space. 

In establishing his text Recoura followed the precepts of Bédier, selecting 
the best of the ten existent manuscripts and basing the edition on that with 
teferences to variations which occur in the others. Of the ten manuscripts, 


1P. Canciani, Barbarorum Leges Antiquae, 111 (Venice, 1785). 
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nine are derived from a single common source — the so-called autenticum 
cancellarie of Venice — which was sent to Venice shortly after 1421 and de. 
posited in the Ducal chancery. Three of these manuscripts give the official 
edition of 1453, containing the supplementary articles; but two represent 
the older version. Of these two, Recoura selected the older, a manuscript 
now in the British Museum which formerly belonged to Lord North of 
Guilford and was acquired by him in the East, probably at Naxos, as it con- 
tains the Usances de Naxos.' The manuscript is dated 1423 and is appar- 
ently one of the copies made in Venice from the autenticum cancellarie and 
sent to the East.? 

The results of Recoura’s labors produced an edition differing but slightly 
from that of Canciani, who based his edition on a late fifteenth century 
Venetian manuscript, as Recoura himself points out. But the thoroughness 
of the present edition, the sound scholarship evidenced throughout, and the 
excellent critical apparatus more than justify Recoura’s work. Further the 
convenient format of the volume and its availability should do much to 
bring from oblivion the text, which has for long remained buried in Can- 
ciani’s folios. 

In the historical and critical introduction which makes up almost half of 
the volume, Recoura begins by pointing out the neglect of the Assises by 
former scholars — an astounding chapter which heaps obloquy upon the 
heads of the foremost scholars of Frankish Greece. He then studies the for- 
mation of the Assises — the traditional legends concerning their redaction, 
the relation between the usages of the Latin Empire and those of the Morea, 
and the date of the redaction of the code — and the domain of application 
of the Assises. This is followed by a study of the official Venetian edition of 
1453 and a long criticism of the manuscripts. 

In the main the conclusions reached are commendably satisfactory, and 
certainly Recoura has cleared up much of the vagueness which involves 
the Assises. The use of the Assises in fifteenth century Negroponte, Cepha- 
lonia, and the isles of the Archipelago is demonstrated, and the history of 
the Venetian redaction of the code is established. But in the sections devoted 
to the dating of the original compilation of the Assises and to the relation of 
the customs of the Empire and the Morea, Recoura’s arguments are not 
altogether convincing. 


1 Published by P. Viollet in the Archives de l’Orient Latin, 1 (1881), 610-614. Reédited by 
Recoura, pp. 330-333. 

2 Four copies of the autenticum were made and were sent to the Venetian colonies in the 
East to be verified as the laws in use. The Negropontians had petitioned the Seignory that 
their customs might be made official law and had sent a copy to Venice. Copies were sent to the 
other colonies for verification. In 1453 an official edition was finally promulgated. Recoura, pp. 
63-142, discusses the editions and manuscripts. 
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The general conclusions reached by Recoura are that the Assises were 
first written down, in their present old Venetian form, between 1303 and 
1331. In my opinion he encounters several difficulties by insisting that the 
Venetian was the first written version of the code — difficulties which I do 
not feel he adequately overcomes. If he would admit an earlier written code 
most of these obstacles to the date of the present form would be easily 
overcome. 

The date of 1303 Recoura accepts as the terminus a quo on the basis of the 
account in the Chronique de Morée of the quarrel between Philip of Savoy 
and Nicholas m1 of St Omer, in which the prince demanded of the baron 
where he found the laws which he was defending and the baron replied by 
drawing his sword and stating that by the sword the laws had been estab- 
lished and by it would be defended.'! From this Recoura argues that there 
could have been no written code of laws at the time, a significance which I 
am not able to read into the episode. As well claim that there were no royal 
charters in the reign of Edward I when de Warren offered to defend his 
title to his lands by his sword! Especially is this significance of the episode 
open to question in the light of the earlier case which occurred in 1276 when 
William de Villehardouin confiscated the fief of Acova from Marguerite de 
Passavant by producing in the court the books of the laws and citing there- 
in chapters which gave him the case.? Recoura seeks to discount this evi- 
dence of the existence of a code at this time by claiming that the author of 
the Chronique had before him a copy of the Assises and that he inserted the 
episode on the basis of the law before him. Several references to the laws and 
customs of the country which occur between 1276 and 1303, Recoura ex- 
plains away as referring only to oral tradition and not to any written code,’ 
an argument which he extends to all references to the Assises de Romanie 
either in the Empire or in the Morea before 1303.4 

It is not the intention of the reviewer to insist that the code edited by 
Recoura was written before 1276. The inclusion of chapter 111 — an interpo- 
lation from the Livre de Jean d’Ibelin (which was written about 1266), the 
provisions of which, directly opposed to chapter 15, would have lost 
Villehardouin his case in 1276 — proves that the text as it stands was not 
in use in 1276. But I dothink that there was a written text in use in 1276 
and that it was the basis of the later text.® 

1 La Chronique de Morée, ed. J. Longnon, (Paris: Société de histoire de France, 1911), pars 
860-866, pp. 341-43. 

? Chronique, par. 519, p. 205. ‘si fist apporter le livre dez usages; et prova par devant la 
court, par le teneur du chapitre . . .’ Chapter 15 of the Assises. 

* In 1278, 1280, 1282, 1290, and 1301. The citations are all given by Recoura on pp. 38-39. 

* References to code of Empire in 1229, 1269; to that of Morea in 1210; Recoura, pp. 32-35. 

* The injustice of the trial of 1276 might well have prompted the barons to insert the chap- 
ter from Ibelin to prevent any future repetition of that case. 
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This theory would also eliminate the difficulties which Recoura does not 
satisfactorily meet concerning the citation of the Chronique de Morée in the 
preface of the Assises.' For if one can postulate a written code in use by 
1276, it can be this code which was cited in the Chronique ; while the text of 
the Assises as we now have them dates from a period shortly after the 
writing of the Chronique, which has been established by Longnon to have 
been between 1305 and 1331.? 

I should then like to set up as a counter hypothesis to that maintained by 
Recoura that there was an earlier written code from which the present text 
was derived some time after 1311. This date is due to the fact that it was 
after that time that the Italians gained the predominance in the Morea, and 
therefore it would probably have been only after that date that the Assises 
would have been written in Italian. The earlier code I believe to have been 
written in French. 

I should further be inclined to think that this code was, as Buchon con- 
cluded, given to the Morea by Emperor Henry in 1209 at the conference of 
Ravennika,?* a theory which is strengthened by the letter of Innocent 1 in 


1 The preface of the Assises refers to the voyage of Baldwin II to the west, ‘sivomo in lo 
Libro de la Conquista apertamente se declara.’ Recoura argues that it seems strange that the 
Chronique, the correct title of which is Le Livre de la Conqueste de la Princée de l’ Amorée, should 
be cited for this event and not for all the others which the preface mentions which are equally 
mentioned in the Chronique, and that the reference is not to the Chronique but to the Livre 
dou Conquest or the Livre d’ Eracles, the old French translation and continuation of William of 
Tyre. The account of Baldwin’s journey does not occur in the accepted text of the Eracles and 
does in that of the Chronique (par. 84, pp. 26-27) but Recoura argues that there are two refer- 
ences to the Livre dou Conquest in the Assises de Jérusalem which must refer to the Eracles 
and that therefore it is to this work that the preface of the Assises de Romanie refers. He tries 
to bolster up the argument by showing that the reference to the Eracles in the Assises de la 
Cour des Bourgeois (of Jerusalem) cannot be found in the Eracles, and that there must have 
been some other text of the Eracles which might have included the reference to Baldwin as 
well as the unidentified reference in the Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois. But unfortunately 
for his argument the reference in the Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois is not only easily verified 
in the Eracles (Book xv, chap. xxvtt, p. 701 of the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, His- 
toriens Occidentauz, vol. 11) but is even printed by Beugnot in a note to the chapter of the 
Assises (Assises de Jérusalem, 11, 195). 

2 Chronique de Morée, pp. Ixxiii-lxxxiv. The fact that an act of 1823-1325 was not included 
in the text of the Assises and was interpolated in manuscript C, which Recoura used to argue 
that the Assises had been written in their present form before that date, need not mean that 
they were written before that time but can be explained on the grounds that the text was 
meant to be a copy of the older code, and that the act was omitted intentionally as not 
forming part of the traditional laws and customs. 

8 The preface of the Assises says that it was given by Robert to Geoffrey de Villehardouin 
at the conference at Larissa, when Geoffrey married Robert’s daughter and received from his 
father-in-law the titles of Prince of Achaia and of Grand Seneschal of Romanie, and the over- 
lordship of the Archipelago, performing homage to the Emperor. (Assises, pp. 151-153.) The 
Chronique de Morée (par. 185, pp. 65-66) gives the same account, adding the right to coin 
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1210 complaining that the princes of the Morea have forced the clergy to 
submit to ‘consuetudinibus ac institutionibus quas illic ipsi noviter crea- 
vere.”! One bit of evidence which Recoura seems to have overlooked is that 
found in the text of the Assises themselves which provide for a system of 
appeal from the court of the baron to that of the prince and from that of 
the prince to that of the Emperor,” a system of appeal which would hardly 
have been provided in a code which had its origin only after the fall of the 
Empire. 

Nor is Recoura convincing in his arguments that there was no written 
code in the Empire. The preface of the Assises and the Chronique both 
state that the Emperor Baldwin sent to Jerusalem for a copy of their code 
and established it in the Empire. Recoura is right in affirming that the 
Assises de Jérusalem did not then exist (save perhaps for the Livre au Roi) 
but he does not prove that the general principles of the older Jerusalemite 
code, which was lost when Saladin took the Holy City, were not drawn up 
into a code for Constantinople by Raoul de Tiberias or some other Jerusa- 
lemite jurist who settled in the Empire. It can only be a conjecture, but 
Raoul might have laid the basis for the Imperial code on the older code of 
Jerusalem before Amaury 1 altered the feudal relationship. That Raoul was 
the greatest legist of Outremer at the end of the twelfth century is estab- 
lished by the Assises de Jérusalem, and we know that Amaury 11 asked him 
to head the commission to rewrite the old laws but that he refused and after 


a personal quarrel with the king fled to Constantinople. That the Assises de 
Romanie sharply differentiate between the Liges and the simple vassals 
might be a reflection of Raoul’s personal antipathy to the attempt of the 
Jerusalemite monarchs to centralize the state by that process of immediati- 
zation which was expressed in the Assise sur la Ligece of King Amaury 1. 
In editing his text Recoura has performed an excellent work; in his his- 
torical introduction he has presented an interesting theory. While I have 


money. The account in the preface of the Assises would thus seem to have been derived from 
that of the Chronique. (Recoura says the opposite.) But this whole story is confused. For the 
right to coin money was not given till much later when St Louis bestowed it upon William de 
Villehardouin; the lordship over the Archipelago was not granted till 1236; and the title of 
Grand Seneschal was granted, in return for homage, in 1209 by the Emperor Henry to Geof- 
frey de Villehardouin according to the account of Henri de Valenciennes. (edited by de Wailly, 
Paris, 1874; pars. 669-670, p. 406.) (See W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant (London, 1908] 
p. 86, note, for a criticism of the confusion of the Chronique concerning the conference.) 
J. A. C. Buchon in 1840 was the first to conclude that it was at Ravennika in 1209 that the 
Assises were given to the Morea. Longnon, (Chronique, p. 65) accepts this theory. (See Re- 
coura, pp. 25-29.) 

1 Migne, Patr. Lat., ccxvt, col. 338; Recoura, pp. 34-35. 

* Assises, par. 143, pp. 249-250. While the mention of the Emperor in articles 1 and 196 
would be applicable to a titular emperor, I do not think that that in 143 would be. 
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serious doubts as to the validity of the latter there can be no question as to 
the value of the work as a whole; and it is a cause of great regret that Re- 
coura should have died at the opening of what promised to be a most bril- 
liant career. If I have criticized rather freely his conclusions as to the origin 
of the Assises it has been merely that he presented his case so well that his 
theory becomes too plausible and needs to be seriously reconsidered before 
being either accepted or rejected. 
Joun L. La Monte, 


University of Cincinnati 


Emir Renvers (avec la collaboration de J. pz Smet et L. Beyarrt-CartiEr), La Solution du 
Probléme Van der Weyden—Flémalle—Campin, Bruges: Charles Beyaert, 1931. Paper. 2 
vols., pp. 175, 93-++58 plates. 600 Belgian francs. 

Somertutnc like a score of paintings in Madrid, London, Paris, Dijon, Aix- 

en-Provence, Turin, Brussels, Frankfurt-am-Main, Berlin, Vienna, Le- 

ningrad, and elsewhere have now for a quarter of a century been ascribed to 
an anonymous master of Flémalle. Until the end of the previous century, 

these were all held to be from the hand of Rogier Van der Weyden (d. 1464). 

In 1902, Professor Hulin de Loo, following in the footsteps of other critics, 

finally advanced the theory that they might be by Jacques Daret of 

Tournai. But he soon decided that from the facts known about him Robert 

Campin was better entitled to the credit. This opinion met with such favor 

that in the National Gallery and the Musée des Beaux-Arts of Brussels 

these pictures of the Master of Flémalle are confidently ascribed to Robert 

Campin. 

M. Renders has done an important service in subjecting the whole ques- 
tion to a searching criticism, and his results seem to be quite convincing. 
With the help of M. Joseph de Smet of the Archives de |’Etat in Bruges, the 
documentary sources relating to this theme have been carefully restudied. 
The records of the painters of Tournai contain entries regarding a Rogelet 
or Rogier de le Pasture who became an apprentice in 1427, and after five 
years, the usual time required from apprentices, a master painter in 1432. 

Since 1867, everybody has followed the example of Alexander Pinchard, 
who assumed that this Rogelet de le Pasture was none other than the 
painter Rogier de le Pasture, or, as his name was translated into Flemish, 
Rogier Van der Weyden. But it is now shown by M. Renders that other 
entries in these selfsame records describe this latter painter, who was a 
native of the Tournaisis but stationed at Brussels, as being a master painter 
in 1426. It therefore appears beyond possibility of refutation that there were 
two painters of the same name who have always been erroneously regarded 
as one person. 

On the assumed identity of the two Rogiers rests the representation that 
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an important school of painting flourished in the city of Tournai which 
exerted a very great influence on the Flemish school, celebrated because of 
the achievements of Hubert and John Van Eyck, of whom Rogier Van der 
Weyden may well have been a pupil. A protagonist of this view is the group 
of students led by the scholar M. Jules Destrée. Unfortunately they have 
injected into the discussion a definitely nationalist tendency, as have the 
Flemings to a certain degree. They have claimed for the Walloons a very 
significant share in the glories of Flemish painting. Their teaching has 
gained general adherence and has appeared as an accepted fact in many 
books. The work of MM. Renders and de Smet boldly challenges this view 
and clearly refutes the point that the master painter Rogier Van der Wey- 
den of Brussels is the same as the apprentice Rogelet. Thus the supposition 
that a splendid school of painting flourished at Tournai appears to rest upon 
an erroneous interpretation of original documents. 

M. Renders also essays to prove that the pictures ascribed to the Master 
of Flémalle, or rather to Robert Campin, are really from the brush of 
Rogier Van der Weyden. Unfortunately for the accepted theory, no work is 
positively known to have come to us from the hand of Robert Campin. M. 
Renders approaches the problem as a painter, and comes to the conclusion 
that the current view is untenable. By a careful comparison of the treat- 
ment of important details such as the hair, hands, feet, draperies, muscles, 
and facial expressions in the pictures certainly known to be by Rogier with 
those ascribed to Robert Campin he proves to his own critical satisfaction 
that these pictures must be assigned to the earlier years of Rogier Van der 
Weyden. The reader can readily follow the argument, for the author has 
placed side by side for the sake of comparative study photographs of parts 
of the paintings in question. Furthermore, details in the pictures ascribed 
to Robert Campin are to be found in those by Rogier. Architectural back- 
grounds are very definitely those found in Brabant, particularly in Brussels. 
For example, some details undoubtedly were drawn from the decorations of 
achurch in Brussels, probably the south porch of the transept of Our Lady 
of the Sablon, which Rogier was abundantly able to study since he lived 
nearby. 

Undoubtedly M. Renders’ work materially advances the discussion of the 
problem. Flemish art as a cultural problem has not received the attention in 
English-speaking lands which it deserves. In Rogier’s works we see what 
high development Gothic masters were capable of attaining independently 
of the artists of the Italian cinquecento such as Masaccio and his followers. 
The Flemish artists provide a very enlightening comparison with the 
humanist preoccupations of painters south of the Alps. Rogier’s influence 
in the fifteenth century is undoubtedly more extensive outside Italy than 
that of any other master, excepting the Van Eyck brothers. M. Renders’ 
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solution of the problem will exalt the position of Rogier Van der Weyden 
among artists of the fading Middle Ages, if critics in the future sustain his 
contentions which it seems almost impossible to overthrow. The study, 
which is dedicated to the late lamented Professor Des Marez, archivist of 
Brussels, and to the scabini of Brussels, is provided with many extraordi- 
narily splendid reproductions in copper, and the paper and typographical 
execution are a model of excellence.! 
Henry S. Lucas, 
The University of Washington 


J. E. Suaw, Essays on the Vita Nuova. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929. Paper. 

Pp. 236. 

THESE essays treat of various subjects: the date of the Vita Nuova, the 
meaning of its title, the significance of the work, and the interpretation of 
certain controverted passages, such as: ‘e che dira ne lo inferno’ and ‘ego 
tanquam centrum circuli’ and ‘morrati morrati’ and ‘non é del presente 
proposito.’ 

The author shows an extraordinarily accurate and minute knowledge of 
the contemporary literature on these subjects. His book is a most reliable 
survey of all the suggestions, hypotheses, and guesses that have grown 
thick, in these last years, around this lovely little book. But he does more 
than survey; he plentifully contributes, undismayed by the unending array 
of contrasting arguments which he himself has masterfully reviewed. 

Given the nature of the questions treated, his contributions could, natur- 
ally be nothing more than guessesissuing fromthe failure of previous guesses; 
up-to-date solutions, arbitrarily arrived at, of still indeterminate problems. 
Solutions that betray everywhere the author’s unwillingness to stop before 
unsurmountable obstacles, his fondness for juggling possibilities into prob- 


1 The whole debate about the problem can be followed in the remarkable work by M. Jules 
Destrée, Roger de le Pasture-Van der Weyden, Brussels: Van Oest, 1930; cf. the same author’s 
brief popular works Van der Weyden (Roger de le Pasture), Brussels: Kryn-Perché, 1926, and 
Le Maitre de Flémalle, Brussels: Kryn-Perché, 1930; and his articles ‘Roger Van der Weyden 
et le prétendu maitre de Flémalle,’ La Revue de Art Ancien et Moderne, i111 (Jan.—May, 
1928), 1-14, 80-92, 137-152, trv (June—Dec., 1928), 113-124, 169-180, Lv1 (June—Dec., 1929), 
117-136. M. Renders has discussed his position in the following articles: ‘A Master Wilhelm 
of Cologne and an Appeal to technical Art Critics for a Solution of the Enigma of the “Maitre 
de Flémalle”,’ Apollo, a Journal of the Arts, vit (1929), 4-8; ‘The Riddle of the Maitre of 
Flémalle,’ Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs, tiv (1929), 285-303; ‘Rogier Van der 
Weyden,’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, txxu® Année, 2° semestre (1930), 10-25; (jointly with 
Frédéric Lyna) ‘Le Maitre de Flémalle, Robert Campin, et la prétendue Ecole de Tournai,’ 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, txxir® Année, 2° semestre (1931), 289-297. There is an important 
article by P. Jamot, ‘Roger Van der Weyden et le prétendu Maitre de Flémalle,’ Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, uxx® Année, 2° semestre (1928), 259-282. For S. Reinach’s objection and M. 
Renders’ reply, see Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs, tv (1929), 55-56. 
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abilities and these again into certainties, and his endeavor to apply would-be 
mathematical precision to subjects that do not admit of such rigorous 
treatment. I shall illustrate these points by threc examples: 

1. In the essay which bears the title ‘Morrati, Morrati,’ Mr Shaw wants 
to prove that these two words do not mean ‘you will die’ but rather: ‘she 
will die.’ Dante, as we may recall, is here describing his sickly nightmare 
(Vita Nuova, 23). After having thought of the mevitability of Beatrice’s 
death, he sees in his dream faces of women which he describes as ‘crucciati.’ 
These women address to him the above words: ‘morrati, morrati.’ Ordi- 
narily these words are understood to mean: ‘you will die,’ and Dante him- 
self so interprets them in his prose comentary to the passage. Mr Shaw, how- 
ever, is not satisfied with this explanation and naturally, in order to change 
it, must first dispose of Dante’s commentary. This he does by attributing 
to the poet a conscious alteration of the meaning of the words. In the dream, 
the said ladies had actually appeared as jealous furies clamoring for the 
death of their fortunate rival, Beatrice. And Dante had so represented them 
in the poem. When, however, he came to write the prose explanation he felt 
ashamed of this scene of jealousy (how scrupulous!) and decided, in the 
words of Mr Shaw (page 138) ‘to obliterate the one jarring incident of the 
dream.’ Alas! in vain. For the searching ingenuity of a modern scholar was 
destined to frustrate the poet’s falsification. 

How did Mr Shaw discover this hitherto unknown trick of Dante? What 
enabled him to reconstruct this dramatic incident? And by what system of 
oneiromancy did he succeed in extracting out of what Dante calls the ‘vain 
and fallacious phantoms’ of the nightmare historical personages and true 
events? He does it all by rectifying the meaning of crucciati and rigorously 
deducing therefrom. 

This true meaning of crucciati is shown by the democratic criterion of 
the majority of instances to be ‘angry’ rather than ‘distressed’ (page 136). 
Then the argument proceeds: Why should women be angry either in a 
dream or in real life? Naturally, because they are jealous. Why should they 
be jealous? Mr Shaw has ample data on the subject. ‘It is evident,’ says he 
on page 137, ‘from the story and from other poems of the canzoniere, that 
there were women who had cause for jealousy.’ And he proceeds to enumer- 
ate a few of these ladies and the reasons for their rancour. And, finally, 
being jealous et avec cause, what else could they do but ‘be glad of her death’? 
(page 187). They express this vindictive joy by the words ‘morrati, mor- 
rati’ which must therefore mean ‘you'll die.’ 

By postulating an exegetic mystification on the part of Dante, Mr Shaw 
has given us not only a new interpretation of the text but new biographical 
data as well, and the facts of an hitherto unknown sentimental crisis. Per- 
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haps some day he will find out who the other ladies of the dream are (the 
ones that are crying and wailing), and who the man is who announces the 
death of Beatrice. 

2. My second example deals with the most important essay of the book, 
the opening one, in which the author is confident to have established more 
accurately the date of the Vita Nuova. His argument is as follows: It can be 
shown from Convito m1, 12 that the Vita nuova is anterior to the Canzone 
Voi che intendendo. This canzone in turn can be dated. It belongs to August, 
1293. It follows therefore that the Vita Nuova was written before August, 
1293. How has the date of the said canzone been determined? As follows: 
Dante tells us (Convito, 11, 2) that two synodical revolutions of Venus after 
the death of Beatrice, the Donna Gentile, appeared accompanied by Love. 
The problem now is to show that this ‘apparition’ is simultaneous with the 
writing of said canzone. And that is demonstrated as follows: The Donna 
Gentile, though indeed she had appeared before, was seen to be in the com- 
pany of Love only at the time of the writing of said canzone. This chron- 
ological question therefore can be settled by proving first that before the 
time of the canzone the Lady had not been in the company of Love; and, 
second, that at the period of the canzone she was. The arguments adduced 
by Mr Shaw in order to prove the two sides of this metaphorically compan- 
ionate liaison of Love and of the Donna Gentile are not, it seems to me, 
very conclusive. 

Dante himself declares that the two were keeping company actually at the 
time when Mr Shaw says they were not. These are the poet’s words (Vita 
Nuova, 35): ‘Ben é con quella donna quello amore.’ Mr Shaw replies that 
these words appear in the poem; yes, but not in the prose commentary — 
and what counts is the latter. As a result, we have the rather perplexing 
situation of Dante’s affirming this companionship when writing the poem, 
denying it or somehow disclaiming it in the prose commentary, and again 
affirming it (under changed circumstances) in the Convito, as though it were 
happening for the first time. Mr Shaw asks us to ignore the first affirmation. 
We shall do so if it will help any, and also overlook Dante’s retention of the 
assumed iteration. 

But is it true that the prose commentary keeps Love and the Lady apart? 
Dante, again, seems to say no (ch. 35): ‘E non puote essere che con quella 
pietosa non sia amore,’ a very emphatic affirmation, couched in a very 
unmistakable ‘modal’ form. But Mr Shaw disagrees and tells us (p. 17) 
that ‘this thought is not a certain conviction,’ so that the argument of com- 
panionship is now shifted to one of ‘certainty of conviction.’ But what has 
conviction to do here? Surely something did happen between Love and the 
Lady. Dante tells us that it required a ‘forte immaginazione’ to destroy it, 
and it caused great repentance. What was this something? Mr Shaw tells 
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us (p. 21) that in the period of the Vita Nuova the Lady ‘aroused nothing 
but “diletto,”’ “‘piacere,”’ “‘appetito,”’ and “‘desiderio”,’ (do these ever, in 
Dante, fail to appear as concomitants of love?), and adds (same page) that 
‘she did not, at that time, obtain any hold upon the poet’s mente, upon his 
rational soul.’ By which we are to understand that all the sorrow and re- 
pentance at the close of the Vita Nuova are for an act which did not pertain 
to the rational soul but was limited to his ‘sensitive soul.’ Indeed, a novel 
kind of human psychology, fraught with extraordinary ethical possibilities. 

And what would Dante say of this failure of the Donna Gentile to ‘obtain 
a hold on the poet’s mente?’ If he did not think we were silly in engaging in 
this logico-erotical hair-splitting, he would tell us first to read Sonnet xx 
of the Vita Nuova, in which addressing the said Donna Gentile, he writes: 
‘Gentil pensero che parla de vui sen vene a dimorar meco sovente E ragiona 
d’amor si doleemente Che face consentir lo core in lui L’anima dice al cor: 
Chi é costui Che vene a consolar la nostra mente, etc.’ He then would ask us 
if a ‘noble thought’ which discourses of ‘love’ and ‘consoles the mind’ is 
limited to the sensitive soul? And he would refer us to the prose commen- 
tary of said sonnet where he tells us that ‘la battaglia dei pensieri vinceano 
coloro che per lei [the Donna Gentile] parlavano,’ and ask us if it is possible 
that pensieri fail ‘to obtain a hold on the mente,’ or if their victory could 
possibly mean their defeat. Finally, quoting to us his words of Convito 11, 2: 
‘E si come é ragionato per me nello allegato libello [the Vita Nuova] pid da 
sua gentilezza che da mia elezione venne ch’ io ad esser suo consentisse,’ 
he would ask us if gentilezza operates by any chance on the ‘sensitive soul’ 
or if it is possible for a human being to give assent without the consent 
of reason. 

In all this discussion Mr Shaw seems to lose sight of the elementary 
postulates of Dante’s ethics. He forgets that everlasting duel between 
libitum and licitum, between our sense of duty and our sense of pleasure, 
which must continue until we reach the top of our sacred mountain and can 
proceed to dismiss our Virgil. In this struggle, Reason is often gagged by our 
libido, but never choked. For Dante, and for many others as well, Reason 
can be gagged only because she allows it, and without this assent on her part 
guilt, demerit, or repentance would have no meaning. In Dante’s moral uni- 
verse no human being can say that ‘desires,’ ‘appetites,’ etc., triumph with- 
out ‘taking a hold of the human mind.’ Of course Reason, after it has al- 
lowed itself to be bound, may again break its bonds and shudder at the sight 
of the former voluntary bondage. That is what happens at the close of the 
Vita Nuova when Reason, with the help of the God-sent ‘forte immagina- 
zione,’ liberates itself and wins a battle which it had once lost ‘vinceano 
coloro che per lei parlavano,’ and which it had lost, because it had wanted 


to lose it. 
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Very little, therefore, can be said to prove the disunion of Love and the 
Lady in the Vita Nuova, which constituted the first part of the argument, 
Equally inconclusive are the reasons adduced to prove the second part, 
which should prove the said union of the two in the canzone Voi che inten- 
dendo. We have there the same struggle, the same victory. The two pivotal 
points of the argument seem therefore to be very arbitrary and far from 
justifying the statement (page 35) that ‘the Vita Nuova was almost cer- 
tainly composed between June, 1291, and August, 1293.’ This may indeed 
be so, but does not follow from the arguments of the essay. 

My third example of the arbitrariness of Mr Shaw’s method deals with 
the question of allegorical interpretation, which, owing to its importance 
and to our incomprehension, can often be effectively played as a joker. 
Dante calls the literal meaning ‘a beautiful lie’ (Convito, 1, 1, 3). He quali- 
fies it (Convito, 11, 12) as a ‘parola fittizia’ and fully shows it to be such. Yet 
with these statements before him, Mr Shaw can tell us (page 28) that both 
explanations (the allegorical and the literal) were true for him, (Dante), and 
proceed to build his argument in conformity, as he believes, with Dante’s 
intention, while negating this very fundamental statement of the poet. 

* * * * * 


The competence which Mr Shaw gives evidence of in dealing with con- 
temporary Dantesque literature is far greater than his familiarity with what 


we might call the scientific side of Dante’s scholarship. 

I shall give one example: viz., his astronomical remarks on pp. 40 ss., 
and emphasize it, because it is incomprehensible that he should give so 
many pages to this science, build so much on its data, criticize so vehe- 
mently other people for their mistakes, and at the same time show such a 
complete lack of familiarity with its elements. 

In discussing the question as to whether the ancient astronomers had any 
notion of a 225-day (sidereal) revolution of Venus, he remarks (page 41) that 
if the ancient astronomers ‘say nothing of this period of 225 days which is so 
interesting to the modern mind, it is probably because it had no particular 
significance for them. Had the matter been quite clear to Ptolemy, and had 
he pondered it sufficiently, he might have been led to discard the epicycle of 
Venus and present her with a simple orbit revolving about the earth once in 
225 days.’ 

It is disturbing to see the great scientist of antiquity so superciliously lec- 
tured by one who, not suspecting the complexity of the problems that faced 
him and the genius with which he solved them, candidly tells him to commit 
a blunder that anyone could avoid. For with the sun moving around the 
earth in 365 days, how could Venus, when made to revolve around the earth 
in 225 days, maintain itself within the 46th degree distance from the sun, 
as it is always observed to do? 
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And when, on page 41, Mr Shaw states that ‘it could be observed that 
after 225 days Venus returned to a previous position with regard to the 
fixed stars,’ he is evidently trying, as philologians are wont to do, to get 
scientific information out of the etymology of words (sidereal, in this case), 
but not very successfully. For the man in the sun would indeed be able to 
make the said observation, but as far as we terrestrians are concerned Venus 
is never ‘observed to return to a previous position in regard to the fixed 
stars in 225 days.’ 

And as to the doubt whether the 225-day revolution of Venus meant any- 
thing for the ancients, it is obvious that even a child could, from the then 
known data, have made the elementary calculationswhich give the 225 days. 
All that was needed was to multiply the time of the synodical revolution of 
Venus (584 days) by a fraction whose numerator is 365 days and whose de- 
nominator is 365 days plus said synodical revolution (584 days). But such a 
step could be taken only by one who was already started on a heliocen- 
tric hypothesis; in other words, Ptolemy could easily have done it if he had 
been Copernicus; Aristarchus or even Heraclides might have, if they had 
been Ptolemy. 

On page 42, speaking of the moon’s epicycle, Mr Shaw again makes a seri- 
ous break when he states that ‘for the moon Iacopo gives 19 years.” Weak 
though he was in astronomy, this son of Dante yet knew enough not to make 
such an elementary blunder. Here are his words (chap. xv of I/ Dottrinale) : 


In anni dicennove 

La luna a puncto muove 
il suo cerchiare oblico 
con quel dell’ epicico, 
per cui regola é facta 
che si chiama la Pacta. 


As is obvious from the text, Iacopo speaks of two motions, that of the 
epicycle and that of the oblique deferent, which two (as he thinks) bring 
a lunar phenomenon back to the same point after 19 years. lacopo speaks 
here not of the revolution of the epicycle but of the decennoval or metonic 
cycle, at the end of which the new moons return to the same degree of the 
Zodiac as 19 years previously. And that the epact (Pacta) is determined by 
this cycle, if any one did not know it, could be seen by referring to Sacro- 
bosco’s Computus Ecclesiasticus, chapter ‘De Aetate lunae .. . et cyclo 
decennovenali’; and also chapter ‘De aetate lunae aliter invenienda,’ in 
paragraph beginning ‘Primus igitur Cycli decennovenalis epactam, etc.’ 

Another side of scientific scholarship which Mr Shaw should approach 
with greater prudence is text criticism. I have noticed among the few Latin 
passages of the book some phrases stamped by Mr Shaw as erroneous by a 
scornful sic, which yet seem to me to be correct; and others which should 
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have been questioned and were not. So, for instance on page 166 we read: 
*. .. declarando michi qualiter ipsa domina erat anima olim generose do- 
mine Beatrice filie condam domini [ ] quosiquidem intellecto. (sic) Re- 
spondi ete.’, where the criticized words are perfectly all right. For intellecto 
is here the participle in abl. abs. construction with quo, which should be 
separated from the siquidem, which latter word is here used in its normal 
mediaeval meaning. And naturally the period should be removed before 
Respondi, which is the main verb of the sentence beginning with quo siqui- 
dem. And if anyone could possibly have any doubt, all he has to do is to 
turn to the mediaeval Italian translation of the passage quoted by Mr Shaw 
on the same page, which says: ‘la quale cosa poi ch’ebbi, etc.’ On the other 
hand, Beatrice of the above quoted text cannot stand, the genitive being 


required. 
Dino Biconaiant, 


Columbia University 


J. W. Tuompson, The Middle Ages. New York: Knopf, 1931. Two volumes. Cloth. Pp. 
xxx+ 1069+-xliv. $12.50. 

To write a general history of the Middle Ages even in a thousand pages 
has become a very difficult task, much more onerous than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago. This task requires unusual skill, long and painstaking 
work, an almost encyclopedic knowledge, and above all a good deal of 
courage. For this accomplishment Professor Thompson deserves unstinted 
credit. His attempt to supply a detailed narrative and description of the 
various aspects of mediaeval history and to lead us through an analysis of 
political, ecclesiastical, social, and cultural developments to a complete 
and organic synthesis of mediaeval civilization has, at least in part, been 
carried to a successful realization. We are also giving the scholarly author 
only his due in remarking that historical events and institutions which in 
so many books degenerate into dry and inert material for dissection assume, 
in Professor Thompson’s work, a new life and color by virtue of his vivid 
narrative style, of a certain warmth which pervades its pages, and of his 
remarkable ability for dramatization, combined with a charming human 
and even sentimental touch which enlivens his exposition. 

It is of course almost impossible to do full justice to the material com- 
prised by fifteen centuries of the most complex and involved history. In 
examining a work of this type, no reviewer aware of his personal limitations 
can afford to disregard this truism. Sins of omission and commission are to 
be expected; slips of attention are inevitable. Errors in judgment are likely 
to occur concerning matters for which the author must rely on second-hand 
information. But when the ledger posts the assets of Professor Thompson's 
work to offset its liabilities, the soundness and utility of his enterprise can- 


not be contested. 
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While it is perhaps unjust to single out an isolated portion of Professor 
Thompson’s work for detailed criticism, we cannot escape the impression 
that his chapters dealing with ecclesiastical history, doctrines, and in- 
stitutions, all of which possess primary importance in mediaeval life, are 
comparatively the least successful section of his entire work and actually 
require careful revision. To avoid undue extension of the present review, it 
seems desirable simply to list the more serious inaccuracies and question- 
able statements contained in these chapters alone in the order in which they 
appear in the book. 

According to Professor Thompson, the expansion of Christianity ‘in the 
upper strata of Roman society seems to have been very rapid’ (p. 32). Such 
is not entirely the case: the rare names of ‘aristocratic’ Christians, some of 
them doubtful and most of them female, suggest the opposite conclusion. 
According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., v, 21), Christianity made headway 
among the Roman aristocracy only during the reign of Commodus, and 
even then mostly among women (cf. Hippolytus, Philosophoumena, ix, 12). 
The Roman senatorial and intellectual classes remained pagan in consider- 
able numbers almost up to the end of the Western Empire. 

The author’s outline of the institutions of early Christianity is relatively 
meager and derives to some extent from a distorted perspective. These in- 
stitutions have a meaning in the general history of the Middle Ages only if 
described in the process of development which leads to the later phases of 
their evolution. To present them as institutions with fixed characteristics 
uniform everywhere is conducive only to erroneous appreciations in later 
periods. Institutional diversity rather than uniformity was peculiar to 
early Christianity. Generalizations such as the following: “The civitas was 
the seat of the bishop and the first dioceses were identical with the prov- 
inces.... Wherever there was a flamen archiereus there arose an arch- 
bishop; wherever there was a flamen civitatis there arose a bishop’ (p. 32) 
are bold and precarious. In the ancient Church each Christian community, 
however small, usually had a bishop. In Roman Africa alone, there were 
several hundred episcopal sees. The early name for an episcopal district was 
rapoxia, not diocesis, and the term ‘archbishop’ as applied to the ancient 
period is an anachronism. Nor is it accurate to assert that the Chorepiscopi 
were ‘itinerant rural priests’ (p. 33). This is a moot question, but there is no 
doubt that they were bishops, originally perhaps of small places, who gradu- 
ally lost their autonomy to bishops of nearby cities. Canon 57 of the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea (380) forbade the ordination of bishops for small places and 
suggested the delegation thither of periodeutai or ‘itinerant priests.’ The 
chorepiscopate survived, however, but with varying character in the diverse 
countries and periods of its existence. No less questionable is the statement 
that ‘in the fourth and fifth centuries country priests received the charge, 
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hitherto reserved for bishops, of administering baptism and hearing con. 
fessions’ (p. 33). Even in cities, presbyters administered baptism and pen- 
ance considerably before this date. In case of need, even deacons could per- 
form these functions (cf. Constitutions of Hippolytus; Tertullian, De 
Baptismo, 17; St Cyprian, Ep. 18: ‘si presbyter repertus non fuerit, et exitus 
urgere coepit, apud diaconum quoque exomologesim facere delicti sui pos- 
sint, ut manu eius ad poenitentiam imposita veniant ad Deum in pace’). 
But here again, we must not generalize as if there were uniformity of prac- 
tise in the whole Church. 

Turning to doctrinal controversies, Professor Thompson remarks; ‘For 
the most part these controversies are fortunately too remote from the 
ordinary course of historical events to require treatment’ (p. 36). “When 
doctrine, however, involved polity, as it did in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, some historical explanation becomes necessary’ (p. 36). We regret 
to remark that such historical explanation as he offers even for this period 
is altogether unsatisfactory, being based for the most part on wrong premi- 
ses and betraying a certain lack of information. Of the whole doctrinal de- 
velopment of the first three centuries practically nothing is said; it is merely 
summarized in the single sentence: “The Montanists of Phrygia and the 
Donatists of Africa were powerful local Christian sects, but their influence 
had little extension beyond the provinces from which they emanated’ 
(p. 37). This is true in part of Donatism, but not of Montanism, which 
spread from Phrygia throughout practically all other Christian centers. To 
overlook that there were Montanist groups in Rome, Africa, and elsewhere, 
and that Montanism affected the Church considerably in both its beliefs 
and its institutions, is a very serious slip. 

No less deplorable is the complete misunderstanding of the Arian con- 
troversy. It is an historical anachronism and a doctrinal misstatement to 
present the situation in Professor Thompson’s terms: “These [two camps] 
were the orthodox group led by Athanasius, archdeacon of the Church of 
Alexandria, and the Arians, so-called from Arius, a deacon in the same 
Church. Both were profoundly versed in speculative theology and typical 
exponents of the Alexandrian school. The followers of the first were trii- 
itarians; those of the second may be called unitarians’ (p. 37). It seems al- 
most impossible to accumulate more inaccuracies in the space of three short 
sentences. Being only a young deacon at the time, Athanasius was not the 
original leader of the anti-Arian opposition. At the Council of Nicaea he was 
a secondary figure; it was only after his election as bishop that he became 
the target of the Arians and the most able defender of orthodoxy. It is, how- 
ever, inaccurate to call the orthodox party the ‘Athanasian’ party even after 
Athanasius became a prominent figure. Arius himself was not a deacon, but 
a presbyter. To call him a ‘representative of the Alexandrian school’ is also 
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wrong. A native of Lybia, Arius was a disciple of Lucian at Antioch, and 
represented the Antiochean school. The Arian controversy was precisely the 
outcome of the divergent tendencies of the Antiochean and the Alexandrian 
schools. Finally, to call the Arians ‘unitarians’ is misleading as to the funda- 
mental position of Arianism and of the controversy itself. Professor Thomp- 
son also repeats the famous assertion that the difference between orthodoxy 
and Arianism was a single letter (iota) in the two words homoousios and 
homoiousios. For a long time historians of Christian doctrine have been pro- 
testing against this same misstatement, and have shown that the term 
homoiousion came into use more than twenty-five years after Nicaea, and 
it was not the catchword of the Arians but of what are known as semi- 
Arians. But who reads their works? 

Contrary to Professor Thompson’s statement (p. 39), it was not Eusebius 
of Nicaea but Eusebius of Nicomedia who baptized Constantine. To assume 
that if Constantine had lived longer ‘the orthodoxy of the future would have 
become Arianism instead of Athanasianism’ is a rash judgment for which 
history offers no justification. As a matter of fact, Constantine could not 
have done more for Arianism than his successor Constantius actually did 
between 350 and 360, and there is reason to believe that he would not have 
met with the same resistance. There was, indeed, much more than a doc- 
trinal controversy at the bottom of the Arian question. In the last analysis, 
the teaching of Arius led to a process of rationalization of faith which would 
have destroyed the mysterious supernatural character of revealed truth. 
This process in its turn would have taken away from the Church, as an in- 
stitution, its supernatural character as an agency of salvation and a channel 
of grace and of charismatic powers, with the consequent loss of even the 
raison d’étre of its hierarchical organization and of its sacramental system. 
Then as later, the Church had no choice but to oppose a stubborn resistance 
to an attempt of this kind in view of the vital question involved. 

Of subsequent doctrinal controversies nothing more is said in the chapter 
under discussion. We do, however, find in it a strange statement to the 
effect that ‘monasticism was never tinctured with heresy’ (p. 42). Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism are mentioned in the Chapter on the Byzantine 
Empire, and the latter is termed ‘a new form of older Arianism’ (p. 140) 
which, as far as Monophysitism is concerned, is a rather surprising notion. 

With respect to the institutions described in Chapter 11, the author’s con- 
tention that under the Christian Emperors Church property was wholly 
exempted from taxation is not entirely accurate. Valentinian’s decree of 439 
(which was not the first of its kind) forbidding persons of wealth to enter 
holy orders was not intended to prevent them’ from escaping the payment 
of taxes on their property’ (p. 47), but rather to deter them from deserting 
the class of the curiales, to which they belonged, and from thus avoiding its 
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obligations. The barbarian kings also put severe restrictions on the recruit- 
ment of the clergy among freemen obligated to military service, and it 
seems that the bishops of Gaul occasionally used to ordain to the priesthood 
slaves who thus became free. This practice does not, however, signify that 
the Church ‘recognized in the bishops the right of ordaining slaves without 
the consent of their masters,’ as Professor Thompson states, purporting to 
quote a Canon of the Synod of Orleans (511). The canon in question cor- 
rectly understood does not recognize this right; on the contrary, it imposes 
upon the guilty bishop the heavy penalty of paying to the slave’s master 
double the price of the slave thus ordained. Of course, the validity of the 
ordination was recognized, but this was a theological question. 

The author’s statement that the reproduction of the Verona palace ona 
coin of Theodoric ‘is the oldest and most authentic representation of the 
architecture of the Goths’ (p. 118) is also rather puzzling. What we actually 
have here is only a seal of the late twelfth century which shows a castle 
with two pointed towers and a portico in the foreground. This has been 
thought to represent Theodoric’s palace, but the dome and the towers are 
probably Carolingian. At any rate, it is somewhat far-fetched to speak of 
Gothic architecture in this connection, if such indeed is the implication of 
Professor Thompson’s observation. The earliest date of the Lex Romana 
Wisigothorum, which is attributed to the year 506 (p. 134), must be brought 
back to the reign of Euric (466-485). 

Whether Justinian’s policy toward the popes was ‘singularly open and 
liberal’ (p. 135) depends on the point of view of the writer; very likely Pope 
Silverius, who was violently deposed (537), and his successor Vigilius, who 
paid dearly for his connivance at the crime in that he later suffered prison 
and exile, would not share Professor Thompson’s optimistic view. It seems 
also rather too generous to credit Justinian with the expansion of Christian- 
ity ‘along the Malabar coast’ (p. 136), when the work was actually done by 
the persecuted Nestorians outside the Empire. We miss, however, any men- 
tion of Justinian’s Pragmatic Sanction, which is so important for the grant 
to the Italian bishop of the right of supervision over the municipal and 
provincial administration. 

Alboin, the first Langobard king, was bad enough, but there is no evi- 
dence that he ‘drank Kunimund’s blood from his skull’ (p. 168). What Paul 
the Deacon says is that Alboin at a banquet drank wine from Kunimund’s 
skull, an ancient Langobard custom, and with cruel irony forced his wife 
Rosamund, the daughter of Kunimund, to drink also ‘with her father.’ The 
opinion that the Langobards in Italy ‘took all the land, reducing the propri- 
etary class to dependency and thrusting down the body of peasantry to 2 
worse condition of serfdom’ (p. 171) is more than questionable. Paul the 
Deacon’s History of the Langobards, our only source on this point, says that 
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many Roman nobles were murdered ‘ob cupiditatem,’ and that the others, 
‘per hospites divisi, ut tertiam partem suarum frugum Langobardis per- 
solverent, tributarii efficiuntur’ (11, 32). Though this passage is somewhat 
obscure and is variously interpreted by German and Italian historians, 
there is no doubt that the confiscation ‘of all the land’ is clearly excluded, 
for the landowners who were not killed had to give only a third of their crops 
to the conquerors who settled among them as hospites. Furthermore, the 
theory that the peasantry was reduced to slavery (the German interpreta- 
tion) is far from convincing, and has been stoutly opposed by Italian 
scholars. 

The author’s reference to the protest made by Pope Gregory I to the 
Emperor Maurice on the promulgation of the latter’s new law concerning 
monastic institutions (p. 175) also requires revision. The law did not ‘cur- 
tail the endowments of the monasteries,’ but forbade the admission to the 
clergy of functionaries in the public administrations; it was an old law 
going back to the times of Constantine and sanctioned by the Church in 
two decretals of Pope Innocent 1 (404). Pope Gregory made no objections 
to this part of the new edict, but protested against the other provision of 
the law which prevented soldiers from becoming monks. It is, however, not 
quite exact to say that in this connection ‘the Pope’s wrath broke forth.’ 
On the contrary, the Pope’s letter is written in the most submissive terms. 
‘lure privato loquor,’ says Gregory, because ‘dominis tacere non pos- 
sumus.’ He begs the Emperor to withdraw the law, but at the same time he 
asserts that he has done his duty in carrying out the order and in communi- 
cating it to the bishops: ‘Ego quidem iussioni subiectus eandem legem per 
diversas terrarum partes transmitti feci.’ He then concludes his observa- 
tions by saying: ‘I have done my duty towards both: to the Emperor I have 
shown my obedience, and as far as God is concerned, I have not hidden 
what I thought.’ This is certainly not the language of an outburst of rage. 
Neither does historical evidence justify the allegation that Gregory ‘en- 
deavored, though unsuccessfully, to extend the appellate jurisdiction of the 
papacy over the eastern bishops’ (p. 175). To mention only one instance in 
which the See of Constantinople was involved, Gregory once received an 
appeal from two priests condemned in a synod by the Patriarch, and re- 
quested the latter to send to Rome the gesta of the synod. After some delay, 
the Patriarch complied with this request, thus recognizing the jurisdiction 
of the Pope. As a result, the two priests were reinstated. In this connection 
it would have been useful to mention the controversy over the title of 
Oecumenical Patriarch assumed by the bishop of Constantinople and ener- 
getically condemned by Gregory. 

Among the praises bestowed by Professor Thompson upon Gregory for 
his ability as an administrator of the patrimony of the Church, we find the 
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remark that ‘the lot of serfs and slaves was there at least as bad as that ¢ 
those on lay properties,’ and further, that Gregory’s ‘treatment of peasanty 
on the Church lands was harsh’ (p. 178). We do not know upon what ev. 
dence these statements are based, for Gregory’s letters give a different in. 
pression. In his answers to appeals against abuses by the conductores, the 
Pope almost always takes the side of ‘rustici nostri’ against the former. He 
bids the rectores to indemnify the colon in the amounts taken from then, 
and insists on the principle: ‘nos sacculum Ecclesiae ex lucris turpibus 
nolumus inquinari.’ Furthermore, in many letters Gregory authorizes larg 
distributions of victuals and money to the poor of the various localities, for 
after all he considered himself and his representatives as ‘dispensatores in 
rebus pauperum.’ It is hard to believe that a man following such a policy 
could have been harsh to his coloni and slaves. Obviously he was not an 
easy-going master; he expected everyone to do his duty and followed 
closely all details of the administration, but there is no instance of his un- 
fair or unjust treatment of the peasantry of the patrimony. 

Mentioning that at the Roman Synod of 731 there were present ninety- 
three western bishops and also many nobles, the author comments as fol- 
lows: ‘Church and State, the Church and feudalism, were too interwoven 
to permit of separation of the two classes’ (p. 182). To speak of feudalism 
in Rome at that period seems rather premature, but this observation is evi- 
dently dependent upon another statement found on p. 173 to the effect that 
‘Byzantine Italy exhibits one of the most curious origins of feudalism.’ We 
do not know exactly what is meant here by ‘feudalism.’ The weakening of 
the Byzantine power resulted not in the creation of what could be called a 
feudal régime, but rather in the rise of local autonomous administrations in 
which the citizens formed the army. We might, if anything, see in these 
new political bodies the forerunners of the latter communi. As a matter of 
fact, several of them developed into republics or into almost republican 
organisms. On the other hand, feudalism in the strict sense remained un- 
known in Southern Italy up to the time of the Normans. If, however, the 
term ‘feudalism’ refers to the military aristocracy which, especially in Rome 
and its district, very soon came to play an important rdle, the term ought to 
be explained and the origin and character of this aristocracy outlined. 

The chapter on the Temporal Power of the Popes is perhaps one of the 
weakest of the whole book. The policy of the popes is made to hinge upon 
the motive of political ambition and territorial greed; other motives far 
more important are passed over in silence. A little more attention to the 
real situation with which the popes were confronted would have better ex- 
plained the genuine motives behind the papal policy. The author relies too 
little on the sources. Otherwise, he would not have said without any reserva- 
tion that there are ‘singular analogies of language and sequence of identical 
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ideas between the Donation of Constantine and the Pact of Kiersey’ 
(p. 186), for the simple reason that we do not possess the text of the latter. 
The passage of the Liber Pontificalis in the life of Hadrian which is sup- 
posed to reproduce its content is, as Professor Thompson remarks in an- 
other chapter (p. 243), an unreliable document, so much so that Charle- 
magne did not carry out its provisions. 

The secularization of ecclesiastical lands was practised without scruples 
by the Merovingian kings, but to assume that ‘it was a theory of public 
law that the king had eminent domain over the Church’s possessions’ (p. 
217) is not warranted by any evidence. As a matter of fact, the Merovin- 
gian kings at times disposed freely even of non-ecclesiastical properties, 
transferring them from their legitimate owners to other persons. Such action 
was an exercise of abusive power, for these lands were neither part of the 
royal fise nor in any way connected with royal domains. As Lesne (La 
Propriété ecclésiastique en France, 1, 448) remarks: ‘Les rois ne croyaient 
pas étre en droit d’user specialement des biens d’église, mais ceux-ci 
n’échappaient pas au sort commun.’ The opinion that from the Frankish 
period the kings claimed a dominium regium over ecclesiastical properties 
is based upon an erroneous interpretation of a canon of the Synod of Paris 
of 556. 

The author is excessively severe in his treatment of monasticism (Chap- 
ter 1x), looking at its principles and practices from a modern and somewhat 
hostile point of view. The dark side of its history and its ascetic exaggera- 
tions are well enough emphasized, but nothing is said of its religious and 
social significance. The reader carries away the impression that monasti- 
cism, especially in the early period, was a mere matter of hysterics. That St 
Basil had ‘an intuitive perception of the economic power of monasticism’ 
(p. 221) in the sense that he ‘actively promoted the endowment of mon- 
asteries’ is against all evidence. His rule is much more severe than the author 
implies. To speak of monasticism as of ‘a new type of clergy, the regular 
clergy’ (p. 222) in that early period is to anticipate the events of several 
centuries. To call Rufinus ‘Jerome’s secretary’ (p. 227) is an exaggeration. 
On the same page, mention is made of St Placidus’ attempt to establish a 
monastery in Sicily; the fact is doubtful and the account of it is wholly 
legendary. The rule of St Benedict, briefly mentioned on the same page, de- 
serves a larger and a more adequate treatment. It is strange to read (p. 228) 
that Gregory 1 was ‘educated in the Monastery of St Andrew’s in Rome,’ 
after the author had rightly mentioned a few pages before that the mon- 
astery of St Andrew had been founded by the same Gregory after he was 
Prefect of Rome. As a rehabilitation of monasticism, however, we find 
several good pages on the Irish and English monastic institutions and their 
missionary work. 
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Very important is the question which the author raises by the assertion 
than in the year 776, after the rebel Lombard dukes were defeated by 
Charles, ‘their institutions and their laws were abolished,’ and that ‘in cyl- 
ture-history this is a long reach towards the prevalence of territorial law’ (p, 
243). That the institutions were changed and that Frankish counts super- 
seded the Lombard dukes is true; it is true also that Frankish laws and 
especially the Lex Salica Emendata and the Pactus Legis Ripuariae Tempor- 
ibus Caroli Renovatus were introduced into Italy as a consequence of the 
presence of a new Frankish element in the Italian population. But the as- 
sumption that Lombard law was abolished and that this was a step toward 
the prevalence of territorial law is altogether without foundation. The per- 
sonal character of the laws remained unchanged, and during the Carolingian 
period we have plenty of evidence of the coexistence in the various Italian 
regions and ethnical groups not only of Frankish and Lombard laws, but 
also of the Lex Gundebada, of the Lex Visigothorum, of the Lex Alaman- 
norum, and of the Lex Baiuwariorum. A capitulary of Pippin, king of Italy, 
states; ‘Ubicumque culpa contigerit unde faida crescere potest, pro satis- 
factione illius, contra quem culpavit, secundum ipsius legem cui commisit 
emendet’ (Cap. xct, 5). In 792 Charlemagne, insisting upon the point that 
‘unusquisque homo swam legem plene haberet conservatam,’ gave order to 
his missi ‘per singulos inquirere qualem legem haberet ex nomine’ (Cap. 
xxv, 5). The personal law applied also to the possessions, and it was a 
principle of the jurisprudence of the time ‘ut Langobardus et Romanus suc- 
cessiones iuxta suam legem haberent.’ 

The restoration of the imperial dignity in the West in the person of 
Charlemagne and his coronation on Christmas Day (A.p. 800) are very well 
described (pp. 259-263), and their significance and implications well il- 
lustrated. But still to call the Empress Irene an ‘iconoclast’ as late as 800 is 
a serious misstatement, for it ignores that it was Irene who in 787 called the 
second council of Nicaea, which with the intervention of the Papal legates, 
reéstablished the cult of images in the East. It also seems unjustified to as- 
sume that ‘feudally the pope was a vassal of the king who conquered the 
Exarchate and gave it to him’ (p. 265). This claim, which we find in almost 
the same words in Napoleon’s edict deposing Pius vu, has no historical 
basis. To apply to the Donation of Pippin the principles of feudal law is an 
anachronism, and there is no hint in the sources that any relation of feudal 
vassallage was established between the king and the pope. 

The chapter (xv) on the Mediaeval Church (858-1075) covers a great 
deal of ground and will prove very useful to students, though here too there 
is no lack of challengeable general assumptions and of errors in detail. Such 
a statement as: ‘the priesthood was invested with a sacerdotal character 
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not attached to it before, through the doctrine of transubstantiation’ (p. 
423) is indefensible. Important as it was, the theological question of the 
Transubstantiation was not the source of the ‘sacerdotal character’ of the 
priesthood, which was based on the general sacramental system going back 
to the ancient Church. The passage dealing with the ‘creation’ of the college 
of cardinals in 1059 needs revision. The term cardinalis was from the fifth 
century used of every clergyman permanently attached to a church, and the 
Roman cardinales were merely the clergymen holding offices in the Reman 
churches. It was not the first time that the election of the pope had been 
entrusted to them and to the suburbicarian bishops, to the exclusion of the 
laity. Such a system had been introduced in 769, and remained in vigor up 
to 824, when it was abolished by the Constitutio Lotharii. The decree of 1059 
was, with few changes, a renewal of the synodal decision of 769. The cardi- 
nal-bishops played the most important part in the selection. Strangely 
enough, the author says that these cardinal-bishops were ‘not actually 
bishops’ (p. 435), though immediately thereafter he gives the names of their 
episcopal sees. Was it not the cardinal-bishop of Ostia who had the right to 
consecrate the new pope? And how could he perform an episcopal consecra- 
tion without being himself a real bishop? The suburbicarian bishops were 
actually bishops, as they are now. It was only in March 1932 (and thus 
very recently) that the administration of those dioceses was united to that 
of Rome. Furthermore, the decree of 1059 does not limit the number of car- 
dinals to ‘seven cardinal-priests and twelve cardinal deacons’ beside the 
cardinal-bishops. It says merely, ‘mox sibi clericos cardinales adhibeant.’ 
These clerici cardinales were the presbyters, deacons, and subdeacons of the 
Roman Church; sometimes even clerici in minor orders were computed 
among the cardinales, as in the act of election of Gregory vu which says: 
‘Congregati in Basilica beati Petri ad Vincula, nos sanctae et apostolicae 
Ecclesiae cardinales clerici, acoliti, subdiaconi, diaconi, presbyteri, presen- 
tibus venerabilibus episcopis, etc.’ 

A rather serious slip is the statement which attributes to Gregory vu the 
institution of the papal ‘protection’ and the payment of the census (p. 436). 
The census, which had its origins in terrae censales, was as old as the ec- 
clesiastical patrimony itself; the census dependent upon the grant of tuitio 
or upon the recommendatio had been long in existence before Gregory vu. 
We have an example of it in the charter of foundation of the monastery of 
Vezeley under Nicholas 1. Later, the recommendatio came to be closely con- 
nected with the libertas romana in the case of monasteries which, by putting 
themselves under the immediate protection and jurisdiction of the Holy 
See, enjoyed exemption from local authorities. The census became the evi- 
dence of this Libertas. One of the main purposes of this institution was to pre- 
vent the seizure of monastic property by princes and feudal lords under any 
pretext, for by the recommendatio the Church of Rome acquired the right of 
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high domain over them. What Gregory vii did was to make effective this in- 
dependence of monastic institutions which paid the census to Rome. 
Gregory vu did not die at Monte Cassino (p. 457) but at Salerno, and 
Henry vi died in Messina and not in Palermo (p. 513), where he was buried 
in the Cathedral. 

Chapter xx (The Church and the Papal Monarchy) deals mostly with 
ecclesiastical institutions such as were to be found in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. This subject, which usually receives little attention in 
general histories, is treated at length by the author, and forms one of the 
most useful portions of his book, especially in view of the fact that a general 
history of mediaeval ecclesiastical institutions has never been written. The 
difficulty of the subject, a fully competent treatment of which requires not 
only a comprehensive knowledge of history, but also a close familiarity 
with theology and Canon Law, explains the many pitfalls into which even 
the best-intentioned historian is liable to fall. The author, for instance, must 
have relied upon a poor source when he states that the difference between 
‘anathema’ and ‘excommunication’ was that the former was ‘only a threat.’ 
That the bishops from the fourth to the twelfth century ‘delegated the 
jurisdictional right to the archdeacon’ and that the episcopal curiae began 
to be formed in the twelfth century, cannot be stated as a general rule and 
for all places. 

It would be interesting to know in which chapter of the Third Lateran 
Council (a.p. 1179) the author found that the council ‘asserted the right 
to dispose of persons and property not its own’ and the declaration that 
‘the property of heretics was confiscated to the Church and not to the 
governments’ (p. 646). The only related passage that we find in the canons 
of this council is the following: ‘Confiscentur eorum bona [of the heretics] 
et liberum sit principibus huiusmodi homines subjicere servituti’ (Can. 27). 
But there is no word to the effect that the confiscation was to the Church 
and not to the Princes. The meaning of this canon is explained by the Canon 
3 of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), which says more explicitly: ‘Bona 
huiusmodi damnatorum [convicted heretics] si laici fuerint confiscentur; si 
veri clerici, applicentur ecclesiis a quibus stipendia perceperunt.’ Only in 
case of clergymen convicted of heresy was their confiscated property at- 
tributed to the Churches from which they had received their salary. In the 
same canon, we find the famous decision of which Innocent m1 made use in 
the crusade against the Albigensians, and by which a ruler who refused to 
drive heretics away from his lands was to be excommunicated; if he still 
persisted in his attitude a year later, he was to be denounced to the pope, 
who would absolve his subjects from their oath of fidelity ‘et terram exponat 
catholicis occupandam, qui eam, exterminatis hereticis, sine ulla contra- 
dictione possideant; salvo iwre domini principalis.’ It is perhaps this canon 
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that was misunderstood and generalized as if the council assumed the right 
to dispose of property not its own. The case of an excommunicated and de- 
posed ruler is a special one and the severe measure, though new and exces- 
sive, had its justification in the legal ecclesiastical tradition as it was under- 
stood by contemporaries. Nor does it accord with historical evidence to 
assert that Innocent 111 was ‘the founder of the Inquisition.’ The inquisition 
of heretics in various forms and by various means existed long before; as 
for the regular and permanent tribunal with its peculiar method of pro- 
cedure which we call the Inquisition, it was founded by Gregory rx. Persecu- 
tion of heretics is a black spot in Christian history, but in dealing with this 
unpleasant aspect of mediaeval life, the facts that those heretical move- 
ments had also a social character and economic implications, and that 
secular rulers were often more eager thanecclesiastical authorities toextermi- 
nate them, ought to have been taken into account in presenting a picture 
of the ecclesiastical activities and institutions directed against the heretics. 
The short paragraph given to Canon Law is rather disappointing; we are 
told in it that ‘From time to time partial codifications had been made, nota- 
bly that undertaken by Dionysius the Scythian in the sixth century, the 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals and the code compiled by Regino of Prum in the 
ninth century, and the Decretum of Burchard of Worms in the eleventh 
century’ (p. 649). The work of Dionysius cannot be called a ‘codification’ 
even in a broad sense, being merely a chronological collection of canons and 
of decretals; even when systematic collections were made, they were private 
compilations of varying value and content, but not codifications. Even the 
Concordantia discordantium canonum of Gratian was never given an official 
character as a whole, as Professor Thompson assumes (p. 761) to have been 
done in 1234. The official promulgation of that year concerned only the 
Decretals of Gregory 1x collected by Raymond of Pennafort. In the same 
passage, the author describes Canon Law as being merely ‘Roman Law .. . 
modified by the Councils and the Popes in points where it disagreed with 
the principles of the Church.’ This is not an unusual historical definition of 
Canon Law but, if used without the necessary restrictions, qualifications, 
and explanations, is more apt to confuse than to clarify one’s idea of it. 
The description of the organization of a diocese and of the episcopal rule 
(pp. 650-661) is in the main correct and reliable; it has, however, the defect 
of presenting a greater uniformity than existed in fact in the various 
countries. Sometimes the divergencies due to ancient customs and privileges 
were more important than the similarities. Less satisfactory is the treat- 
ment of the sacraments (pp. 663-667), in which the lack of a more accurate 
knowledge of the doctrinal background is gravely felt. The doctrine ‘that 
the personal character of the priest’ does not invalidate the acts of sacra- 
mental administration performed by him (the phrase ‘has nothing to do 
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with the effectiveness of his services’ is equivocal and implies much more 
than the doctrine does) is not of mediaeval origin; it goes back to the ancient 
Church, and came forth for the first time in connection with the controversy 
over the validity of baptism conferred by heretics. This doctrine suffered a 
temporary eclipse during the conflict over the Investitures, but was soon 
reinstated, for without it the whole sacramental system would have been 
permanently disabled. The definition of Baptism as that ‘by which that 
portion of original sin which the child brought into the world with him is 
alienated’ (p. 664) gives the impression of a humorous caricature rather 
than of a serious attempt at definition. Why ‘a portion of the original sin’? 
And what is the exact meaning of ‘alienated’? From one point of view, the 
Eucharist is undoubtedly the most important of the sacraments, but to add 
that it is ‘the one on which the Church’s authority fundamentally rests’ (p. 
664) is an unwarranted identification of mystical and juridical values in the 
Church. That the bread and wine of the Eucharistic service are converted 
into the body and blood of Christ was not a decision made for the first time 
at the Lateran Council of 1215 (p. 664); it was an old doctrine and belief 
which we find clearly stated, to omit earlier references, in Justin Martyr's 
Apologia (Ch. Ixv). The question at the Lateran Council concerned the 
‘mode’ by which this conversion took place and other theological implica- 
tions. 

More astounding is the statement that ‘it has been historically proved 
that penance is the adoption and amalgamation by the Church of pre- 
Christian Irish methods of dealing with crime, first by Irish Christianity 
and later with the extension of Irish influence to the continent by the Latin 
Church’ (p. 664). The Irish nation may have many other responsibilities 
before history, but there is no need of charging it also with the institution 
of penance. The author here evidently confuses penance in general, with 
the penitential discipline represented by the Libri Poenitentiales of Celtic 
origin. They are two different things, for the former consists primarily in 
the Doctrine and practice of the right assumed by the Church to forgive 
sins in the name of God, or in other words the doctrine of the power of the 
Keys, which had a long historical development centuries before Celtic 
Christianity was heard of. The latter concerns only the satisfaction, and 
only one of the acts of penance. The value and importance of the Penitential 
Books must not be exaggerated; their origin is still obscure (P. Fournier and 
G. Le Bras, Histoire des Collections canoniques en Occident, 1, 52). They were 
and remained always private compilations even when adopted on the con- 
tinent by local synods and bishops. They were used in various ways and 
various places without uniformity, and finally disappeared altogether. It is 
true that especially on account of the new principle of ‘composition,’ serious 
abuses crept into penitential practice, but, as Professor T. P. Oakley (Eng- 
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lish Penitential Discipline, pp. 193-196), has rightly emphasized, the Peni- 
tential Books had an important place in civilizing the Barbarians by aiding 
secular legislation in the repression of crimes. Furthermore, Edgar’s famous 
law on ‘vicarious satisfaction’ quoted by the author (p. 665) as evidence of 
general abuses has been shown by Professor Oakley to be a rather excep- 
tional instance which found no imitators. And last but not least, the influ- 
ence of the Germanic system of pecuniary compensation upon the peniten- 
tial system was over-exaggerated by K. Hildebrand (Untersuchungen iiber 
die germanischen Poenitentialbiicher, 1851) and much more by later his- 
torians. 

The suggestion already made by others that St Anselm’s theory of atone- 
ment is ‘a reflection of the feudal world’ (p. 665) has been shown again and 
again to be without any foundation. The two fundamental ideas of Anselm’s 
theory, viz., the notions that a satisfaction for sin is due to God, and that 
Christ had suffered and died for men, were aleady traditional in ancient 
Christianity; the originality of Anselm was in combining them. Satisfaction 
for sin is found in all religions, and ‘sin offerings’ were conspicuous in 
Judaism; the idea that Christ suffered in our place and for us was also part 
of the old ‘ransom to Satan’ theory, as well as of the theory to which St 
Augustine applied the metaphor of the ‘mouse trap.’ There was no need for 
Anselm to derive the idea of ‘compensation,’ from the ‘vicarious’ practices 
of ecclesiastical penance, or from feudal customs. In conclusion, the state- 
ment of the author that ‘the marvelous functioning of human mind has no 
more amazing illustration than this theological elaboration of the doctrine 
of atonement out of penance derived from tribal and feudal usages’ (p. 666), 
appealing as it may be to the imagination, has very little authority to 
commend it. 

Equally defective is the definition of Holy Orders as ‘the sacrament of 
ordination to the priesthood. . . . Part of the ceremony is the tonsura.’ The 
tonsura is not a holy order, and is conferred in a special ceremony of admis- 
sion to the clericatus. The Holy Orders are seven: four minors and three 
majors, and are conferred in separate ceremonies, the former very often in 
succession, the latter at definite intervals. The rise of the Mendicant Orders 
(pp. 671-674) deserves a fuller treatment, though the little that is said of 
them is in general correct. But there is a singular slip in a footnote (p. 672) 
in which it is said: “The Franciscans and the Dominicans were not monks 
but regular canons.’ This could be said in part of the Dominicans in their 
early stage, but never of the Franciscans, who began as a lay order and not 
as an order of priests or of canons. 

An omission to be much regretted is that of the Joachite movement which 
had not only a religious, but also a considerable social and political impor- 
tance. The historical notions of mediaeval philosophy scattered in Professor 
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Thompson’s two chapters on Education and Science are vague, fragmen- 
tary, and abounding in generalizations, some of which are more than ques- 
tionable. No one familiar with this subject would accept such a sweeping 
statement as: ‘With Anselm’s formulation of what is known as the scholastie 
philosophy, medieval philosophic and religious thought acquired uniformity 
and fixity’ (p. 752). 

This list of inaccuracies, which could be considerably extended by comb- 
ing the other chapters, must not, however, give the impression that the 
book as a whole is unreliable or deficient in information. In dealing with the 
political and social aspects of mediaeval history Professor Thompson is 
more accurate and more successful than in treating its religious aspects. 
Even in this respect, his slips are very often not due to lack of infor- 
mation, but rise from a certain unsympathetic attitude of his mind towards 
mediaeval religiosity taken as a forma mentis of those times. As a matter of 
fact, he is ready to understand the emotional side of mediaeval religion, 
(see, for instance, the passage on the cult of the Virgin Mary, p. 670), but 
he seems unwilling to penetrate the logical justifications of ecclesiastical 
policies and institutions in the light of the mentality of the times. 

The book needs a thorough revision as to details, a little more caution 
in making generalizations, a little more understanding of the mediaeval 
religious mind, a more complete knowledge of ecclesiastical institutions. 
Above all, in order to achieve a better historical balance, even at the cost of 


less brilliancy, the book would profit greatly if the author would indulge 
less in sweeping judgments and literary amplifications, and if he would so 
rearrange certain chapters as to avoid repetitions, gaining thereby enough 
space to fill the considerable gaps without adding to the already impressive 
bulk of his treatise. : 


GeorceE La Prana, 
Harvard University 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading Speculum will list the titles of all books and mono- 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as soon as they are received from author or 
publisher. In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a future 
issue. 

T. Arnold and A. Guillaume, The Legacy of Islam. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Cloth. 
Pp. xvi+-416. $3.00. 

M. Asin Palacios, Abenhdzam de Cérdoba y su Historia Critica des las Ideas Religiosas, vol. tv. 
M:drid: Tip. de la Rivista de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, 1931. Paper. Pp. 267. 

W. S. Carpenter and P. T. Stafford, Readings in Early Legal Institutions. New York: Crofts, 
1931. Cloth. Pp. 357. $3.00. 

F. S. Cawley, ed., Hrafnkels Saga Freysgoda. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Cloth. Pp. 1+82. 

F. Edler, Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business, Italian Series 1200-1600 (Selections from 
Pt. I). Planographed as manuscript. Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1931. 
Paper. Pp. xii+56. 

P. Fournier and G. Le Bras, Histoire des Collections Canoniques en Occident depuis les Fausses 
Décrétales jusqu’au Décret de Gratien, Vol. 1 (De la Réforme Carolingienne a la Réforme 
Grégorienne). Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1931. Paper. Pp. xv+463. 

G. G. Fox, The Mediaeval Sciences in the Works of John Gower. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Paper. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

H. A. R. Gibb, ed., The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades. London: Kuzac & Co., 1932. 
Cloth. Pp. 368. 15 Shillings. 

I. Gonzalez-Llubera, ed. and trans., Josep ben Meir ibn Sabara: Llibre d’Ensenyaments De- 
lectables (Séfer Xaaiziiim). Barcelona: Editorial Alpha, 1931. Paper. Pp. xxv+188. 

G. W. Greenaway, Arnold of Brescia. Cambridge (Eng.): The University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Cioth. Pp. xi+237. $3.00. 

E. R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. Cloth. Pp. 162. $3.00. 

D. Hartley, Mediaeval Costume and Life. New York: Scribners, 1931. Cloth. Pp. x+142. $5.00. 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. xu. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Paper. Pp. 332. 

H. Hermannsson, The Cartography of Iceland (Islandica, Vol. xx1). Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Library, 1931. Paper. Pp. 81+ 27 plates. 

M. Joynt, ed., Tromd&émh Guaire (Mediaeval and Modern Irish Series, Vol. 11). Dublin: 
Stationery Office, 1931. Cloth. Pp. xv+55. £0/3/-. 

J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, edd., Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Vol. 11, Denkméiler aus dem 
Rauhen Kilikien (Publications of the American Society for Archaeological Research in 
Asia Minor). Manchester (Eng.): Manchester University Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. xiv 
+237. 58 plates. 40 Shillings. 

F. M. Kelley and R. Schwabe, A Short H istory of Costume and Armour, 1066-1800. New York: 
Scribners, 1931. Cloth, 2 vols. in one. Pp. xii+82 (32 plates), x +86 (35 plates). $7.50. 
A.M. Kropp, Ausgewdhlte Koptische Zauberterte. Brussels: Fondation Egyptologique, 1930- 

1931. 3 vols. Paper. Pp. xii+121, xv-+287, xii+-255. 
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E. Martin-Chabot, ed. and trans., La Chanson de la Croisade Albigeoise, éditée et traduite dy 
Provengal (1. La Chanson de Guillaume de Tudéle). Paris: Champion, 1931. Paper. Pp, 
xxv+304. Frs. 27. 

W. P. Mustard, ed., The Eclogues of Henrique Cayado. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1931. Cloth. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

J. G. O'Keeffe, ed., Buile Suibhne (Mediaeval and Modern Irish Series, Vol. 1). Dublin: Sta- 
tionery Office, 1931. Cloth. Pp. vii+110. £0/3/6. 

F. M. Powicke, Medieval England 1066-1485. New York: Holt, 1931. Cloth. Pp. 256. $1.95. 

F. M. Powicke, The Mediaeval Books of Merton College. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Cloth. 
Pp. vi+287. $7.00. 

G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. u. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931, 
Cloth, 2 pts. Pp. xxxv+1251. $12.00. 

H. P. South, The Proverbs of Alfred Studied in the Light of the Maidstone MS. New York: New 
York University Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. vii+-168. 

F. M. Stenton, The First Century of British Feudalism, 1066-1166 (The Ford Lectures, 1999), 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Cloth. Pp. vii+-311. $4.00. 

F. van Steenberghen, ed., Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses Guvres Inédites. Vol. 1, Les uvres 
Inédites (Les Philosophes Belges, Vol. x11). Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de 
l'Université, 1931. Paper. Pp. vii+355. 

E. W. W. Veale, ed., The Great Red Book of Bristol. Introduction (pt. 1): Burgage Tenure in 
Mediaeval Bristol. Bristol (Eng.): Bristol Record Society, 1931. Boards. Pp. vii+343. 

G. Wallerand, ed., Henri Bate de Malines: Speculum Divinorum et Quorundam Naturalium 
(Etude Critique et Texte Inédit). Fasc. 1 (Les Philosophes Belges, Vol. x1). Louvain: In- 
stitut Supérieur de Philosophie de I’Université, 1931. Paper. Pp. (34)+ 239. 

C. C. J. Webb, John of Salisbury. London: Methuen, 1932. Cloth. Pp. viii+-186. Six shillings 


ERRATUM 
SpecuLuM v1, 610 ff., for Carghill read Cargill. 











The history of an era can give no 
more colorful and accurate an account 
of itself than in its own literature. 
With that belief in mind, Clair Hay- 
den Bell has published PEASANT 
LIFE IN OLD GERMAN EPICS: 
Meier Helmbercht and Der arme 
Heinrich, translated from the Middle 
High German of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. These translations, the first ren- 
dered worthily into English verse, are 
faithful to both the form and content 
of the originals. Critical notes accom- 
pany the texts. And a lengthy intro- 
duction, which takes cognizance of 
all critical literature to date, discusses 
the epics as literature and cultural 
history. An exhaustive bibliography is 
included. (Records of Civilization, 
no. 12. Price, $3.00) 











THE LARGE ESTATES OF BY- 
ZANTINE EGYPT, by Edward 
Rochie Hardy, Jr. The author has col- 
lected the materials on the operation 
of the semi-feudal estates the rise of 
which was a main feature of Egyp- 
tian history in the last two centuries 
of Roman control. As Rostovtzeff's 
Large Estate illustrated the Greek oc- 
cupation of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
so this work aims to illustrate the 
social conditions of Egypt in the sixth 
century A.D. With a number of docu- 
ments available beyond what we have 
had for any province of the later em- 
pire, the Egypt of this period is in- 
teresting both for itself and the light 
it throws on medieval origins. (Stu- 
dies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, no. 354. Price, $3.00) 
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International Bibliography of 


Historical Sciences 


This bibliography is published under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, the compiling being done by international co-op- 
eration under the direction of the well-known bibliographer, M. Pierre Caron. 
It is designed to continue, in part, the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft publication of which ceased about 1916. One volume is to be issued each 
year. 

VOLUME I (1926) is ready now. lowii, 366 pages, paper, $3 
postpaid; buckram binding, $3.75 postpaid. 
VOLUME II (1927) will be ready in March, 1932, and Vol- 
ume III (1928) about six months later. 
It is hoped that eventually each annual volume will appear not later than 
eighteen months after the close of the year. 


Copies are sent in paper. We have established an edition binding, uniform for 
all volumes, and deliver bound when instructed, at an additional cost of 75c 
per volume. 

We suggest a continuation order for each volume to be delivered as published. 
Please indicate if binding is desired, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Official Agents for the United States 
950-72 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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84-85 ConDUIT STREET, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 1. 
LONDON $3 33 ENGLAND 


@ Booksellers to His Majesty King George V., His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, His Majesty Alphonso XIII. King of Spain, and 
His Majesty King Manuel of Portugal. @[Maces Bros. specialise in 
Rare Books in all languages, Early Manuscripts, Incunabula, and invite 
you to visit their Mediaeval Book Chambers in London. @Maces 
Bros. will be pleased to send you their bibliographical catalogues of 
Incunabula, Mediaeval Manuscripts, English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese books, on application. 
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ALIEN MERCHANTS IN ENGLAND, 1350 to 1377 
THEIR LEGAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION 


Auice BEARDWooD 
Bryn Mawr College 


A study of the position occupied by the alien merchants in England at a crucial 
time in the affairs of the state. The aliens had been carrying on a considerable 
part of the foreign trade, but had been challenged by both local traders in the 
town and the larger merchants dealing abroad. Dr. Beardwood has used the 
customs records and the records of the king’s bench, the council, and the 
exchequer. In the appendices pertinent documents are reproduced or sum- 
marized. The book throws light upon the attitude of townsmen, the policy of the 
king, the workings of the courts, exports, and especially upon a phase in the 
transition from the passive to the active stage in England’s commercial history. 


Pp. xii, 212; 634 by 10 inches; bound in cloth. 
$4.00, post-free. 
There is a special price for members of the Academy. 
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LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By G. G. COULTON 


These well-known selections from original documents illustrative 
of everyday life in the Middle Ages, originally published in four 
volumes, are now available at a greatly reduced price in one 


single, handy volume. $5.50 


By the same author 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 


An informal introduction to the Middle Ages. 
Second Edition Reduced to $1.50 


OUTLINES OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 


This comprehensive survey is now available to your students at a 
reduced price. $4.50 


MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE IN FRANCE 
By ARTHUR GARDNER 


A magnificent compendium, containing 113 illustrations in collo- 
type and 498 halftones. $18.00 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 
Translated by JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
Professor C. H. Grandgent says: ‘Professor Fletcher’s transla- 
tion of the Divine Comedy is by far the best I have ever seen, com- 
bining as it does the qualities of thorough understanding, fidelity, 
resourcefulness, and poetic feeling.’ Illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of thirteen Botticelli drawings. $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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An Intellectual Map of the Middle Ages 


Members of the Mediaeval Academy will have an especial interest in George 
Sarton’s 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
Volume II 
From Rabbi ben Ezra to Roger Bacon 


An integrative and interpretative survey, with the religious, scientific and 
philosophic background, with the contribution of each thinker of whatever sort, 
race, or culture, with a presentation of the status of mathematics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, law, sociology and so forward, it is an invaluable tool of reference and study, 
covering the 12th and 13th centuries. 


No like work has ever before been attempted or is likely to be again. It is a 
source book on the civilization of the Middle Ages. 


Incidentally, Volume II is quite independent of the preceding volume—it is a 
complete entity in itself. Owing to bulk (1250 pages) it is published in two parts. 


Members of the Mediaeval Academy are invited to send for a copy on approval. 
‘Only a copy of the work itself will give an adequate impression of its thoroughness 
and scholarship’ says a reviewer. The price (both parts) is $12.00. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 























RECENT HARVARD BOOKS 


THE PROVERB 

By ARCHER TAYLOR 
A delightful investigation of the origin, dissemination, and literary style of 
the proverb; the quaint, the strange, the recondite, the unexpected are all here 
and will attract every sort of reader. $2.00 

HRAFNKELS SAGA FREYSGODA 
Edited by FRANK STANTON CAWLEY 
The first edition of a complete Icelandic saga with introduction and glossary 
for the use of English-speaking students, and an exposition of the syntax of 
Old Norse narrative prose. $1.50 
THE PASTOURELLE 
By W. POWELL JONES 


Folk-lorists, students of mediaeval literature, and lovers of poetry will find 
particular pleasure in this discussion of an Old French poetical form that 
owed its inspiration to popular sources, $2.50 


THE GOSPEL BOOK OF LANDEVENNEC 
By C. R. Morey, EDWARD KENNARD RAND, AND CARL H. KRAELING 


Students of paleography, liturgiology, and the fine arts will welcome this 
monograph on the Harkness Manuscript in the New York Public Library, 
which pieces out the panorama of early mediaeval art. $4.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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To be published April 30, 1932 


Monograph No. 4, FEUDAL MONARCHY IN THE LATIN 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1100 TO 1291, by Joun L. La 
Monte, University of Cincinnati. (Academy Publication No. 11). 


Professor La Monte’s book, based on the laws and documents of the 
Outremer States, makes available the first comprehensive study of their 
institutions, covering the military establishment, the courts, the financial 
administration, the chancery, and the constitutional development. Special 
attention is given to the relations of the monarchy with the church, with 
the great vassals, with religio-military orders, and with foreign trading 
communes. Because the institutions of these states, artificially trans- 
planted from the West, exemplify pure feudalism in an almost ideal form, 
the book is not only a valuable study of the internal history of the crusad- 
ing states, but also an important essay on comparative institutions. 





Pp. about 325; 634 by 10 inches; bound in cloth. 





$4.50, post-free. 


Monograph No. 5, ALEXANDER’S GATE, GOG AND MAGOG, 
AND THE INCLOSED NATIONS, by Anprew R. ANpeERsON, 
Duke University. (Academy Publication No. 12). 


Alexander’s Gate was traditionally the bulwark against the exit of the 
unclean nations of Gog and Magog, whom Alexander the Great, for 
the protection of the civilized world, caused to be inclosed in the moun- 
tains of the North, behind which were also confined Ishmael and Midian, 
and even the ‘Lost’ Tribes. In view of the far-reaching implications of 
this tradition as a geographical and eschatalogical concept, Professor 
Anderson’s exhaustive study offers a contribution which no mediaevalist 








can afford to neglect. 


Pp. ix, 125; 634 by 10 inches; bound in cloth. 
$3.00, post-free. 


These publications are offered to members of the Academy 
at special prices. 
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Just published 


A CONCORDANCE OF PRUDENTIUS, by R. J. Dererrari and 
J. M. Campse ti, Catholic University of America. (Academy Pub- 
lication No. 9). 


An indispensable tool for the study of the greatest Christian Latin poet 
and of his influence. The basic text is that of Johannes Bergmann, Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1926. 


Pp. ix, 833; 63 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$12.50, post-free. 


Previously published 


A CONCORDANCE OF BOETHIUS, by Lane Cooper, Cornell 

University. (Academy Publication No. 1). 
‘L’influence exercée par Boéce sur la pensée médiévale est considérable. 
On commence de s’en apercevoir et, semble-t-il, tout n’est pas encore 
dit sur ce sujet. La découverte de nouvelles dépendences littéraires sera 
grandement facilitée par l’ouvrage de M. Cooper. Ce fruit d’un si patient 
labeur prévenant les tatonnements stériles, ouvrira la voie au rapide 
succés de bien des recherches.’ Revue Bénédictine. 


Pp. xii, 467; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$5.00, post-free. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 
OF BEDE, by P. F. Jones, University of Pittsburgh. (Academy 
Publication, No. 2). 
‘This volume will be a godsend to mediaevalists, and will be reckoned an 
indispensable part of their armory of books.’ Kemp Malone, in Modern 
Language Notes. 


Pp. ix, 585; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. 
$6.50, post-free. 


These publications are offered to members of the Academy 
at special prices. 
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